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Introduction 


WHEN a corporation, like an individual, reaches a certain age, 
it has prerogatives. A man of sixty-five frequently reflects and 
muses over a lifetime filled with accomplishments, disappoint- 
ments, joys, and sorrows. The Nickel Plate Road, likewise, has 
a colorful background filled with events—not all momentous— 
but each of interest or pride to many. 

It seems, therefore, that its existence and history merit at this 
time a permanent recording so that in the years to come, when 
even we have passed away, all knowledge of these things will 
not have been lost, but will remain not only as a memory but 
as a pattern—and even an inspiration—to those who shall suc- 
ceed us to continue and to aspire to even greater things than 
we in a mere lifetime have been able to add. 

It is impossible in a short space to pay tribute to each indi- 
vidual who has contributed to the organization, construction, 
operation, and expansion of an entity as comprehensive as a 
railroad. However, by tracing the broad outlines of its develop- 
ment, we can recreate the life-line and in so doing pay tribute 
to the total achievements of the thousands of employees, in- 
vestors, patrons, and loyal friends, which the Road claims today. 
It is hoped that this volume, in recalling the past, will serve as 
an inspiration for the future to all those who read its pages. 
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Setting the Stage 


N THE early eighties all eyes were turned toward the Middle 
West and the West. The Civil War had been fought, the 
panic of 1873 had been survived, and business had recu- 

perated. It was a period of great development and fantastic 
speculation. Railroads were planned and even built everywhere 


and anywhere. Many never passed the “on paper stage and, 


in some cases, much worthless paper was all the eager investors 
had to show for the dollars they had contributed to the glowing 
schemes. Surveying parties moved in all directions, running lines 
and driving stakes. Their appearance in any locality was the 
signal for great excitement and unfounded gossip concerning 
a new line. It was said of some counties that they had more 
railroad surveyors’ stakes driven in them than a porcupine’s back 
had quills. 

There was no national regulation or restraint exercised, and 
the field for legitimate enterprise was as wide as the limitations 
on illegitimate schemes would permit. The names of Vanderbilt, 
Gould, Jewett, Garrett, Seney, and Roberts were prominent in 
the transportation field as in many others. Fortunes were fabulous 
and those who had them, for the most part, were willing to risk 
them with the hope of further gain. In all it was a colorful era 
filled with great hope. And yet although wild, and in some ways 
seemingly chaotic according to present standards, it built the 
rock foundation upon which rests our modern transportation 
network. The Nickel Plate Road was no unsound, highly specu- 

Ty 
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lative scheme conceived by inexperienced promoters in a moment 
of flighty desire. It was a sound, legitimate enterprise organized 
by men of position, influence, and means, who had successfully 
built and operated other railroads. 

During the early eighties there were conflicting views as to the 
extent of the need for additional roads. Some people contended 
fewer were wanted, others felt more were needed. 

Those who made the first contention argued that too much 
of the available capital of the country was being diverted from 
other industries and enterprises into this channel; that the rail- 
road development was greatly in excess of the growth in popula- 
tion or the material improvement of the country in other ways. 
They further feared that the desire for roads would reach the 
stage of mania, where all sense of balance and sound economics 
would be lost. To substantiate their contentions they cited the 
fact that in 1871 the capital and funded debt of all railroads 
amounted to $2,664,627,645. At the beginning of 1881 it aggre- 
gated over five billion dollars, an increase of about two and 
one-half billion dollars in ten years, including three years of 
business paralysis incident to the great panic of 1878. 

In 1830, when the first railroad was put in operation, there 
were 23 miles of road; in 1860, when railroads became an im- 
portant factor in national progress, there were 30,635 miles; and 
by 1880 there were 92,700 miles. The decade between 1870 and 
1880 showed by far the greatest increase, with 39,786 miles of 
new road.! In 1881 there was underway the construction of, or 
companies organizing for the building of, nearly 10,000 miles of 
new road, at an aggregate cost of considerably over three hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Cautious analysts of the total effect of this speculative tendency 
dwelled on the danger of the reaction likely to follow the vast 
outlay of capital for railroads. All the iron-rail mills, the mines, 
the car shops, and other manufactories were operating at maxi- 
mum capacity to meet orders; labor was being diverted from 
other channels to the work of construction. They felt that when 


1 These statistics do not include the sidings and second tracks, which were 
estimated by standard authority at 27 miles to each 100 miles of direct line, 
or 25,929 miles in 1880. 
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the expected reverse came a number of roads might be pro- 
nounced bankrupt and passed over to receivers, which would 
cause a panic and the withdrawal of capital. That, in turn, would 
mean a suspension of work and the stopping of the factories that 
were currently working night and day to fill orders. Their pessi- 
mistic prediction was that much capital would be lost in useless 
investments, manufacturers ruined, and thousands of men thrown 
out of work. However, in spite of all these claims and the de- 
nouncements of expansion, most critics of railroad expansion 
admitted the need for two or three more great trunk lines to the 
Eastern seaboard, their main objections being to the multiple 
side roads which were the fruits of the speculative tendency 
incident to the new era of prosperity.’ 

The more aggressive, optimistic group of financiers and rail- 
road men pointed to the great activity in all fields incident to 
railroad construction and made glowing predictions of the future 
and specific statements concerning immediate demands. A man- 
ager of one of the largest freight lines in the country stated, 
“You can hardly conceive the extent of this enormous freight 
business; and it is increasing to an extent you could not be made 
to believe unless you were really in the business.” No trunk line, 
they contended, under the most favorable circumstances could 
move its freight as fast as it was needed. 

The enormous increase in traffic during 1880 was of such 
proportions as to seem fabulous; nowhere in the social, business, 
or political economy of the country was the progressive, pros- 
perous condition of the people illustrated better than in this 
enormous body of interchanging products. In spite of new road 
building, the double-tracking of old ones, and an almost endless 
chain of new rolling stock, the motive power and terminal 
facilities were totally inadequate.* These were the claims of those 
who were less inclined to view depression as the ultimate end 
of a complete cycle of prosperity. 

By January 1, 1881, the states later served by the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway already had extensive railroad 


2For detailed discussion and statistics on this viewpoint, Cleveland Leader, 
Feb. 11, 1881, p. 4. 
8 Ibid., Feb. 8, 1881, p. 3. 
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mileage and many competing lines. Poor’s statistics of that date 
show: New York, 132 roads with 6,018.69 miles; Pennsylvania, 
145 lines with 6,242.87 miles; Ohio, 70 lines with 5,912.07 miles; 
Indiana, 37 lines with 4,454.33 miles; and Illinois, 58 lines with 
7,954.98 miles.* Many of these roads were later consolidated into 
larger systems or under new names. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Road was well established; the Erie Railroad was known as the 
New York, Lake Erie and Western Company; the Pennsylvania 
was operating to Pittsburgh as the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the Pennsylvania Company managed in the interest of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad the lines leased and controlled by it west of 
Pittsburgh. While Vanderbilt controlled three roads which were 
the backbone of the New York Central system, they were oper- 
ated as separate lines: the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, east of Buffalo; the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway, between Buffalo and Chicago; and the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railway. William H. 
Vanderbilt was president of the first two roads and due to his 
association with J. H. Devereux, who was president of the third 
line, it is assumed Vanderbilt controlled the latter. While there 
were many other roads upon which comment could be made, 
the status of these four systems is particularly noteworthy. The 
Vanderbilt-Gould feud was raging and Gould was seeking a new 
road between Toledo and Buffalo to connect respectively with 
his Wabash and the Erie. A constant threat to Vanderbilt was 
a paralleling Gould line to his Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern. 

Such was the era, such was the stage, which was set for the 
entrance of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 


4 There were 226,300 miles of railway line in the continental United States on 
Dec. 31, 1946. New York had 7,629 miles; Pennsylvania 9,934; Ohio 8,417; 
Indiana 6,711; and Illinois 11,760. 


PART ONE 


The Seney Syndicate 


Entrance 


HE New York, Chicago and St. Louis Syndicate was formed 

by the promoters of two hitherto separate railroad enter- 

prises—the Lake Erie and Western project and the Clark, 
Post, and Martin plans. 

By 1880, George I. Seney and his associates, who were in 
control of the Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, had 
formed a syndicate to construct a railroad from a point on that 
company’s line between Tipton and Frankfort, Indiana, to St. 
Louis, to be called the Lake Erie and St. Louis Railway, and 
ultimately to be consolidated with the Lake Erie and Western 
Railway Company. At this time the Lake Erie and Western had a 
road of 353 miles between Fremont, Ohio, and Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, with a 9.2 mile branch from St. Marys to Minster, Ohio. 
Several million dollars were subscribed to the new project and the 
promoters began making surveys, obtaining right of way, and 
securing local aid. However, during the fall of 1880 conditions 
developed within the L.E. and W. which in the judgment of the 
Syndicate made it impractical to develop the St. Louis line. Dur- 
ing November or December in 1880 the Syndicate then proposed 
_ to construct instead a line from the same location between Tipton 
_ and Frankfort on the Lake Erie and Western, to Cleveland via 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and to add a “branch” from Fort Wayne to 
Chicago. The pool, or subscription, was enlarged accordingly 
and the necessary changes made in the contract which had been 
entered into with Brown, Howard, and Company (a partnership 

23 
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consisting of Walston H. Brown of New York, and William B. 
Howard and Columbus R. Cummings of Chicago) for the 
construction of the line as first projected.’ 

Meanwhile, on October 7, 1880, articles of association for a 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company of New 
York were filed in the office of the secretary of state of New 
York.? And on October 18, 1880, railroad circles, particularly in 
Ohio, were startled to learn of the incorporation at Columbus, 
Ohio, of the Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railroad Company 
with a capital of six and one-half million dollars. It was pointed 
out that the New York Company and the Ohio Company would 
be consolidated.*? Furthermore, on November 19, 1880, a charter 
was issued at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to the Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Chicago Railway Company of Pennsylvania.‘ 

So, it can be seen that for some months prior to 1881, Clark, 
Post, and Martin of 34 Pine Street, New York City, and their 
associates had been preparing to build a railroad from Buffalo 
to Cleveland to be known as the Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago 
Railway. Surveys had been made, beginning at least as early as 
the winter of 1879-80, by engineers—including Major Wallace 
McGrath of Columbus, Ohio, and Oliver W. Barnes, a civil 
engineer of New York City—who had practically completed 
the location of the line from Buffalo to the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
state line and had done some surveying in Ohio.° 

Fortunately or unfortunately, most of the preliminary survey 
work was popularly believed to have been done for Jay Gould 


* Cleveland Leader, Feb. 12, 1881, p. 8 (reprinted from Chicago Tribune); 
Articles of Association of Lake Erie and St. Louis Railway Company (Nickel 
Plate Collection, Cleveland, Ohio); John Agate, “Historical Data, N.Y., C. and St. 
L. Railway Company.” 

* Appendix I, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago Railway Company of New York; 
Records, Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

° Fostoria Review, Oct. 22, 1880; Articles of Association, Nickel Plate Collection, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

* Appendix II, Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company of Pennsyl- 
vania; Fort Wayne Daily News, Apr. 15, 1881; Railway Age, Nov. 25, 1880, 
p. 618; Minutes, Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

° Ashtabula Telegraph, Jan. 14, 1881; Erie Morning Dispatch, Jan. 27, 1881; 
Cleveland Leader, Jan. 10, Feb. 8, 1881. 
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and a proposed new line which he intended to construct from 
Buffalo to Toledo in competition with Vanderbilt's Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, and which would give him control of 
the direct route from New York to the Pacific Coast and 
Southwest. 

In the first part of January, 1881, McGrath explained the 
routes he was surveying. “We have made Ashtabula the starting 
point from which we shall survey both ways. I selected Ashtabula 
because it was the only town on the line where I was personally 
acquainted with the country. I am instructed simply to survey 
a practical route from Buffalo to Cleveland.”® 

Early in February, 1881, in all the towns along the proposed 
_ route there was great excitement over the survey of the “new 
line” from Buffalo to Cleveland. But rumors of new projects were 
always seized upon eagerly by the newspapers and by individuals 
whose speculations were frequently as unstable and fanciful as 
the schemes and projects themselves. The travels and actions of 
prominent railroad men and financiers were watched and re- 
corded with avid curiosity. 

Apparently the proposed line of the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Syndicate was well anticipated, for even prior to February 
1, 1881, the New York Evening Post and Times had both com- 
_ mented “on the proposed construction of an entirely new and di- 
rect railway from New York to Chicago, to be a double track, steel - 
rail line.” It was stated that 10,000 men would be put to work 

by spring and that the officers of the company had ample funds 
to construct and equip the road in the most complete manner.’ 
In Ohio the names of Governor Charles Foster, General Samuel 
Thomas, and Calvin S. Brice were linked with the powerful 
_ Syndicate which was planning a “new railroad project of immense 
_ proportions.”* 

There is yet another story concerning the origin of the new 
Syndicate which has more legend than fact for substantiation. 
George I. Seney and Vanderbilt were bitter enemies and at the 
peak of their feud, according to the legend, Seney swore revenge. 


6 Cleveland Leader, Jan. 10, 1881, p. 8. 
’ Tiffin Tribune, Feb. 3, 1881. 
8 Fostoria Review, Feb. 4, 1881. 
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One day he called in his good friend and frequent business 
associate, Walston H. Brown, and requested his opinion as to 
the best and easiest way to settle his score with Vanderbilt. 
Brown suggested constructing a railroad to compete with one of 
his lines. Since there were no mountains to tunnel and an easy 
grade from Buffalo westward, it was decided to challenge the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern by building a parallel line. 
Brown is reported to have ridden most of the proposed route 
in a “buckboard” and to have telegraphed Seney from the west 
to go ahead with his plans. When Brown returned, Seney had 
perfected an organization, obtained financial backing, and the 
entire scheme was ready to be announced.® However, this is 
merely an amusing story which may have had some foundation 
and some bearing on the establishment of the Syndicate. Provable 
and recorded facts present a more substantial basis for the 
Syndicate. 

At long last during the first week in February, doubts and 
rumors were clarified and substantiated by the announcement of 
the new company, the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
Company. People breathed more easily one second, while their 
fervor over the new line and its proposed route left them 
breathless in the next. 

On February 2, 1881, a group of capitalists, among them a 
number of railway directors, met in an office in downtown New 
York to subscribe the money for the building of the new trunk 
line “from New York to the West.” Subscriptions aggregating 
$14,666,666 were made orally (there being no written syndicate 
agreement ).*° 
_ The new railroad project to connect the cities of New York 

and Chicago and St. Louis took definite shape on Thursday, 
February 3, 1881, when a group of businessmen, representing 
the subscribers who had met the previous day, gathered in the 
office of George I. Seney in the Metropolitan National Bank at 
108 Broadway, on the corner of Pine Street and Broadway in 
New York City." Present at the meeting were George I. Seney, 


® Conversations with friends of Walston H. Brown, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
10 New York Tribune, Feb. 5, 1881; Appendix III, subscription lists. 
11 Appendix IV, Metropolitan National Bank. 
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president of the Metropolitan Bank; Columbus R. Cummings, 
president of the Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company 
and also a partner of Brown, Howard, and Company; Edward 
H. R. Lyman of A. A. Low and Brothers, the well-known China 
tea merchants of 31 Burling Slip and Wall Street; John T. 
Martin, storage, of 97 Water Street; A. M. White, fur dealer of 
63 Broadway; Walston H. Brown, railroad builder and banker 
of 11 Pine Street. These incorporators were also directors of the 
Lake Erie and Western, the Ohio Central, and the Peoria, 
Decatur and Evansville Railroads. | 

Contemporary articles and comment indicate that Seney and 
Martin dominated the group. In fifteen minutes $13,500,000 
was subscribed and 10 per cent of that sum was paid in toward 
the capital stock to the Metropolitan National Bank, fiscal agent 
for the company. The new company, which was known as the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company, was 
organized under the laws of the state of Indiana, with an 
authorized capital of $16,000,000.” 

During this meeting on Thursday afternoon, February 3, at the 
Metropolitan Bank, it was also agreed that Seney, Martin, and 


| Lyman should act as the Syndicate committee, with authority 


| 


to contract for the building of the line, to superintend the pay- 
ment of moneys under the contract, and to receive and distribute 
to the subscribers pro rata such securities as might be thought 
best to issue against the properties.** 

Following another afternoon meeting on Friday, February 4, 
also held at the Metropolitan Bank, to discuss plans for the new 
road, both the New York Times and the Chicago Times reported 
that the route from Cleveland westward had been surveyed and 
the. contract for construction had been awarded to Brown, 
Howard, and Company of Chicago. The main line was to run 
from Cleveland to Chicago, a distance of 840 miles, or 15 miles 


shorter than the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern route. This 


was to be constructed during 1881. The company had purchased 
56 miles of the Wabash Canal, which gave them a right of way 
250 feet broad through the city of Fort Wayne. Twenty miles 


12 New York Times and New York Sun, Feb. 5, 1881. 
13 Agate, op. cit., p. 3. 
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west of Fort Wayne, at Fort Wayne Junction, a branch was to 
leave the main stem and go to St. Louis, a distance of 325 miles, 
which was to be finished by July 1, 1882. Both lines were to be 
constructed of the best material, with sixty-pound steel rails, 
and were to be equipped in the most thorough manner. It was 
at one time proposed to make use of the Lake Erie and Western 
Road, but later this was abandoned. 

In regard to the lines east of Cleveland, according to these 
sources, no decision had yet been arrived at. However, the 
company had received a proposition from the Central of New 
Jersey to come into New York over that route. Should it be 
accepted, it was speculated, the line would probably come 
through Youngstown, midway between Oil City and Pittsburgh, 
to Milton where connection would be made with the Central of 
New Jersey. A survey had been made through the Allegheny 
Mountains which had resulted in the discovery of a route with 
natural grades not exceeding 56 feet to the mile.* But at the 
same time the company was also considering a proposition to 
build a line from Cleveland to Buffalo. The decision was finally 
made to build the line from Buffalo to Chicago, via Cleveland 
and Fort Wayne. | 

By February 4, 1881, the Syndicate committee made up of 
Seney, Martin, and Lyman had entered into a written contract 
with the construction firm of Brown, Howard, and Company. 
The latter agreed to create the necessary corporate organization, 
issue certain securities, and construct the line for a specific 
compensation. 

Carrying out this agreement, they began at once to organize 
railroad companies under the laws of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois, by the purchase of 
existing franchises, the formation of new companies and their 
consolidation, or by other means.. The new companies were to 
have all the powers and franchises necessary for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of a railroad from Buffalo to Chicago, | 
513 miles in length, under the name of the New York, Chicago | 
and St. Louis Railway Company. | 

The agreement with Brown, Howard, and Company also 


“4 New York Times, Feb. 5, 1881, p. 2; Chicago Times, Feb. 5, 1881, p. 10. 
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stipulated that the first board of directors was to be not less 
than eleven in number and to include Cummings, Martin, 
Brown, Seney, Lyman; Brice of Lima, Ohio; Daniel P. Eells of 
Cleveland, Ohio; General Samuel Thomas of Columbus, Ohio; 
and William Fleming of Fort Wayne, Indiana, with Cummings 
as president, Brice vice-president, and Benjamin G. Mitchell of 
New York secretary and treasurer. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the New York and Pennsy]- 
vania companies previously organized by Clark, Post, and Martin 
and their associates, were taken over and consolidated with the 
railroad companies incorporated for the purpose in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois into a single New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
way Company. 

The Twentieth Century is inclined to look upon the 1880's as 
a comparatively slow-moving period, but it is interesting to note 
that all these complex incorporations and consolidations were 
completely effected between February 4 and April 20, 1881, 


, Cummings elected president and Brice vice-president.”® 


As soon as the men concerned with the new trunk line were 


_ available, they were eagerly sought out for comment. A certain 


amount of indecision is indicated by the conflicting statements 
of the directors and contractors and by the many proposed 


_ routings, as well as by a persistent rumor that the St. Louis 
_ branch would ultimately be built. 


Daniel P. Eells, president of the Ohio Central Railroad Com- 


_ pany and a director in the proposed new road, when questioned 


in reference to the scheme on his return to Cleveland from 


_ New York, stated: 


The syndicate which took $13,500,000 of the $16,000,000 
capital is the same as that which constructed the Ohio Central, 
Lake Erie and Western, and the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville 
Roads. Right-of-way has been secured for double tracks of 
standard width, though only one will be laid at first. Fifty-six- 
pound steel rails will be used. The route out of this city has not 
been determined upon, but the road will cross “The Bee Line” 


15 For details concerning this, Appendix V; Records, New York and Chicago 


_ Railway Company of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, 


! Ohio. 
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at New London, Ohio, and at Tiffin will follow what is known 
as the old Gibson grading to the Indiana state line. Fifty-six 
miles of the Wabash Canal have been purchased. At Fort Wayne 
Junction the main stem will be tapped to build a line to St. 
Louis. Both lines to Chicago and St. Louis will be the shortest 
routes. No effort is being made to strike particular towns. Should 
the project to build a road from Williamsport, Pennsylvania, over 
the Alleghanies (sic) to Youngstown, Ohio, be carried out, a 
branch will be built from New London to Youngstown, and 
with the New Jersey Central, the whole chain will form a new 
trunk line from the Mississippi River to the sea-board. Work 
will be begun as soon as the spring opens.1® 


William B. Howard, of Brown, Howard, and Company, who 
had been in New York to take part in the formation of the 
new company, upon his return to his office in the Metropolitan 
Block in Chicago repeated essentially the same facts concerning 
the plans of the new company as Eells, but supplemented this 
with a few additional comments. He said that surveyors would 
be in the field within a week, that the Gibson grade (which will 
be dealt with later in this story) had been purchased by the 
new company and would be used from Fort Wayne to Tiffin, 
Ohio, but from Tiffin to Cleveland an entirely new line was to 
be built. He asserted definitely that as yet no steps had been 
taken to secure the right of way into Chicago, although three 
offers had been received to date from existing lines to use their 
tracks. The extension from Fort Wayne to St. Louis had already 
been surveyed, he said, the contract for its construction was to 
be let within a month, and all work completed by July 1, 1882. 

The new road, Howard continued, was to be built in the most 
substantial manner and, excepting the side track, was to be laid 
entirely with new rail. Forty thousand of the sixty thousand tons 
of steel rail required for the line from Chicago to Cleveland had 
already been purchased.” 

It is rather interesting that the presidency of the new road 
was offered to Governor Foster of Ohio, as revealed in Columbus 
on February 10, 1881. It was stated that the Syndicate engaged 


16 New York Times, Feb. 7, 1881, p. 1; 
7 Chicago Tribune (reprinted in Cleveland Leader, Feb. 9, 1881). 
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108 Broadway—the Metropolitan National Bank and its famous 
neighbor Delmonico’s were considered handsome structures in 1881 
when the New York, Chicago and St. Louis was born here. 
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Ground plot of that portion of Broadway and environs where the 
New York 
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in constructing the road had offered him this office with a salary 
of $25,000 a year. However, at this time Governor Foster was 
being prominently mentioned as a member of President Garfield’s 
cabinet and there were those who felt he should and would prefer 
politics to business.** He did, remaining as Governor of Ohio 
until 1884, and later satisfying his cabinet aspirations as Secretary 
of the Treasury in Harrison’s cabinet between 1891 and 1893. 
Railroad fever had reached such a point that getting railroads 
was much like getting religion—both happened with evangelistic 
suddenness. Syndicates involving fabulous sums, for those days, 
/ were not uncommon, and frequently organization plans were 
_ completed in a matter of hours. Certainly the New York, Chicago 
' and St. Louis Railway entailed no prolonged negotiations. The 
| tremendous popular interest and the keenness of competition 
_ were two of the reasons for such haste in securing rights of way 
' andin beginning almost immediate construction; everyone wished 
| to get there first with the most. 


18 New York Times, Feb. 11, 1881, p. 1. 


The Cast 


ANY volumes and stories have been written about the 
early eastern and the western roads, but no particular 
emphasis has ever been placed on the railroads of the 

Middle West. Yet, it was the coming of the railroad which 
ultimately made it the core of our country. True, many of them 
at first were short logging roads, but eventually, through con- | 
solidation and extension, they have become either per se or, 
as divisions, some of our great railroads of today. 

A railroad, like anything else, was only as strong as the men 
who conceived, financed, built, and operated it. So, let us digress 
for a bit to look at these men, their similarities and contrasts, as 
well as their connection with the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway. 

The men initially interested in the road fall into two distinct 
categories—those who were born and spent, at least their early 
years, in the East; and the western Ohio-Indiana group who | 
remained loyal to the territory from which they sprang despite 
extensive interests which sometimes carried them East. Both 
groups were drawn to the Middle West; they placed their money 
and faith in it; and both their hearts and judgment led them to | 
gamble on it. | 

Let us look first at the well-known group who gathered in 
George Seney’s office on the afternoon of February 3, 1881. It | 
included George I. Seney, Columbus R. Cummings, Edward 
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H. R. Lyman, John T. Martin, Walston H. Brown, and Alexander 
M. White. While not present at the Metropolitan Bank meeting 
on. that memorable February day, William Boyden Howard 
should be considered a member of this group, making a total of 
seven, both because he was eastern-born and because he, Brown, 
and Cummings were the Brown, Howard, and Company who 
constructed the road. 

It is interesting to speculate on what factors determined the 
personnel of this group. There were some contrasts and many 
similarities, as well as several accidents of residence, birth, 
education, and tastes, which may have contributed to the com- 
position of the Seney Syndicate. 

With the exception of Brown, the entire group was born and 
grew to early manhood in the eastern states. He, while born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was taken by his father at the age of nine to 
New York, where he resided until his death. Similarly, with the 
exception of Howard and Cummings, they all received a good 
formal education. Howard, due to the early death of his father, 
received the major portion of his training in the school of expe- 
rience and hard knocks. Cummings was the son of a poor lawyer 
_who struggled day and night to maintain a large and ambitious 
family of eleven children whose Christian names all began with 
“C”—Cornelius, Columbus, Charles, Cornelia, and so on down 
the line. 

Perhaps the most potent influence was the fact that Seney, 
Martin, Lyman, and White were neighbors in Brooklyn. All 
maintained magnificent homes in a fashionable section and the 
logical conclusion is that they were not only interested in the 
civic, religious, and charitable projects of their community, but 
moved in the same social set. 

The other three eastern members, Cummings, Brown, and 
Howard, were business partners. Brown, who lived at Walston, 
his beautiful estate overlooking the Hudson River at Dobbs 
Ferry, was a financier and member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as well as a construction man. Therefore, he handled 
the New York business, while his two partners maintained their 
headquarters and residences in Chicago. 
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The early business adventures of these seven also fall into two 
divisions; dry goods and commerce, or banking and railroading; 
even here there is a weaving of the pattern. 

John Martin, while yet a boy, worked for Birkett and Pearce, 
one of the most prosperous mercantile establishments in Ballti- 
more, his native city. But at seventeen he must have anticipated 
the famous words of Horace Greeley, “Go West young man, go 
West”; for he went. In St. Louis he entered the clothing business. 
What measure of success he obtained may be inferred from the 
fact that he retired fifteen years later, at the age of thirty-two, 
and returned East—this time to Brooklyn—with a fortune already 
made. During the Civil War, Martin interested himself in army 
contracting, and again added to his wealth. He invested heavily 
in railroads, banks, and trust companies. 

Alexander White left his home in Danbury, Connecticut, at 
fifteen years of age for Troy, New York. Since there were no 
railroads at that time, he was obliged to journey by stage to 
Norwalk, by sloop to New York, and thence by steamboat up 
the river. Having remained in business in Troy for some time, he 
went to New York January 1, 1839 to form a partnership with his 
older brother, W. A. White, as the mercantile firm of W. A. and. 
A. M. White, in which the latter remained a lifetime general 
partner. 

Edward H. R. Lyman, after five years of preliminary training 
as a clerk in a Boston dry goods importing house, was sent abroad 
at the age of twenty by his employers. He remained there for 
nine years, crossing the Atlantic at intervals in the interest of the 
firm which established a branch house in New York in 1842. He 
retired in 1852 from this firm, having been a partner in both 
houses since he was twenty-two, to become a partner in the 
house of his brothers-in-law, A. A. Low and Brother. Lyman later 
served as director of many enterprises including various railroads. 

Columbus Cummings, while later a banker and railroad builder, 
also started in the dry goods business. Ability plus a fortunate 
marriage and inheritance made this occupation a steppingstone 
to other fields. His first position in Chicago, on his arrival there 
in 1856, was as clerk in the dry goods store of Potter Palmer, 
where he was considered the “best-looking” man in the store. 
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Palmer used to say he sold more silks than any man he had ever 
_ known. Being of a frugal disposition he saved his money and, 
after five years, left for Pekin, Illinois, a then important interior 
town, where he started a country store. He prospered, formed 
an alliance with David Marks, a Pekin capitalist, and another 
with Marks’ only child, Sarah, in marriage. Succeeding to the 
management of the Marks’ million dollar estate, Cummings found 
the general-store business too confining and localized, so he re- 
turned to Chicago to enter on a meteoric career as a financier and 
railroad builder with William B. Howard as associate. Howard 
was a practical contractor, while Cummings had ample capital 
for ambitious undertakings. The first road they built was the 
Chicago, Pekin and Southwestern, some forty or fifty miles long. 

Merchandise and commerce predominated in the success of 
these young men. The Metropolitan Bank, of which George I. 
Seney was president, ties into this picture, since it was a bank 
established by dry goods merchants for their own convenience 
and for their particular department of trade. While Seney always 
preferred a financial career, he was not a banker in the narrow 
sense of the word; he was more interested, it would seem, in 
what money could do in building and advancing the country. 
Although he was considered a strong conservative banker, he was 
also a leader and administered a progressive policy in his bank. 
In 1851 it had been organized as a state bank and inaugurated a 
reform movement in financial circles by redeeming the issues of 
country banks at a smaller discount than was fixed by the brokers. 
Other banks followed the example and then, in 1865, the Metro- 
politan Bank became a national institution. 

Seney’s interest in railroads equaled—and may even at times 
have exceeded—his interest in banking. He purchased the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad Company and organ- 
ized it on a sound basis. With others, in 1881, he planned to unite 
the Ohio Central Railroad, the Baltimore and Alleghany, and the 
Atlantic and Northwestern Roads, and to build a road from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Richmond, Virginia. These were only a few of 
his railroad projects. So it is entirely logical that the Seney name, 
when linked with the new trunk line, the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railway, gave it an immediate degree of stability. 
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There is little question, after examining the records of his life, 
that he dominated the Syndicate, and the promoters of the new 
road were always referred to as the Seney Syndicate. 

Walston Brown, like Cummings and Seney, divided his efforts 
between investment and railroads; although both a banker and 
railroad builder, he was also a lawyer and an engineer, all of 
which combined to make him an astute businessman with an 
infinite capacity for work and a tremendous breadth of vision. 
He had studied at home and abroad and had been admitted to 
the New York bar, but he had a burning desire to study engineer- 
ing in preparation for railroad construction work. He entered 
upon the latter as a member of the firm of Merriam and Brown 
with headquarters in New York City and immediately launched 
upon a number of extensive railroad building enterprises on what 
was then the western frontier. A few years later he cast his lot 
with Cummings and Howard as Brown, Howard, and Company. 

William B. Howard was the exception among the “eastern” 
seven; he had one desire, one aim, one goal—to build. He earned 
his first money as driver of a team carrying mail, when his wages 
were but $10 a month. Subsequently, he secured work in the 
East; but the opportunities of the West attracted him and he 
went to Chicago in the early fifties, where he gained his first 
practical knowledge of the contracting business as an employee 
of the firm of Stone and Boomer. 

Ever watchful for opportunities that promised advancement, 
he formed a partnership about 1860 with Newton Chapin— 
Chapin and Howard—and they at once became prominent com- 
petitors for large and important contracts. They prospered, but 
were almost swept away when the Civil War caught them work- 
ing on a railroad contract in Alabama, and Howard, carrying as 
much of his property as he could, started for Chicago with $800 
in his pocket, journeying northward on the second-last train 
that carried Alabama passengers over the Mason-Dixon line. 

Howard’s reputation was being built; various partnerships and 
contracts brought him at last to the firm of Brown, Howard, and 
Company, and from that time forward, Howard steadily pro- 
gressed. Most of his time and attention were devoted to railroad 
construction, which included the extension of the Lake Erie and 
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Western Railroad from Celina, Ohio, to Muncie, Indiana; and 
later he built the road for the same company from Fremont to 
Sandusky, Ohio. (Columbus R. Cummings was president of the 
Lake Erie and Western at the time the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railway was organized.) As a member of Brown, 
Howard, and Company, Howard built the Ohio Central Railroad 
from Toledo to Corning; the Pekin and Evansville Railroad; the 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railroad from Rochester to Buffalo; 
and many other roads of equal importance. 

However, it was Howard’s heavy investment in and his super- 
vision of construction of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway which earned him the title “Nickel Plate King.” He also 
built the great Croton aqueduct and the Indiana State Capitol 
at Indianapolis. The word “fail” had no part in his vocabulary; 
he never acknowledged defeat. What would have been such to 
another served with him but as an impetus for renewed effort and 
closer application. He was a builder from his very heart to his 
finger tips. 

These background notes give us an insight into the diversified, 
yet related, interests which linked these seven businessmen in 
the Seney Syndicate. Whether a result of material success or 
innate qualities of character, they were universally active in civic, 
educational, and charitable enterprises. Seney gave over $2,000,- 
000 to charity during his lifetime; his “pet” philanthropy was the 
Methodist-Episcopal Hospital in Brooklyn, better known as the 
“Seney Hospital.” 

It was said of Cummings, “He did a great deal for Chicago and 
for humanity .. . in his private life he was generous and was a 
large contributor to many charities.” 

After delving into the life and successes of Martin, we must 
conclude that he was not only one of the wealthiest, but certainly 
one of the brainiest men connected with the Syndicate. His 
indomitable will, tireless energy, and exceptional business tact 
were the traits which not only brought him a fortune, but con- 
tributed a great deal to the ultimate success of the Seney group. 
He could not be a member of anything without leaving an in- 
delible mark upon his associates and their plans. This was equally 


1 Chicago Daily Tribune, July 18, 1897, pp. I, 3. 
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true of his diversified business and civic enterprises. Public 
education interested him, so he devoted much time to its im- 
provement and was a founder of the Polytechnic Institute. 

Howard, perhaps because he had little opportunity for formal 
education, valued the advantages of an education even more 
highly than the others. He chose another route to indicate his 
interest. In later life he lent a helping hand to many young men, 
individually, whom he found struggling to gain a foothold in the 
business world. He understood alan for he had experienced the 
same difficulties. ; 

No effort has been made to disprove the famous statement of 
Mark Antony on Caesar’s death: “The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their bones.” These were not 
supermen and, as humans, had the frailties and inadequacies of 
all mortals. But this we know, that regardless of the inherited 
traits or material wealth with which they began life, they made 
the most of it and added to it in richness of experience and actual 
dollars. It is sheer coincidence that almost every one has been 
credited with possessing $7,000,000 at some stage of his career. 
What is important here is that these oft-termed “promoters” had 
experience, wealth, character, and determination. They knew fi- 
nancing and they knew railroading, either from its construction 
or operation side. They were real pioneers and leaders, each in 
his own right. 


There were five men in the western group—four from Ohio, 
Calvin Stewart Brice, Daniel Parmalee Eells, Charles Foster, and 
General Samuel Russell Thomas—and one from Indiana, William 
Fleming. 

They were not only closely identified with the new road from 
its inception, but were outstanding individuals whose common 
denominator was success. Prior to the organization of the new 
trunk line, these five had had other railroad experience and 
diversified business training. General Thomas and Colonel Brice 
had served creditably in the Union Army, and all five had received 

, good educations. , 
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Oddly enough, both Eells and Brice were the sons of Presby- 
terian clergymen, even as Seney’s father was a Methodist minister. 
While the majority of the eastern men were neighbors, the Ohio 
men were born in various parts of the Buckeye State—Thomas in 
southeastern Ohio; Foster in Fostoria; Eells, who was born in 
New York, but had resided in Ohio from the age of six; and Brice 
who was born in Ashtabula County but whose name is synony- 
mous, historically, with Lima, Ohio. 

Four of the five were active participants in politics, Eells being 
the exception. Brice and Fleming were ardent Democrats, Foster 
and Thomas staunch Republicans; yet it was Foster's friendship, 
which first drew Brice to railroad promotion. However, in 1881 
Foster, a clever politician, quick in debate, who always wielded 
his skill in an astute manner, was one of the few promoters of 
the new line who had any official political ties. His name was 
linked in multiple ways, both good and bad, with that of the 
N.Y., C. and St. L. Railway. Since he was in the limelight 
simultaneously in politics and business, there were many who 
chose to condemn his lucrative transactions, feeling they were the 
result of his political power. 

Foster was known to all people as “Charlie,” and almost as 
frequently as “Calico Charlie,” for the latter term was used both 
by those who loved and those who detested him. But, at least 
politically, Republicans turned ridicule to good account. When 
Democrats referred to him as “Calico Charlie” because he had 
no higher occupation during the Civil War than measuring calico, 
loyal Republicans wore calico neckties during the campaign, 
women appeared in “Calico Charlie dresses,’ and they even 
printed a newspaper on calico cloth. 

A favorite Democratic story was that when “the government 
mule heard that a party in Ohio was making a bloody shirt 
campaign with a man.at the head of the ticket who never smelt 
powder, but stayed at home and sold calico to soldier's wives at 
62% cents per yard, he laid down and died.” 

Despite rough and ruthless “politicking,” Foster was elected to 
Congress from the Ninth Ohio District in 1870 and again in 72, 


2 Coshocton Democrat, Sept. 30, 1879. 
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"74, and 76. Then in 1879, he was elected Governor of Ohio, to 
be re-elected in 1881. His administration was characterized by 
efficiency and courage; his bipartisanship was unusual. It was 
during his governorship that the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway, with which he was closely allied, was constructed. 
Foster had for some time displayed keen interest in railroading, 
and, as previously pointed out, was early offered the presidency 
of the new trunk line. 

While Foster’s lack of military service was a debit in his career, 
the fact that Brice served three times within three years in the 
Union Army and saw field service enhanced his record. Even so, 
later he was termed a businessman turned politician, whose 
heart always beat in Wall Street. Opposition Republican papers 
frequently gibed him by printing his name Calvin “Sellars” Brice, 
but Brice sincerely believed that politics was merely a device by 
which personal financial interests could be protected. 

Politically he was an ardent Democrat, and participated 
nationally as well as locally in party work. Even though in later 
life he resided in New York and the East, he always maintained 
his legal residence in Ohio. He was tenaciously loyal to his state, 
which loved him as a native son as much as he loved it and its 
people. He worked hard to develop Ohio and to have capital 
invested in it; he was an ardent member of the Ohio Society of 
New York, a member of the board of trustees of Miami University 
and of many similar groups. His state rewarded him by electing 
him United States senator for the term beginning March, 1891, 
and he never appeared on the Senate floor without Ohio's state 
flower—a red carnation—in his buttonhole.* 

Thomas, like Brice, had a military record; between August, 
1861 and 1867 he was either a soldier or in government activities, 
having risen to a Brigadier General. He did outstanding work 
with colored troops. At the termination of military service he was 
chief inspector and adjutant general on the staff of Major General 
O. O. Howard, then in charge of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
Washington. Thomas, likewise, always showed keen interest in 
politics. The exciting political questions of the period, between 
Fremont’s campaign in 1856 and that of Lincoln in 1860, made 


?Even in the Sargent painting of him the red carnation can be noted. 
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politicians of the young men of the State. Thomas became an 
ardent Republican, when that party was formed, and remained 
active in it during his entire life. 

Prior to the organization of the new road, all of the western 
group but Fleming had had more than casual experience with 
railroading. Dan Eells was already well-known, particularly in 
Cleveland, as a successful railroad man; in fact, many termed 
him an Ohio railroad magnate. Eells, like Cummings, really 
stepped into a railroad career through marriage and inheritance. 
This fashionable millionaire was reputed to have arrived in Cleve- 
land about 1847 as poor as Job’s turkey and to have hired out 
at $25 a month as a shipping clerk. He saved a little money, 
moved in good society and married Mary Witt, one of the two 
daughters of Stillman Witt, a railroad contractor. This was his 
second marriage. Witt left his daughters valuable landed estates, 
and through the years Eells was sagacious enough to add to the 
inheritance left to his stewardship. It was not only the wealth 
but a plan of Witt’s, already inaugurated, which led his son-in- 
law to railroading. The former had contracted to build the 
Lafayette, Muncie and Bloomington Road (now a part of the 
Lake Erie and Western division of the N.Y., C. and St. L.), 
and in 1875, shortly after his father-in-law’s death, Eells con- 
structed the road, thus carrying out the original plan. 

From that time on, he had extensive and prosperous railroad 
experience. Like many, he foresaw success in railroad consolida- 
tion and, with others, organized the Lake Erie and Western Road. 
He was president of the Ohio Central; president of the Mahoning 
Coal Road; vice-president of the Lake Erie and Western; and 
vice-president of the Woodland Avenue Street Car Line in 
Cleveland, as well as director of the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway. 

Brice was a brilliant corporation lawyer, having been admitted 
to the Cincinnati bar in 1866, after his attendance at the law 
school at the University of Michigan. In spite of the fact that he 
had a flourishing legal practice in Lima, Ohio, where he was in 
partnership with James Irvine under the name of Irvine and 
Brice, in time he virtually gave up his profession. To some 
degree, chance and, as already mentioned, his friendship with 
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Foster and other men interested in railroad promotion, drew him 
into another field. 

Even during his law days Brice had become interested in 
traffic enterprises. His first railroad experience was in the legal 
department of the Lake Erie and Louisville Railroad, with which 
he had accepted a connection. He took an active interest in the 
work of the company, acquired by purchase a moderate amount 
of its stock, and played an important part in constructing exten- 
sions of the road. Through his efforts and those of his associates, 
the property was developed into the Lake Erie and Western. 
Among the associates were Columbus Cummings, William 
Howard, and Samuel Thomas. 

Some sources state it was the failure of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern to make satisfactory arrangements for the 
acceptance of freight delivered to it by the Lake Erie and Western 
which led Brice and his associates, aglow with previous success, 
to plan the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 

The period of construction and sale of the N.Y., C. and St. L. 
Railway is generally considered the dividing line between Brice’s 
status as a man of limited means and his position as a person of | 
extensive wealth and large investments. His reputation as a rail- 
road man had been made; so, with the capital, which skill and 
capable and energetic management had brought him, he began 
to expand his activities. 

Brice shared in the management as well as the financing of 
many roads and helped develop transportation lines in the new 
South after the war. He was among the first to propose a railroad 
to tap the rich Ohio coal fields. He served as director of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railway; the Mobile and Bir- 
mingham Railroad; the Memphis and Charleston Railroad; the 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad; the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic Railway; the Knoxville and Ohio Railroad; and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Likewise, other corporations 
claimed his attention. At Lima he organized and managed a 
public utility and a bank; he was a director of the Southern 
Trust Company and was interested in the Chase National Bank 
of New York. These were the railroad and business facets of a 


multiple-sided personality. 
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Thomas—financier, manufacturer, and soldier—became a rail- 
road man through a sequence of events and successes. After his 
early school days in Marietta, Ohio, he became at seventeen 
years of age a junior clerk with the Keystone Iron Company 
where, in four years, he held the second highest position in the 
company. Logically, following Civil War days, he returned to 
the iron industry in Zanesville, Ohio, and was selected by ex- 
Governor William Dennison in 1872 to take control of the con- 
struction and operation of rolling mills and blast furnaces in 
Columbus, Ohio. Through the management of large iron interests, 
he became interested in mining and was a leader in developing the 
coal and iron properties of the Hocking Valley in southern Ohio, 
a connection which brought him in contact with many railroad 
men. So in 1878 he joined a syndicate of Columbus capitalists 
who were building railroads in the South and West. 

From this time forward Thomas was identified with railroads 
in many capacities—president, director, officer, promoter, and 
even constructor. Then in 1881 he moved to New York where, 
as a member of the New York Stock Exchange, he became active 
in financial affairs. Thomas was closely linked with the mid- 
western group since he was a friend and business associate, but 
he was later also closely allied with the eastern group, particularly 
Walston Brown, who was a fellow member of the Exchange and 
a neighbor. Thomas’ estate, Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, was near 
that of Brown’s “Walston.” 

The route and stations of the future railroad were directly 
affected by three of these “westerners.” Shortly after construction 
was started on the N.Y., C. and St. L. Railway, Eells bought 
Tisdale Point at Rocky River, a few miles west of Cleveland, a 
sixty-nine-acre tract bounded on the north and east by Lake 
Erie and Rocky River. On the south, the new line was run along 
the Eells’ property, entrance to his grounds being gained by a 
tunnel under the track. This tunnel is now a main highway, but 
a portion of the old stone wall and entrance way with the original 
gate and inscription, “Oakwood,” cut in stone, are still standing 
opposite the Nickel Plate’s Rocky River station. Here at “Oak- 
wood” he developed what a wealthy and traveled friend stated 
was a place unexcelled in America. The N.Y., C. and St. L. 
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Railway stopped at the gate—Eells, a director, saw to that—but 
his “elegant” steam yacht, Winifred, took one to Cleveland almost 
as rapidly. 

Over half a century prior to the inception of the new trunk 
line, Charles Foster’s father had turned westward to settle in a 
part of Ohio that was little better than a wilderness dotted with 
a few log cabins. Being a practical man he turned cheerily to 
hew and to plow, to sow and to reap in an independent manner, 
living in a community where he had the respect and confidence 
of his neighbors; but he little dreamed that eventually that tiny 
settlement would become a flourishing town, named Fostoria in 
his honor, and that his son would occupy the highest position in 
his native state. 

In due time the son, Charles, entered business in Fostoria; 
the firm in which he became a partner dealt in dry goods and 
general merchandise. Gradually his means were augmented, espe- 
cially by successful investments in banking and in gas and oil 
securities. Foster seems to have been a composite of the business 
‘and interests of both segments of the promoting group. 

Fostoria benefited greatly from his energy, liberality and 
loyalty, for to him it was always home. Here he had many 
interests, friends, and a plain comfortable house built on the very 
spot where once had stood his father’s humble log hut. One of 
the benefits for which he was directly responsible was to secure 
the route of the N.Y., C. and St. L. through Fostoria, thus 
enhancing its importance as a railroad town and improving its 
business status. 

Likewise, William Fleming of Fort Wayne, Indiana, had much 
to do with the present routing of the new road through that city. 
Friéndship and coincidence entered into that situation. Fleming, 
a native of Ireland, had migrated to Fort Wayne about the middle 
of the century with his mother and two brothers. Upon his arrival, 
William taught school, being employed at the same time in other 
lines of work including stone cutting. Possessing a warm, genial 
Irish nature, he soon made friends of all his acquaintances, a 
trait which assisted him greatly in his political days. 

Fleming’s first official position was that of deputy sheriff, and 
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he succeeded to the sheriff's office upon the death of its occupant; 
later, as a Democrat, he was twice elected to fill the position. 
Then for eight years he served as city clerk of Fort Wayne and 
in 1878 was elected state treasurer. It was while serving in this 
capacity that he became well acquainted with William Howard, 
who had the contract for building the State House at Indianap- 
olis. Fleming conceived the idea of having the new trunk line 
follow the route of the old Wabash and Maumee Canal; he sold 
Howard, who was laying out the route, the idea and the canal 
bed, which is today the railroad right of way through the city. 
Fleming was the exception in railroad experience among the 
western group. However, as a businessman he had few equals in 
Fort Wayne and no superiors, being industrious, enterprising and 
successful in all he undertook. He was for a long time editor and 
proprietor of the Fort Wayne Sentinel; treasurer of the Indiana 
School Book Company; president of the Salimonie Mining and 
Gas Company; vice-president and acting president of the First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne; president of the Hartford City 
Paper Company, and a stockholder and director in many other 
business enterprises. On his death in 1890 he was considered one 
of the wealthiest men in Indiana. Not only was he one of the 
originators of the new trunk line and a director of the road until 
it was sold to the Vanderbilt interests, but his son-in-law, Dr. 
James M. Dinnen, was chief surgeon of the road for many years 
from its opening in 1882, and was, in turn, succeeded by his son. 
The Fleming influence indirectly passed on through the years. 
The western group weighed equally with the eastern group. 
Each man was an individualist with a certain pioneering courage 
and vision typical of the still new Middle West. Eells had raised 
himself by his own bootstraps to the millionaire class in Ohio. 
Fleming had done the same thing in Indiana, for few men ot 
Allen County were as widely known as Fleming. He was an 
influential citizen whose name was synonymous. with all that 
constituted good clean living. Thomas made an admirable record 
in war and peace, in commerce and banking, and it is little wonder 
his name was much sought after for various positions in many 
places. Foster was not only a clever politician and businessman, _ 
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but his agreeable personality and his affable captivating manner 
opened many doors and drew him into exclusive circles, politically 
and _ businesswise. 

“Cal” Brice, as he was affectionately known to thousands, not 
only had personality—he was a personality. He had the rare 
ability to make people want to do the things he wished accom- 
plished. His presence made a gathering, large or small, complete; 
his comments made any conversation important, and his scintil- 
lating personality added gaiety to any function. He had a seem- 
ingly limitless group of friends. Wherever he went, people 
gravitated to him. He met the rich and poor on equally common 
ground—for he, too, had been both poor and rich. It would 
seem, indeed, that he was truly indefatigable—his interests, his 
friends, his clubs, his family, and his philanthropies still left 


room for more in his full life. 


He commenced life a poor boy, with nothing but a strong 
constitution, an active incisive mind, and a genuine brand of 
American grit. He knew the value of an education and he ob- 
tained it. He was not an orator, but few men ever put more 
common sense or business energy in a five-minute talk; and in 
thirty minutes, at a meeting of railroad directors, he would 
transact business involving the expenditure of millions. He never 
failed to answer a letter and to answer it promptly—punctuality 
and directness were rules of his life. Brice never forgot a friend, 
and in this may be seen the main element of his success. He 
had no time or desire to punish an enemy, if he had one. When 
urged not to recognize a man who had vigorously opposed him 
in a political convention, Brice replied, “Life is too short” and 
the gentleman was accorded the same courtesy as any other man 
in the convention.* 


Brice was one of the most colorful of the moving spirits behind 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway, the Lake Erie 
and Western, and other roads, later affiliated with the original 
“trunk line.” 

These were the leaders of brains, wealth, and accomplishment, 
supplemented by other men too numerous to mention, who were 
to be the cast for the drama which had begun to unfold—the 


4Simeon Davidson Sess, “Ohio: Vol. IV, Ohio’s Three Hundred.” 
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construction and completion of another great trunk line through 


the developing and expanding Middle West. 
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4 


Bitter Rivalries 


ArT of the proposed route of the new trunk line between 
Postar and Chicago had been eyed and planned as a rail- 

road route for almost a quarter of a century. A road called 
the American Central was projected by a son of De Witt Clinton 
in 1853. The original plan contemplated a division running from 
Hudson, Ohio, to the state line of Pennsylvania from which the 
Eastern or Clinton Division extended to the seaboard. A western 
_ division was called the Tiffin and Fort Wayne Railway. Work 
_ began almost simultaneously over the entire line and by the 
summer of 1857 more than 200 miles were graded, ready for 
ties. The Road was incorporated in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois but could not withstand the panic of 1857. 

It was resuscitated from time to time, resurveyed, additional 
right of way secured, and large subscriptions voted, but by 1878 
all these projects contemplating the building of a trunk line over 
about the same route had failed, and only the graded roadbed, 
extending for miles, remained as a fitting monument to the 
people’s losses. Companies owning the road—variously known 
as the “Gibson Road,” “The American,” “The Continental,” “The 
United States,” “The Forty-Second Parallel,” etc—never operated 
any line or completed construction work. 

Among the heavy investors in these schemes was General 
William H. Gibson of Tiffin, Ohio. He attended every sale of the 
right of way and gradually acquired control of 200 miles through 
the heart of Ohio. This right of way, wide enough for a double 
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track railroad, representing an investment of several million 
dollars, was offered to Vanderbilt, but he would not take the 
property. It was submitted to Gould but he had no use for it. 
Finally, Gibson saw George I. Seney and a bargain was struck 
for the purchase of this valuable right of way and roadbed for 
$85,000. Gibson was the only one of the hundreds who sank 
an aggregate of $5,000,000 in the scheme who ever received any 
return for his investment.* 

Most of the existing trunk lines were made up of small lines 
pieced together rather than a direct single line, one creation built 
as an entirety. The projectors of the famous old Clinton “airline” 
recognized this need, but they were thirty years ahead of time. 
It was the truth of this fact which gave substance and probability 
to every renewal of the Continental and Jay Gould schemes; for 
the public mind recognized that somewhere near the proposed 
Continental route lay the natural line of railroad connection 
between New York and Chicago. Likewise, it was with this in 
view that General Gibson secured the property and finally trans- 
ferred it to men with means ample enough to build a road.” The 
deed of conveyance from the New York, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad Company, successor of the various Ohio and Indiana 
railroad companies organized to advance the Continental route, 
to the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway, was dated and 
acknowledged May 12, 1881. This was in accordance with the 
provisions of the February contract between the Seney Syndicate 
committee and Brown, Howard, and Company, the latter having 
purchased prior to March 4, 1881 the franchises and Ohio portion 
of the old, partly graded Gibson or Continental railroad.’ | 

The New York, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company 
had never completed any portion of the proposed line other than 
partially grading the right of way from the Indiana state line to 
the Lake Erie and Western crossing at Arcadia, Ohio, and on to 
Tiffin, Ohio. That portion of the right of way between the Indiana 

2 Akron Beacon, Feb. 12, 1881. 

3 Agate, op. cit., Part II, p. 4. For the legal and corporate history of the New 


York, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company, see official documents of 
Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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state line and Arcadia became a part of the main line of the 
N.Y., C. and St. L. Railway, and even today, looking southeast 
from Arcadia toward Tiffin, the clearance of trees which was 
made in anticipation of this extension—never completed—can 
be seen, a reminder of grandiose dreams. 

The incorporation of one railroad, such as the Continental line, 
its subsequent reorganizations, sales, and vicissitudes until its 
ultimate consolidation with an important road, may seem indi- 
vidually of little consequence in the total network of railroads. 
Nevertheless, this instance serves to exemplify the period of 
promotion and speculation which ultimately developed America 
and made it great. The same group of capitalists and promoters 
were involved, with some variations, in almost all these schemes 
and there was little restraint and regulation, since this period 
predated the Interstate Commerce Commission of 1887. 

Some of these speculations—not illegal in any respect—never- 
theless cost many people many dollars, and it can readily be 
appreciated why the need for such a commission early arose. It 
is a tribute to the vision and pioneer faith and energy of those 
individuals who, even though bitterly disappointed over many 
a glittering prospect, were able to arouse the same enthusiasm 
for the next one. Even after many failures, any rumored or actual 
revival of the Continental line stirred new hopes all along the 
proposed survey line. It was not until repeated failures had 
darkened their enthusiasm that the newspapers spoke with some 
skepticism of any revival. 


The new line to be built by the Seney ‘Syndicate, however, 
was a different story. When it was disclosed that the articles of 
incorporation for the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
in Ohio had been filed in Columbus on February 18, 1881, and it 
was stated that such substantial and well-known Ohioans as 
Eells, Joseph Colewell, M. A. Hanna, H. L. Terrell, and W. H. 
Corning, all residents of Cleveland, were associated with the 
enterprise, immediately there was intense interest in the project. 


- Short roads had been the rule in railroad expansion prior to the 
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announcement of the new trunk line, and consequently the pro- 
jected road of about five hundred and twenty miles created a 
furor.* | 

Towns miles from the proposed route began to speculate 
feverishly on whether they could induce the road to pass through 
their boundaries. From Buffalo to Chicago simultaneous but 
independent activities began. Towns vied with each other 
verbally, financially, and in vitriolic terms. As the plans pro- 
gressed, rivalry became more bitter—newspapers, organizations, 
and individuals engaged in name calling, persuasive activities 
and actions which today might be termed bribery or libel. The 
selection of the route of the new trunk line provoked feelings 
only short of open war. 

When the new trunk line was conceived, the route of the 
major portion of the road was definitely determined. A short 
time after the incorporation, it was decided to build east from 
Cleveland to Buffalo and the line was fixed to parallel the 
Vanderbilt Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, running a little 
south of that road. While from time to time other routes and 
surveys were rumored, there was actually little consideration of 
any of them. 

From Fort Wayne to Chicago, likewise, the present road was 
early laid out. The St. Louis branch was discarded, and east 
of Fort Wayne it was decided to use the roadbed of the Wabash 
Canal and the old Gibson grading down to Arcadia. This left 
the route of only that part of the road from Arcadia to Cleveland 
in doubt, and it was in this area that the civic excitement was 
most intense. 

Nowhere along the line did the struggle for the railroad reach 
the burning heights to which it flared in Norwalk and Bellevue, 
Ohio. Because the nearby towns of Fostoria, Findlay, Tiffin, 
Fitchfield, Milan, and others were also involved, they too entered 
the ring to battle it out. The newspapers, which were the frank 
expression not only of the editors but of the people themselves, 
vied with each other in sarcastic and scathing articles. The fight 
went on for some months, and out of this melée came the rail- 
road’s nickname, which is today known to many more people 


4 Cleveland Leader, Feb. 19, 1881. 
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than the corporate one will ever be. Because the struggle in this 
area reflects much of the state of mind and the tenor of business 
of the period, a detailed recount of that rivalry is obviously 
called for. 


The situation confronting Bellevue late in February, 1881 was 
this: Since northern Ohio was the great artery of the expanding 
trade between the East and West, and also received manu- 
factured articles and eastern imports, this part of the state must 
inevitably become a vast network of railways. Although there 
were already four® existing roads, all of them together were 
unable to move the immense amount of freight seeking an outlet 
with the degree of promptness and speed demanded. Shippers 
insisted they were suffering because they could not get adequate 
service. The feeling was that these lines should increase their 
capacity many times or that other lines should be constructed. 
All this naturally gave rise to many new railroad schemes. 

One such scheme grew from Jay Gould's need for an eastern 
outlet for the Wabash, and he proposed to run a line parallel 


| with the Vanderbilts’ Lake Shore from Toledo to Buffalo, to 


connect with the Erie to the seaboard. Another was the revival 
of the old Continental Railway Company, and then came the 
report of the new company to be known as the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company. In addition, the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Road at this time was making an 
effort to get into Toledo. This was Bellevue’s railroad situation 
in late February as she herself saw it.° 

At this time Bellevue had a population of about 2,700. The 
first settler within the present limits of the city was Mark 
Hopkins, of Genesee County, New York, who with his family 
located there in 1815. Bellevue was but a pioneer, struggling 
hamlet, known then as Amsden Comers, until the coming of 
the Mad River and Erie Railroad, which placed it in the public 
Baltimore and Ohio; the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern (now the New York 
Central); and the Canada Southern (later Michigan Central, now New York 


Central). 
® Bellevue Local News, Feb. 26, 1881. 
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eye and gave it an impetus toward growth. A surveyor for this 
road named Bell gave the town its name. He selected “Bellevue” 
partly because of the “beautiful view” and partly because of his 
own name.’ 

Norwalk was alerted to the new road on Saturday, March 5, 
1881 when an advance guard of engineers registered at the Hotel 
Weber. Having heard innumerable rumors concerning the trunk 
line, people eagerly sought information from the surveyors, who 
stated that the road would positively be built as soon as the 
most available route, having the least grade and shortest road, 
could be ascertained. They revealed they had orders to run a 
line from Grafton through Norwalk on an airline to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana.? From Norwalk they were to continue toward Monroe- 
ville and Tiffin. Norwalk people, however, like many others 
along the proposed line, were under the illusion that the new 
trunk line was Jay Gould’s road and spoke of it as such. 

Norwalk was an interesting town with a great deal of New 
England influence, since it had been settled in 1817 by colonists 
from Norwalk, Connecticut. It lay within the “Fire Lands” grant 
made in 1792 by the state of Connecticut to the people of eight 
Connecticut towns, to indemnify them for losses by fire during 
the British expeditions under Governor Tryon in 1779 and 
Benedict Arnold in 1781. It was incorporated as a town in 1829 
and chartered as a city in this very year of 1881, when its 
population was about 5,704.° 

Bellevue was increasingly agitated by railroad fever due to 
the simultaneous proposals of the Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
which was seeking a route into Toledo, and the plans of the new 
trunk line. One citizen commented, “Property has risen about 
537 per cent—positive fact! You cannot even buy a half interest 
in a fence corner, all on account of railroad fever.”*® Another 
citizen wrote the following, March 23, 1881: 


7 From clippings in the collection of Mrs. Ada Baker, Bellevue, Ohio. U. S. 
Federal Census 1940, population of Bellevue 6,127. 

8 Norwalk Chronicle, Mar. 10, 1881, p. 6. 

® Encyclopaedia Britannica, Anniversary Edition, Vol. XVI, p. 543. U. S. Federal 
Census 1940, population of Norwalk 8,211. 

10 Bellevue Local News, Mar. 19, 1881. 
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Some of our citizens have got the railroad fever bad. In fact, it is 
epidemic, that is they have got it so bad that one man was 
offered four thousand dollars in notes for his little corner of 
real estate here in this city, another man was offered a thousand 
dollars for a little fenced off piece of terra firma that is all 
covered over with buildings of all descriptions. Why, it’s so you 
can’t even buy enough ground to scour the table knives with. Of 
course, you may think this ground part is pretty thin and you 
think about right too. Property has advanced about two thousand 
per cent. We think that before long some enterprising capitalist 
will come here and start up a grist mill, large saw mill, flouring 
mill, and woolen mills. I wouldn’t be surprised if we get the 
Hagerstown Agricultural Shops to locate at this place, instead 
of at Tiffin. Then as soon as the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway is built through this place it will be a very easy 
thing for us to get the New York World's office to locate at this 
place. By that time the so-called Main Street will be one of the 
back alleys. Oh, won't it be nice.** 


The month of April, 1881, was long to be remembered in 
the historical annals of Bellevue, Norwalk, and the surrounding 
territory. Normal business went begging and people thought of 
little but the new railroad. Like a teeter-totter, one town was 
up while the other was down. Occasionally they hung in even 
balance. In Bellevue and Norwalk alike, whispered conferences 
and curbstone rumors kept the citizenry in a constant state of 
agitation, and in order to comprehend the real emotion and 
excitement of these days, it is necessary to look at the stories 
written for the newspapers of the two towns. 

The execrable weather of early April in western Ohio so far 
suspended operations as to leave everything relating to the 
survey of the new line in status quo; and the officers of the road 
could decide nothing definite as to the route until surveys were 
complete and estimates prepared. However, everyone knew that 
the season was rapidly advancing, and if the road was to be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1882 the route could not long remain an 
uncertainty."* There were three proposed routes: the southern 


11 Bellevue Gazette, Mar. 23, 1881. 
12 Bellevue Local News, Apr. 9, 1881. 
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route via New London and Fairfield; the northern route via 
Vermilion and Bellevue; and the central route via Berlin Heights, 
Norwalk, and Tiffin. 

Although inwardly nursing the greatest fears, Bellevue showed 
outward signs of jubilation, for during the first week in April, 
General Gibson and William Patterson, adjusting agent for pro- » 
curing right of way, appeared in Bellevue with two corps of 
engineers. Notwithstanding the worst snow storm of the season, 
they proceeded with their survey.” Furthermore, persons high in 
authority on the road in Cleveland had stated the road would 
positively run through Bellevue. 

But Norwalk felt very secure and smug. The N orwalk Chronicle 
of April 14, in comment edged with sarcasm, stated: “It is now 
quite evident that our friends in the southern part of the county 
(New London) will lose the great nickle-plated air line, New 
York and St. Louis Railway, for which they have figured so long 
and received such flattering promises from the managers of that 
wonderful project.”** 3 

On April 15 and 16, Norwalk held Courthouse meetings. On 
the eighteenth, at a Council meeting, a street was established on 
the line the road wished to follow, and it was agreed to permit 
the railroad to occupy it. All this resulted in the selection of a 
committee of five of the most prominent citizens who traveled 
to Cleveland to confer with the officers of the road and persuade 
them that there were peculiar advantages to the Norwalk route. 
They were also to ascertain definitely and fully what was re- 
quired of the citizens in order to secure the building of this 
important thoroughfare through the town.*° 

Bellevue discovered on April 16 that Norwalk had sent to the 
new railroad a projected line, drawn to scale on a map of the county, 
together with elevations and all information necessary to prove 
the feasibility of the route, as well as a list of the towns cut by 
the projected line and _ their populations—all to emphasize 
Norwalk’s advantages. The news had the effect of a bomb on 
Bellevue. Immediately a subscription paper was started, a three 


13 Bellevue Local News, Apr. 9, 1881. 
14 Norwalk Chronicle, Apr. 14, 1881, p. 6. 
15 Tbid., Apr. 21, 28, 1881. 
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oclock meeting called in Opera Hall, and by Sunday afternoon, 
April 17, D. M. Harkness and Dr. Amos Woodward were en route 
to New York, with $10,000 already subscribed, to pledge all that 
could be asked in funds and right of way. They returned with 
the sworn promise that Bellevue would have full consideration.** 

Some written and a great many more verbal reports came 
from every town and source in this vicinity. Of only one thing 
was everyone certain—the railroad was going to obtain free 
right of way wherever it ran. Monroeville, Vermilion, Milan, 
and other small villages held meetings and appointed committees 
to throw their weight behind whichever town they desired to 
champion in this checkerboard game with its complicated moves 
and uncertain outcome. 

By April 21 it looked as if Norwalk might be the victor; for it 
had advantages that the others did not possess, especially the 
number of towns and villages on the line that could aid Norwalk 
in securing the right of way, while Bellevue itself had to do all— 
or the greater share—of procuring the alternative right of way. 
If the road were to be located by way of Norwalk, it would run 
from Vermilion, on the lake, within a mile of Berlin Heights, 
thence to Norwalk, Weaver's Corners, Frank's Corners, West 
Lodi, and from there on the track of the old Mad River Railroad 
bed to Republic and west to Tiffin. Because of this, Norwalk 
had the support—financial and verbal—of six towns and villages, 
while Bellevue had no cohorts. 

One man alone seemed certain of the outcome: Chauncey 
Lathrop of Bellevue, on April 27, was already out with his ex- 
press wagon neatly lettered, “N.Y., C. and St. L. R.R.,” ready to 
do business on short notice and at competitive figures.” 

Editorial comment of April 28 in Norwalk pointed out that 


Bellevue is pulling every string to secure the line of the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway to that point and is, we 
understand, meeting with quite flattering success. Norwalk folks 
are not idle and while their work is not showing so much on the 
surface, it may tell after awhile. There is no longer any doubt 
that the great nickel-plated road is to be built, and that speedily; 


16 Bellevue Gazette, Apr. 20, 1881; Bellevue Local News, Apr. 23, 1881. 
17 Bellevue Gazette, Apr. 27, 1881. 
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that it will go from Cleveland via Vermilion and Bellevue to 
Tiffin or via Norwalk to Tiffin. The southern line via New London 
and Fairfield is undoubtedly abandoned. Another week will 
doubtless fix the line permanently through this section. We 
still think, as we said last week, that the Norwalk route will 
finally be adopted. We have some good reasons for thinking so 
very emphatically; yet all human calculations are liable to come 
short of fruition. In our next issue we hope to be able to give 
definite and settled news regarding the great contemplated 
road.18 


Sarcasm was appearing with increasing frequency. Bellevue 
caustically remarked, “Should Norwalk fail to get the N.Y., C. 
and St. L. Railway, we presume there will be no objection to that 
place sending what little stuff it has for shipment to the station 
in this place.” 

So prominent was the railroad in people’s mind that advertisers 
ran squibs, such as the following, between news and personal 
stories: “Whether Norwalk gets the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Road or not, it will pay you when in that place to 
drop in at S. M. Fuller and Company’s shoe store and look over 
the bargains being offered.” 

Bellevue scathingly stated, “The N.Y., C. and St. L. Railway 
is bound to accomplish a feat unequaled in the annals of time— 
that is if all people claim is true—they will run the most direct 
line across the country and hit every town and hamlet in northern 
Ohio. ‘All right!’ says each, ‘so that we are counted in. ” Articles 
appeared under the captions, “What Bellevue Thinks,” “How 
Norwalk Feels,” “How Is It To Get Into Chicago,” “Confident 
Tiffin,” and “Jealous Bucyrus. ’”° 

Farmers around Bellevue recognized that a competing line 
to the east meant two to three cents more per bushel for their 
products; consequently, many offered the land free or for a small 
consideration should the right of way cross their farms. In addi- 
tion, many contributed sums of money; few there were who “just 
let the other feller do it.” 

18 Norwalk Chronicle, Apr. 28, 1881, p. 6. 

19 Bellevue Gazette, May 4, 1881. 


20 Fostoria Review, May 6, 1881. 
*1 Bellevue Gazette, May 4, 1881. 
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By May 7, the relative position of the two places could be 
appraised as follows: Bellevue was a wealthy village and could 
probably raise more financial aid than Norwalk, due to the fact 
that Norwalk’s resources had already been severely drained by the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Road, while Bellevue had never been 
called upon for subscriptions; Norwalk had also subscribed a con- 
siderable sum to the Chase Organ Company, and populous though 
it was, it seemed that its surplus money was about exhausted. On 
this point Bellevue seemed to have a decided advantage. Also, 
Bellevue would have a greater influence with the company, it was 
contended; although Norwalk had a number of influential men, 
the influence of D. M. Harkness of Bellevue, backed by Governor 
Charles Foster, was more than Norwalk could muster.” 

By the middle of May the hopes of each for getting the road 
had been dashed to earth a number of times, and as many times 
had they, phoenix-like, risen again. People had been kept on the 
ragged edge, and rumors, favorable and unfavorable, had been 
floating through the air. Resurveys had been made. Surveyors, 
railroad officials, and General Gibson had suddenly appeared and 
as mysteriously disappeared. The officers of the company had 
been noncommittal and only told the committees representing 
the different proposed routes, “Go forth and see what you can 
do in the line of right of way, and then return to us and report.” 
With this encouragement everyone had been working feverishly 
along the different routes. 

Friday, May 18, was the time appointed by the officers of the 
company to hear reports of the various committees and to sit in 
judgment on them. A committee went to Cleveland to represent 
the interest of Bellevue. The leading men from Norwalk, Berlin 
Heights, Weaver's Corners, and other places also went to Cleve- 
land and were on hand to look after the interest of the Norwalk 
route. But only a part of the railroad officers were there to 
receive the committees and hear reports. They could promise 
nothing, and the representatives of the different routes “received 
about as much encouragement as the farmer had to try to raise 
wheat on the Sahara desert.” It was a great disappointment to 
the committees for they had done good work, and each expected 


22 “How It Looks to an Outsider,” Bellevue Local News, May 7, 1881. 
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the company to say, “Well done thou good and faithful servant, 
you can have the road.” 

Under the circumstances the committees returned to their 
homes not only disgusted but feeling that their prospects were 
not as bright as they might have been. D. M. Harkness of 
Bellevue, however, lingered in Cleveland, determined not to 
desert the ship even if all on board went down. What dim light 
he discovered in the distance or what encouragement he re- 
ceived no one knew, but when he returned, he let it be known 
that if Bellevue were to get the road, she must “whack up” 
more liberally. Many doubled their subscriptions and others 
increased theirs. With this solid support to back him, Harkness 
again visited Cleveland on Monday, May 16, and received further 
encouragement. But to secure the road Bellevue had still more 
to do and more to raise. 

Subsequently, a dispatch was received in Bellevue from the 
officers of the company requesting them to find out the price for 
which the right of way from Arcadia via Fostoria, Green Springs, 
and Bellevue to the western limit of Vermilion could be pro- 
cured, together with depot grounds in those places. This made 
it appear as though they could have the road, if only the request 
of the company could be complied with. A part of the committee 
visited Green Springs on May 17 to confer with the people of 
that place, who were expected to act in concert with the other 
towns along the Bellevue route.” 

The Supreme Court of Ohio about this time decided “that it 
was unconstitutional for any county, city, town, or township to 
issue bonds to construct railroads and machine shops.” This 
decision affected Tiffin’s plan, since she had an act to authorize 
$60,000 in taxation for machine shops. Fremont’s enabling act 
authorizing her to tax the city $50,000 for railroads and a wheel 
factory, and Sandusky’s $60,000 aid to the Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad to reach the city, were other examples of Ohio towns 
whose plans had to be altered. A number of other Ohio towns 
which were depending on municipal financial assistance to secure 
railroads, were left in a precarious position.” 


28 Bellevue Gazette, May 18, 1881. 
24 Review of this decision, Ibid., May 18, 1881. 
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Finally, on the afternoon of May 23 the long period of guessing 
and agony was over, and the complete line was established on 
the Fostoria, Green Springs, Bellevue, and Vermilion route. Re- 
actions in the various towns, long racked by the tortures of 
suspense, ranged from songs of hallelujah to bitter cries for 
vengeance. Bellevue attempted to restrain its exuberance. 


The experience for the last few weeks has taught us nothing is 
more uncertain than railroads. Now you see it, now you don’t! 
a veritable thimble-rig; so we will suppress all exuberance of 
feeling until privileged to ride upon the first excursion train. 
Then, we can feel reasonably secure. To be sure the line is lo- 
cated, as said above, contracts signed, and all that, but it is all 
based upon conditions, which, if not fulfilled on our part, can 
dislocate the whole thing “as easy as rolling off a log.”*° 


Norwalk’s hopes were blasted, but she insisted it had been a 
foregone conclusion for some time that the road was to go the 
other way, and that it was only by the most persistent begging 
and influence of Governor Foster that officials were able to get a 
guarantee from the Fostoria people. 

Norwalk felt it might still induce the road to pass through the 
town in order to get to Bellevue, which would have made the 
line about three miles longer. However, in late May “indications 
gave them little hope of ever seeing the nickel-plated road at 
Norwalk.’”?¢ 

The Norwalk committee proved to be diehards. Men went to 
Cleveland, and a committee spent a day at Bellevue attempting 
to work out some compromise, such as constructing the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie, then having the new trunk line operate over that 
track to Norwalk, and thence east. Needless to say, the Norwalk 
offers had an icy reception in Bellevue, where one citizen stated 
“wed be d d fools to divide up with Norwalk again or 
anybody else.” : 

A Norwalk article of June 2 emphasized the bitterness of 
those who had labored and lost. 


27 


25 Bellevue Local News, May 28, 1881. 
28 Tbid. 
27 Ihid., June 4, 1881. 
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They say the Bellevue people have got a white elephant on their 
hands in the nickle-plated railroad. It is said they find it difficult 
to buy $95,000 worth of right of way for $30,000 in subscriptions. 
They are a little anxious to have Norwalk take a hand in this scheme 
and some of our committee went over there last Monday to 
sit down and talk the matter over with the Bellevue brothers; 
but we hear that our folks did not take kindly to the overtures 
advanced by the Bellevue people. We guess Bellevue is welcome 
to her NICKLE-PLATED property; may she enjoy it fully.?® 


While Norwalk and Bellevue were matching their wits and 
assets to secure the road, other nearby towns were likewise in 
a state of agitation; for they, too, were each eager to reap the 
direct benefits of a new railroad. 

Fostoria complacently believed from the first announcement 
that it would be a point on the route, since Governor Foster, 
the town’s most eminent citizen and for whose father, Charles 
W. Foster, the town had been named, was one of the prime 
influences in the Seney Syndicate. When the final routing was 
announced, Fostoria, grateful to be included, bestowed, at least 
publicly, most of its thanks upon Foster, whom she felt had 
rendered her another service. Fostoria bragged that, “reckoning 
this road, Fostoria will have three east and west through routes 
and two north and south lines, making it the greatest railroad 
center of its size in Ohio.””° 

Since General Gibson, who as an employee of Brown, Howard, 
and Company was laying out the routes through this area, was 
a native of Tiffin, it, like Fostoria, felt that it started the race with 
a decided advantage. It was, indeed, a rude awakening when the 
citizens discovered that Gibson either could not or would not 
deliver the road to them. In spite of meetings, committees, and 
the granting of a right of way fifty-eight feet wide through the 
city by the City Council, Tiffin—then twice the size of Fostoria— 
lost the road. Not choosing to criticize Gibson, the citizens vented 


28 Norwalk Chronicle, June 2, 1881, p. 3. 

2° Bellevue Local News, May 28, 1881. Fostoria’s population: 1882, 3,572; 
1940, 13,453. For comment on Fostoria’s interest in the routing: Fostoria Review, 
Feb. 25, Mar. 4, Apr. 8, and May 18, 1881. 
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their spleen on Foster whom they threatened to burn in effigy. 
Even after the routing was settled, committees went to New 
York, and an editorial battle was fought between the newspapers 
of Fostoria and Tiffin. Fostoria had the road; Tiffin had only its 
wrath.*° 

Findlay at no time reached the feverish state of its neighbors, 
though it had a few optimistic moments. But on hearing the final 
decision it took the loss philosophically, saying: 


... the company that owns the Gibson grading, five miles north of 
Findlay, has determined to adhere to the original plan of running 
their line over the grade already constructed and will commence 
laying the track within two weeks. Findlay will have to content 
herself with a branch to the main line, which she will get for a 
reasonable donation of right of way and depot grounds. This 
will be no bad arrangement; and when we get used to it, we 
will feel that this is no bad substitute for the main line.*! 


However, when the New York, Chicago and St. Louis acquired 
the Lake Erie and Western in 1922, Findlay was at long last 
“on the Road.”?? 


°° For material on Tiffin’s efforts: Tiffin Tribune, Mar. 17, Mar. 31, Apr. 7, 
1881; Bellevue Local News, May 28, 1881; Seneca Advertiser (Tiffin) Apr. 14, p. 7, 
May 12, p. 6, June 16, p. 2, 1881; Fostoria Review, June 17, 1881. Population 
of Tiffin: 1882, 7,879; 1940, 16,102. 

81 Findlay Republican (reprinted in Tiffin Tribune, Apr. 14, 1881). 

82 For additional comment on Findlay in 1881: Fostoria Review, May 13, 1881 
(reprinted from Kenton News); Tiffin Tribune, Mar. 17, 1881 (reprinted from 
Findlay Jeffersonian); Findlay Republican (reprinted in Tiffin Tribune, Apr. 14, 
1881). 


A Nickname Is Born- 


wE term “The Nickel-Plated Road” has appeared several 

times in quotations in the previous chapter. No note was 

made of these references because the rivalry, over a year 
later, for the honor of nicknaming the road was almost as great 
as that of securing the line itself and is, therefore, worthy of a 
separate chapter. 

The many weeks of struggle between Norwalk and Bellevue, 
the tremendous energy and the money expended in attempting to 
secure a short stretch of a single road, are of peculiar interest in 
the Twentieth Century with its diversification of opportunities 
and obligations. However, from this district and its newspapers, 
and from the verbal battles of these months came the nickname 
of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. Its repeated use 
in the area led to its adoption by other papers and individuals 
all over the country. 

How did the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway receive 
the nickname, “Nickel Plate”? While the question may have 
been asked prior to June, 1882, it was not until that date that it 
became of such importance as to attract much space in the 
newspapers. Many theories and much proof were offered. Since 
the origin of the nickname was finally conceded to Norwalk, an 
account of how it was conceived seems apropos. The only real 
proof of the matter lies in newspaper articles of the period and 
various sources can be quoted to substantiate Norwalk’s claim. 

An article in the Cleveland Herald of June 18, 1882, raised the 
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The streets of Bellevue, Ohio, were lined with rigs in the spring days 
of 1881 when it was vying bitterly with Norwalk to get the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 


North view of Findlay, Ohio, from the tower of the Presbyterian 

Church. A booming gas and oil town of the eighties, it took its loss of 

the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway philosophically. Years 
later it became an important town on the line. 
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issue as to who first called the road the Nickel Plate and why. 
The Herald article, under the caption “Railroad Nicknames,” 
printed the following: 


It is already apparent by the general application of the name 
that the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway will be 
popularly known as “The Nickel Plate” and that the title under 
which it received its baptism will only appear upon the legally 
official records. The public caught on to the name very readily 
when it was first applied, and it will stick so long as the road 
remains, just as “Panhandle,” “Bee Line,” “Big Four,” and other 
nicknames stick and become the popular designation of railroad 
lines. One reason for applying these brief but expressive nick- 
names is that the American public is always too busy to waste 
time and breath over the long combination of polysyllables 
found in the legal names of some lines. A short cut is wanted, 
and the first expressive nickname offered is accepted. ... 

It is believed that the story of the manner in which the name 
“Nickel Plate” first came to be applied to the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis has never been given in print. It occurred this 
way: During the time the line was being surveyed, Norwalk 
held strong hope of securing the road. The town offered induce- 
ments, and was somewhat encouraged in the belief that it would 
secure the road, so much so that it grew large under the hat 
and made many boasts; it patronized neighboring towns as 
villages or hamlets, and styled itself a city, all on account of a 
survey line and the prospect of securing the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railway. After a time, however, the civil engineers 

of the new road surveyed a new route, which comfortably 
missed Norwalk and hit Bellevue. Then the latter town crowed— 
crowed twice, once over its own prospective prosperity and 
again over the downfall of Norwalk. Naturally Norwalk was 
chagrined, and as the road began to take form and the town saw 
itself getting left, a feeling came over it similar to that which 
the fable credits to the fox in the grape story. In the midst of 
these sad sensations, it occurred to Norwalk that the New York, 
_ Chicago and St. Louis Railway was not of much account anyway, 
it was N. G., not the real stuff, merely nickel-plated. When 
Bellevue boasted, Norwalk replied that it might take the Nickel 
Plate institution and be happy. Bellevue did take it, and appro- 
priated the term “Nickel Plate,” but proudly interpreted it as 
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meaning something bright, polished, and perfect. The name 
“Nickel Plate” immediately caught on, until now it is more 
widely known than the legal title, New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis.* 


The Norwalk Chronicle took immediate issue with these 
facts. 


Let us give the true version of the affair as seen through eyes in 
this locality and as the matter actually occurred. During the 
months of March and April, 1881, the management of the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway were prospecting through 
northern Ohio for a route for their line. General William H. 
Gibson as their agent was scouring this section of country, 
seeing what could be done; holding meetings here and there 
and securing rights of way and pledges for the payment of 
money if the company would locate its lines through the towns 
in this vicinity. The New London people were worked up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by the promise of General Gibson 
that if they would give the right of way and $20,000, he would 
guarantee them the road. They went to work and more than 
fulfilled every stipulation demanded. But the promises of Gibson 
were like ropes of sand—easily broken. He then came to Norwalk 
and said to us, “Gentlemen, the road asks no one to take stock, 
in fact, will allow no one to take its stock. It is already all taken 
and more wanted at a premium, but if you want the road, give 
us the right of way and you shall have it.” The same proposition 
was made to the Bellevue line to the north of us. Thus, there 
were three competing lines, all having the quite positive promise 
of the road. All looked upon the road as a most desirable acquisi- 
tion. It was a glittering prospect. We could see the shining 
bands of steel extending in both directions from our several 
towns; one, to the teeming East and the other to the mighty 
West. It was this bright outlook, this brilliant surface indication 
without the positive knowledge of what was behind it, or in it, 
coupled with the independence of the officials and the immense 
money backing of the concern that caused the CHRONICLE 
early in the history of the enterprise to designate it as a “Nickel- 
Plated” road. Before any disappointment seized upon us. Yes, 
even before we had much hope of securing the road. For while 


1 Cleveland Herald, June 18, 1882. 
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but the two lines, the one to the north of us and the one to the 
south of us were the only ones agitated, we printed the following 
in our issue of April 14, 1881, viz: 

“It is now quite evident that our friends in the southern part 
of the county (New London) will lose the great Nickel-Plated 
airline, N.Y., C. and St. L. Railroad, for which they have 
figured so long and received such flattering promises from the 
management of that wonderful project.” 

In our next issue of April 21st appeared the following head- 
lines: 


THE N.Y., C. AND ST. L. R.R. 
TIFFIN MOVES TO SECURE THE GREAT 
NICKEL-PLATED ROAD 


From this time forward the road was frequently designated 
as the “Nickel Plate Rail Road” in our columns, and this without 
ever having seen the term used elsewhere, neither had we heard 
the appellation applied by anyone else. In a short time it began 
to be spoken of on our streets as the “Nickel Plate” and it was 
not long before that came to be the general term used in Norwalk 
to designate the road. In due time the surrounding press began 
using the term, but it was weeks after it became a common 
nick-name in Norwalk, before our contemporaries in other 
towns began applying this sobriquet to the road. 

This we believe to be the true history of the origin of the 
nick-name, “Nickel-Plated,* as applied to the N.Y., C. and St. L. 
R.R., and until the proof that the title originated elsewhere is 
produced, with dates going back of those herein given, the 
CHRONICLE will insist upon being the originator of the term.” 


The Sandusky Register also took exception to the Cleveland 
Herald story and gave another source, but the Toledo Telegram 
denied the correctness of both and advanced a third theory. The 
ball was kept rolling and origins of the name Nickel Plate were 
__as plentiful as autumn leaves. The Cleveland Herald of Friday, 
June 23, 1882 stated that from the time they published the origin 
of the name, no less than thirty-two claims were set up. The 
Sandusky Register of June 21, 1882, under the caption of “The 
Nickel Plate” published the following: 


2 Norwalk Chronicle, July 6, 1882. 
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The Herald account is pretty enough but the term, “Nickel 
Plate” as applied to the road was in use long before any contest 
between Norwalk and Bellevue and before it was known whether 
it would pass through either of those towns. It was first applied 
to the road by a stockbroker, because, as he stated, the company 
had the cash on hand to pay as the road was built, the term 
being borrowed from the barkeepers’ slang, that the fellow who 
paid for his drinks on delivery and never had his score chalked 


was a nickel-plated fellow. 


Another version is advanced by Stimpson in Things Worth 
Knowing. It is interesting in that it credits Norwalk, but not the 
true man, with the name. Actually, while amusing, his story has 
no authentication, and as such is just another one of the thirty- 
two varying theories advanced. 

His version is as follows: 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad was nicknamed 
the Nickel Plate as the result of a pun printed in a small Ohio 
newspaper. In glancing over the editorial comments on the new 
enterprise in the exchanges on his desk Edward L. Young, 
Associate Editor of the Norwalk Chronicle, noticed that the 
initials of the name of the new road were N. Y. C. L. The process 
of finishing known as nickel plating was just becoming popular 
at that time and the young editor could not resist making a pun. 
He said in his comment that it was “N. Y. C. L.-Plated Railroad.” 

The pun caught the public fancy and was reprinted in other 
papers. Ever after the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
was known as the Nickel Plate. The proprietors of the railroad 
saw Young’s editorial and they granted a life pass over the 
Nickel Plate to F. R. Loomis, Editor-in-Chief of the Chronicle, 
as an expression of their appreciation for the publicity that the 
complimentary pun had brought the new enterprise. 


Another Chicago gentleman who by-lined his articles “Fan- 
chon” recounted this incident: 


A Chicago man was telling some eastern friends of the new 
road and how fine it was going to be, and expatiating at great 
length after the manner of Chicagoans upon the lavish display 


8 George Stimpson, Things Worth Knowing (New York: A. L. Burt, 1932), 
p- 168. 
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which was to be made in all directions when one of his listeners 
cried, “Hold, enough! We'll take it for granted that the whole 
thing will be nickel-plated from one end to the other.” The 
officers of the road caught the idea and named the road Nickel 
Plate.* 


A much later version, popular through the years, has been 
that when the Vanderbilt interests purchased the road in October, 
1882, William H. Vanderbilt, the railroad magnate, said, “for 
the price we paid for it, it ought to be nickel-plated.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, in its issue of June 21 and June 24, 
offered other explanations. 


It seems almost like a sacrilege to spoil so ingenuously con- 
structed a story as that is, but the truth of history must be 
vindicated. As a matter of fact the credit of dubbing the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Road the “Nickel Plate” rightly 
belongs to Major Jay Fernando Durham, now of the passenger 
department of Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific, but 
formerly railroad editor of the Enquirer. It occurred in this way: 
Some ten months ago the company gave an order to the Michigan 
Car Company for a number of new and elegant coaches. They 
were to be finished up in unusually fine style and a number of 
the metal parts nickel plated. Upon receiving this information 
Durham wrote a description of the cars for the Enquirer and in 
casting about for a head-line to place over the article happily 
struck upon the line “The Nickel Plated Route.” It seemed to 
strike the popular fancy at once and people ever afterward, in 
speaking of the line, referred to it as the “Nickel Plate.” Not only 
this but the newspapers everywhere took it up and wrote it into 
popularity. Now it is seldom ever referred to by any other name. 
This is the only Simon pure, genuine Jacob Townsend true story 
in regard to the origin of the name “Nickel Plate.” All others are 
counterfeit as the writer of this has reason to know, because 
he was told about it several months ago, and at that time “wrote 
it up” and printed it in the Indianapolis Times, and it may be 
well to remark he never printed anything but true stories in 
his paper.® 


The second Enquirer article was even more emphatic: 


4 Cleveland Leader, Nov. 30, 1882, p. 4. 
§ Cincinnati Enquirer, June 21, 1882, p. 5. 
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After thinking over the matter the Cleveland Herald again comes 
to the front in regard to the origin of the nickname “Nickel 
Plate.” It says: 

“The Enquirer is an enterprising journal and J. F. Durham, 
while railroad editor of the paper, was usually right up even 
with events but still the possession of all these qualities does not 
warrant the claim that the Enquirer and Mr. Durham originally 
applied the name ‘Nickel Plate’ to the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad, scarcely, the Herald, which has no particular 
interest in Norwalk but justice—in which the Herald has a heap 
of interest—demands that Norwalk get the credit for inventing as 
now applied, the immortal Nickel Plate.” 

If additional proof were necessary to establish the “justice” of 
the claim of Mr. Durham to having first applied the term 
“Nickel Plate” to the New ‘York, Chicago and St. Louis Road 
the following which appeared in the Indianapolis Times some 
months ago, when the name was first used, would certainly be 
sufficient to forever settle it. 

“To Mr. J. F. Durham, railroad editor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, is due the credit of christening the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad “The Nickel Plate.’ It is a happy name 
and the company should adopt it. It could save them thousands 
of dollars in advertising. Mr. Durham was writing an article 
descriptive of some of the fine nickel plated rolling stock with 
which the road is to be equipped when the idea struck him 
to head it ‘The Nickel Plated Line.’ He did so, and other papers 
took it up, and ever since the name has been popular.” 


However, in evaluating all claims there are certain factors to 
be remembered. Prior to 1874, nickel-plating was done by the 
use of batteries, using primary cells; but in that year Weston 
invented the low voltage DC generator which gave plating a 
considerable boost. Weston also introduced boric acid into the 
nickel bath in 1878. This discovery was of great importance, as is 
shown by the almost universal use of boric acid in all nickel- 
plating baths today. Thus it is reasonable to assume that com- 
mercial nickel-plating started about 1870 and was beginning to 
attract increased public attention by 1880.” 

This is further substantiated by increased public use of the 


6 Ibid., June 24, 1882, p. 5. 
"From information supplied by the International Nickel Company. 
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word in advertising and everyday application. Many jewelry ads 
mentioned nickel, particularly for nickel watches. Nickel trimming 
was even noted in advertising for harness.? An elaborate and 
detailed description of a thirty-second anniversary party appeared 
in the Bellevue Local News of June 24, 1882, under the title 
“Nickel Plate Anniversary.” In noting the odd year—not a five- 
year period—it stated: “Out of order, established by custom, the 
anniversary must necessarily be something besides the genuine 
thing—sort of plated as it were, hence was inaugurated the 
‘Nickel Plate Wedding,’ ” 

While the Norwalk Chronicle based its claims of first christen- 
ing the road on an article appearing in that paper on April 14, 
1881, it actually termed the road “nickel-plated” prior to that 
date. On March 10, 1881 the following appeared: 


The great New York and St. Louis double track, nickle 
plated railroad of which we have heard so much talk for the 
last six months, struck Norwalk very suddenly last Saturday; 
or rather a small portion of it came along in the shape of an 
advance guard or engineering corps.® 


The Chronicle continued to refer to the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis as the “nickel-plated” road for some time, eventually 
giving it the definite title of “Nickel Plate.” Occasionally, other 
papers used the term with many variations in spelling, such as: 
Nickel Plated, Nickel Plate, Nickle Plated, and Nickle Plate—in 
some instances lower case letters gave it a descriptive status and 
in others capitals gave it the status of a title. Until the road was 
practically finished, the term nickel-plated was frequently used. 

The New York Daily Stockholder, until the very completion 
of the road, constantly referred to it as the Nickel Plated Road. 
In its issue of August 24, 1882 it made specific reference to the 
title: “The track is all steel, and taken altogether, the road is 
well-deserving of the title given it in the West—The Nickel 
Plated Road.”?° 

It would further seem that it was the gleaming appearance 
of the rails and the road’s glittering prospects which inspired 

® Example: Advertisement in Bellevue Local News, Dec. 10, 1881. 


® Norwalk Chronicle, Mar. 10, 1881, p. 6. 
1° New York Daily Stockholder, Aug. 24, 1882, p. 1. 
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that particular appellation, for later, “nickel” was used _ inter- 
changeably with “silver.” In the issue of October 29, 1881 the 
Bellevue Local News captioned an article, “Coaches on the 
Silver Plate Railway,” and again on November 12, 1881 headed 
still another story, “The Great Silver Plate Railway across the 
Continent”; both stories concerned the Nickel Plate Road. 

On October 17, 1882, Henry Monett officially notified F. R. 
Loomis that the Chronicle was believed to have first used the 
name, “Nickel Plate.” His letter awarded Pass No. 1 to Mr. 
Loomis. 


N.Y., C. AND ST. L. RAILWAY COMPANY 
OFFICE OF GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
October 17, ’&2 


F. R. Loomis, Esq. 

Editor, Norwalk Chronicle, 
Norwalk, Ohio 

Dear Sir: 

I am informed that the “Chronicle” has established the fact 
that it was the first newspaper in which was published the term, 
“nickel plate,’ as the popular sobriquet for the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway. The bright outlook for business 
which has encouraged its projectors from the inception of the 
enterprise seems to have justified some such appellation. It is 
difficult to determine whether this company owes more to you 
as the discoverer of “Nickel Plate,” or to Mr. Vanderbilt who of 
late has been giving it a widely extended notoriety which 
cannot fail to bring the road to the favorable attention of a great 
many travelers and shippers that might have, otherwise, re- 
mained for some time in ignorance of the fact that there is a 
new trunk line between the east and the. west. 

I believe, however, that you are entitled to the first considera- 
tion and therefore have pleasure in enclosing herewith com- 
plimentary Pass No. Uk 

Please acknowledge receipt and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry Monett 
General Passenger Agent.** 


11 Letter reprinted verbatim, Norwalk Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1882, p. 2. 
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Gradually various newspapers which had pressed their claims 
for the honor of nicknaming the road conceded their defeat. 
The Cleveland Leader of October 21, 1882 stated: 


The question as to who is responsible for the sobriquet, whereby 
the new trunk line is popularly known, is at last settled beyond 
dispute, and the Chicago Times, Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
Fremont papers, and various other local papers which have 
lustily claimed the notoriety of naming the road must now drop 
their variegated plumage and seek the solemn seclusion always 
sought by the peacock after undergoing a humiliating plucking 
process, and silently at least give honor to whom honor is due. 
General Passenger Agent Monett, having thoroughly investigated 
the claims of each of the contestants, has arrived at the con- 
clusion. 


Some of the comments of the neighboring press on the Norwalk 
Chronicle and the origin of the sobriquet were complimentary 
and flattering, some amusing, some comical, and some ludicrous. 


Said the Buffalo Courier: 


General Passenger Agent Monett of the “Nickel Plate,” after 

iving the matter a thorough investigation has awarded to the 
CHRONICLE of Norwalk the honor of being the first newspaper 
in which was published the term “Nickel Plate” as a popular 
sobriquet for the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 
As a recognition of that fact, Monett sent to F. R. Loomis, 
Editor, complimentary annual pass No. 1.” 


Similar comments and complimentary articles in the Akron 
Beacon, Tiffin Tribune, Lorain News, Bellevue Gazette, and 
many other newspapers throughout Ohio and the country con- 
ceded the honor to Loomis.** 


Thus was the new railroad rechristened. The one cloudy portion 
of the whole affair was the question of what caused F. R. Loomis 
to use the term “nickel-plated” in the first place. The Cleveland 


12 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 23, 1882. 
13 Cleveland Leader, Oct. 21, 1882, p. 8. 
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Plain Dealer, as a result of an interview with former Editor 
Loomis himself, sheds the only light that can be found. 


The true story of the nicknaming of the road has never been 
published, and only came to light a few days ago in the course 
of a chance conversation. It is now vouched for by General 
Passenger Agent Horner. F. R. Loomis, at the time the owner 


and editor of the Norwalk Chronicle. ... told the circumstances 
which resulted in the application of the name substantially as 
follows: 


“It was in 1880 when the road, later incorporated and built 
under the name of the N.Y., C. and St. L., was still in its 
swaddling clothes and through Ohio was nothing more than a 
hoped-for, intangible will-o’-the-wisp. The engineer corps of 
the company was engaged in surveying routes through northern 
Ohio, over which would be constructed in time a road which 
would offer formidable competition to the Lake Shore, then 
supreme in the territory between Buffalo and Chicago, and in 
Ohio, particularly disliked because of the autocratic methods 
which the people asserted it adopted. Press and people antago- 
nized it to almost any extent and naturally espoused the cause 
of any other corporation which would offer any relief from what 
they considered the overbearing tactics employed to further the 
Lake Shore interests. 

“When the engineers of the new road completed their opera- 
tions in northern Ohio, three routes through Huron County had 
been surveyed. One of these routes passed directly through 
Norwalk, a second passed six miles to the north, and the third 
passed twelve miles to the south. Much enthusiasm was aroused 
by the prospect of a road to divide the business of the territory 
with the Lake Shore, especially in the cities and towns through 
which the two lines would parallel each other. Mass meetings 
were held and resolutions were passed in every city, almost 
begging the officers of the new road to select the particular 
route desired, but when a call was issued for a cash bonus from 
the towns so anxious to secure the benefit of the competition of 
the two roads, the popular spirit deflated and the proposition 
failed to further attract the mass of the people. The sum in 
right of way and other resources, equal in amount to $50,000, 
was asked from the village of Norwalk, and the clamor of the 
populace suddenly subsided. A number of far sighted citizens of 
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the little town, realizing the inestimable benefit the road would 
be to the village, attempted to again arouse the sentiment of 
the people in favor of the proposition and began a movement 
by which they hoped to raise the required amount. 

“In addition to the local men, who were interested in the 
success of the movement, several prominent business and pro- 
fessional men from the surrounding towns and cities were called 
upon to assist the local speakers in presenting the case to the 
people. Among the number was General William H. Gibson of 
Tiffin, one of the most eloquent members of the northern Ohio 
bar. Mass meeting after mass meeting was arranged and the 
most forceful speakers told of the benefit the road would be to 
the entire surrounding country, could it be secured. I was the 
editor and proprietor of the Norwalk Chronicle at the time, and 
through the columns of the paper I assisted in the cause to as 
great an extent as possible. In each issue I inserted leaders and 
editorials in support of the movement, and at times took the 
stump and spoke to the people of their good as I saw it. One 
day, in preparation for a mass meeting, the committee in charge 
had neglected until the last moment, to secure and distribute 
dodgers announcing the meeting. I was called upon to compile 
and have printed the bills, and in racking my brain for an original 
and catchy ‘lead’ for my dodger I had a happy thought. 

“The popular slang phrase of the day to express one's satis- 
faction with a plan, an article of any kind, was to say it was 
‘nickel plated.’ That conveyed the impression to the people of the 
time that the article referred to was all right, or in other words, 
‘was a good thing.’ In hunting an expression with which to head 
my dodger, I happened on the phrase ‘nickel plated, and em- 
bodied it in the bill in the manner in which it was then used. 
It apparently caught the fancy of the people and I continued 
to use it in my editorials and through my paper when referring 
to the new road. When the time limit, within which the bonus 
was to have been raised, had been passed, and the required 


-amount had not been subscribed, the announcement was made 


from the offices of the company that another route had been 
selected. 

“I heard nothing more from the matter and thought nothing 
more about it. I understood that the company had adopted the 
name of ‘Nickel Plate’ and that all its stationery was adorned with 
the phrase which I had used in my paper a short ‘time before. 
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“I received an acknowledgement from General Passenger 
Agent Henry Monett accompanying a statement to the effect 
that the officials recognized my claims of having originated the 
sobriquet, which they adopted as their trademark, and expressing 
the thanks of the company. When the road was completed and 
ready for operation, I was sent pass No. 1 the first ever issued 
by the road!"14 


Many other stories, legends, and much material have been 
carefully reviewed. However, from all existing evidence, there 
is no known use of the name “Nickel-plated” or “Nickel Plate” 
prior to its appearance on March 10, 1881 in the Norwalk 
Chronicle. 


14 Written especially for the Plain Dealer. Copy of article in Anthony Collection, 
Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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concentrated in the small section of Ohio where competi- 

tive efforts to secure the route had created a furor, work 
had begun simultaneously at a number of points along the line 
at an early date. While there were many problems and difficulties, 
generally speaking there was normal, even speedy progress on 
the entire road. 

Early in March, 1881, headquarters of the road were estab- 
lished in Cleveland. Vice-President Calvin S. Brice of Lima, Chief 
Engineer J. A. Latcha, General Samuel Thomas of Columbus, 
and General Contractor William B. Howard of Chicago, gathered 
in the Forest City to prepare for active operations. 

At this same time General Gibson of Tiffin, Ohio, resigned as 
adjutant general of the state under Governor Charles Foster‘ to 
become acting president of the Nickel Plate in Ohio and Indiana, 
and to accept a position with Brown, Howard, and Company. 
Both the company and the Seney Syndicate were happy to have 
Gibson's aid in explaining some of the conflicting points and 
routes of the new trunk line; for his positive, suave manner never 
failed to placate ruffled feelings, regardless of the later conse- 
quences. 


FF: though interest in the new line may seem to have been 


*For copy of his official resignation and Governor Foster’s acceptance and 
comments, Norwalk Chronicle, Mar. 10, 1881; Bellevue Local News, Mar. 12, 
1881. 
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This gray-haired, silver-tongued orator was sitting in the front 
of the Forest City House (now site of the Hotel Cleveland) on 
March 8, 1881, smoking a cigar and gazing on the wet and 
muddy Cleveland Public Square, when he was engaged in con- 
versation by an enterprising young reporter. Always eager to 
talk, particularly concerning his own affairs, Gibson disclosed 
many pertinent facts about the Nickel Plate. 


The company has plenty of money, and the road will be built 
and equipped just as fast as men and money can do it [he said]. 
George I. Seney, the celebrated New York banker, is the back- 
bone of the company and the largest stockholder. He desires 
to have nothing to do with the work of building and says he 
does not wish to hear anything about it until he can ride over 
the completed road in a passenger coach. We have other Boston 
and New York capitalists behind us, but Jay Gould and Vander- 
bilt do not own a dollar of the stock and have no interest in the 
road. Neither Russell Sage, nor Jewett, nor any other financial 
associate of Jay Gould has any interest in the road. Dan P. Eells 
of Cleveland is the heaviest Ohio stockholder.? 


Early in April, 1881, Major Henry L. Morrill, an experienced 
builder who previously had superintended the construction of 
the Iowa Central, the Cairo and Vincennes, and the Peoria, 
Decatur and Evansville Roads, as well as others, assumed charge 
of construction as superintendent, making his headquarters in 
Cleveland in a suite of offices in the old Board of Trade building 
on Water Street [West 9th Street] where Chief Engineer Latcha 
had already been installed. Contracts were let for 45,000 tons of 
steel rail at $65 per ton, and sufficient iron rail for use in side 
tracks at $28 per ton.° 

Military titles from the Civil War were common among the 
men in supervising charge of the work as well as among the 
financial backers. Perhaps former military service helped to ac- 
count for the discipline the chief engineer was able to obtain 
in an organization so quickly recruited. Major H. L. Morrill and 


2 Cleveland Leader, Mar. 9, 1881, p. 8 (lengthy interview). | 
Henry Hammersley in “Official Proceedings of the Veterans’ Association of 
the Nickel Plate Railroad,” Oct. 23, 1907, p. 33. 
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Captain Wallace McGrath were superintendents in administra- 
tive charge, having especially to do with the purchase of supplies, 
right of way, and operation during construction.* 

Stories similar to the Norwalk-Bellevue and the Fostoria- 
Tiffin rivalries could be told of many towns along the proposed 
route, and some of the amusing incidents and difficulties en- 
countered should and will be retold. However, only the events — 
affecting the completion of the road as a trunk line from Buffalo 
to Chicago will be followed in this chapter, treating the original 
Nickel Plate Road as an entirety. 

During the first months of its construction, cities and towns 
from Buffalo to Chicago held citizens meetings to determine 
what grants in cash and right of way could be made, and con- 
ferences were held in the line towns and in New York and 
Cleveland with many officials and employees. The main topic of 
conversation verbally and editorially along the line was the new 
railroad. In some cases the demands of the road seemed exorbi- 
tant, but the more stouthearted of the towns looked forward to 
the ultimate returns and advantages which the new road could 
bring to them. Right of way was procured, gravel pits purchased, 
and ties contracted for as well as tons of steel. 

Construction contracts let by the Nickel Plate were made 
public in Cleveland on April 13, 1881, a very important item of 
news. The route had been permanently established by this date 
on the eastern section through Unionville, Madison, Perry, and 
Painesville, in Ohio. The contract for this section between Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, for all work except the iron bridges and viaducts, 
was awarded on April 12 to J. S. and D. T. Casement of Paines- 
ville. The Casements were old and widely-known railroad 
builders, having constructed the Union Pacific. 

R. G. Huston and Company of Cincinnati, the contractors who 
built the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, were awarded all the 
work from Cleveland to Tiffin, Ohio, about eighty miles. Loomis, 
McLane, and DeCreet, Chicago men of wealth and reputation as 
builders, had all the work from Fort Wayne to Chicago.® 


““How Cleveland Was Put On Map of Nickel Plate By Prophetic Engineer,” 
Cleveland Leader, July 16, 1916. 
° Fort Wayne Daily News, Apr. 15, 1881, p. 1. 
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Brown, Howard, and Company had now sublet all of the work 
with the exception of the stretch between Tiffin and Fort Wayne 
which they planned to do themselves. Due to the fact that all 
the original contracts used “Tiffin,” before the routing was defi- 
nitely determined leaving out that city, many had to be changed 
later. The use of Tiffin in the original contracts shows the intent 
of the promoters to make this town a point on the line.® 

The new company bought 30 locomotives and 1,000 cars, to 
be used in construction, which were to be delivered by June 1, 
1881. Reports from along the line indicated that over two-thirds 
of the right of way had been donated for two proposed. routes 
and in some places for three, so that when the company decided 
upon their final location, work could go forward without delay.’ 

While the route through the north-central portion of Ohio 
was in the balance, the contractors on other portions of the line, 
west of Tiffin and east of Cleveland, were actively at work grad- 
ing and forging ahead. When a reporter attempted to interview 
General Casement at the Kennard House in Cleveland concern- 
ing the progress of the railroad, he evaded the subject and turned 
him over to General Samuel Thomas and William B. Howard. 
These gentlemen reiterated only what had already been made 
public. It seemed to be the policy, not only of the Nickel Plate 
officials but of all railroad promoters, to let the public guess, hope, 
and pray; only when they desired to create a competitive situa- 
tion or announce an accomplished decision were they agreeable 
to an interview.® 

Surveyors employed to select a suitable entrance to Cleveland 
finally decided upon a probable route which crossed Euclid 
Avenue at Lakeview, and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh tracks 
(now Pennsylvania Railroad) just south of the workhouse near 
East 79th and Woodland Avenue, and then ran over the Valley 
tracks to the Union Depot.® 

A few weeks later the purchase of a large tract of land on 
Broadway in Cleveland gave rise to a rumor that the road pro- 

6 Tiffin Tribune, Apr. 21, 1881 (reprinted from Cleveland Plain Dealer); 
Cleveland Leader, Apr. 13, 1881, p. 2. 

7 Seneca Advertiser (Tiffin), Apr. 21, 1881, p. 3. 


8 Tbid., May 5, 1881, p. 6. 
® Cleveland Leader dispatch to Fostoria Review, May 18, 1881. 
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posed to build a depot there, but Engineer Latcha denied the 
veracity of the report, saying that a depot would be built at some 
point where the road crossed another route. Near the corner of 
Plum and Tracy Streets, not far from the foot of Franklin Ave- 
nue, a tunnel was to go under the most thickly populated portion 
of the west side, taking a diagonal course and coming out at or 
near Vermont Street, not far from the water works. It was to be 
from 1,500 to 1,600 feet long, and, while expensive, would not 
cost as much as it would to buy the land above it.” However, the 
tunnel plan was ultimately abandoned. 

By mid-June the railroad was progressing very well, although 
there were still some legal difficulties in acquiring right of way. 
Generally, track laying was progressing at the rate of about a 
mile per day. The entire line from Buffalo to Chicago was under 
construction by established contractors and work begun in over 
forty places. Four thousand men were at work between Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. Over one million dollars had already been paid 
out in cash. By the end of June the three principal subcontractors 
had sublet all their contracts in stretches of from ten to twenty 
miles all along the line. 

The people of McComb, Ohio, had planned a demonstration, 
to begin as soon as the first work train crossed Main Street, which 
occurred on June 22, 1881. About 2:15 P.M. on the appointed 
afternoon, the rails were down and Engineer Wolf shoved his 
train of supply cars on the crossing, then opened the whistle, 
whose prolonged screech was the signal for all the bells and 
whistles in town to contribute to the din. 

Reporter Darke of the McComb Herald, grew eloquent: 


This was the signal point agreed and with a firm grip Engineer 
Wolf grasped the whistle cord and the immense whistle shrieked 
out a glad paean of triumphal song, as much as to say: the “iron 
horse” of the N.Y., C. and St. L. R.R. comes to greet the 
long-waiting, patient people of McComb! Glory to its projectors 
and builders, by the Grace of God! (Amen-Ed.) 

Then the church bells chimed out a merry peal, the steam 
whistles joined the glad chorus, and an anvil thundered and_ 
reverberated in hill and vale, amid the joyous smiles and hurrahs 


© Cleveland Press (reprinted in Fostoria Review, July 8, 1881). 
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of a glad people. Thus was the event heralded! So glad, so 
proud and happy were our people at the bright prospects and 
future opened up by the building of the great east and west 
trunk line railroad. 

A big free supper was provided for the railroad men, some 
hundred and thirty-five in number, at the Crosby House, by the 
ladies, and all went merry as a marriage bell. This, we believe, 
is the first iron in the N.Y., C. and St. L. Railway. It extends 
from Arcadia westward, and is being rapidly pushed along 
toward Fort Wayne—Let her extend. 


About this time initial runs and first shipments between points 
were becoming more frequent. July 4, 1881, marked more than 
Independence Day in Arcadia and McComb, since many people 
were given a free ride between those towns on the holiday. This 
was the first passenger run on the Nickel Plate. Within three 
weeks Lon Bennett of McComb, having purchased in Fostoria 
40,000 brick for the Shawtown Schoolhouse, had them shipped 
from Arcadia over the Nickel Plate—one of the first freight ship- 
ments over the road.” 

Several towns, among them Erie, Bellevue, and Fostoria, had 
begun a struggle to get the shops. Bellevue was moving in coun- 
cil meeting to enlarge its reservoir and lay pipes to the car shops 
of the road, should they locate there—again a sample of the 
planning and optimism of ringleader Dan Harkness. But the 
citizens of Bellevue, while eager for the shops, hastened to re- 
mind Harkness and the council that they had only the power of 
recommendation, since final action could come only through the 
trustees of the water works.'° 

The announcement of the selection of Bellevue for the Nickel 
Plate repair shops came on July 80. It had been decided to 
locate there the repair shops and a roundhouse, having a capacity 
for twenty engines to start, with an expected increase to fifty 
within two years. In ecstasy Bellevue exclaimed: “The star of our 
destiny seems brightly in the ascendant. Fortune appears to be 
pouring her favors into the lap of Bellevue with a generous 


11 Bellevue Local News, July 2, 1881. 
12 Fostoria Review, Aug. 5, 1881. 

18 Bellevue Local News, July 9, 1881. 
14 Cleveland Leader, Aug. 8, 1881. 
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hand. Perhaps it is because she sows liberally that she reaps so 
much.”?® 


It was generally known by this time that the Nickel Plate had 
purchased the Rocky River Railroad—about five and one-half 
miles long—“a small affair extending [westward] from Cleveland 
to Rocky River, to use as its route for the line of the new road.” 
The width of the right of way was thirty feet, and the purchasers 
proposed to add from fifteen to thirty feet on each side to make 
the entire roadway from sixty to ninety feet. The price paid had 
not been disclosed but possession was to be taken September 1.*° 

While the proprietor of the Rocky River Road stated that he 
was glad to get rid of the property, that it had never paid him, 
and that it was only by the closest figuring that the road made 
expenses, no one doubted that it was a good acquisition for the 
new road. It gave the Nickel Plate a valuable right of way besides 
a terminal point in the city limits, providing a point of connec- 
tion for the road after it had crossed the Cuyahoga Valley.”’ 

The road was formally transferred to the Nickel Plate Friday 
afternoon, September 9, 1881. The new management announced 
that dummy trains would continue running to Rocky River, fol- 
lowing their former time schedule with the same subordinate 
employees; a list of the new officials included, as president, C. S. 
Brice, and as directors J. H. Latcha and W. B. Howard.** 

About the same time it was disclosed in Mentor, Ohio that 
the railroad would run through President Garfield’s farm; how- 
ever, very little damage would result to the property.*” While an 
agreement was entered into between President Garfield and the 
Nickel Plate for the right of way across a small corner of his 
estate, Lawnfield, and the deed was made out, it was never 
signed. Consequently, after his death on September 19, 1881, 
appropriation proceedings were commenced. A verdict of $813.81, 
the sum agreed upon during Garfield’s lifetime, was rendered in 


15 Bellevue Local News, July 380, 1881. 
16 Cleveland Leader, Aug. 3, 1881. 
17 Bellevue Local News, Aug. 20, 1881. 
18 Cleveland Leader, Sept. 10, 1881. 
19 Bellevue Local News, Aug. 18, 1881. 
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a hearing before Probate Judge Shepherd and a jury on January 
OSG vale) Agee 

By late summer the road had adopted plans for depots of 
three standard sizes, depending on the population of the town 
where each was to be located. The sizes were 18 by 40, 24 by 50, . 
and 28 by 60 feet. In style “they were neat and tasteful, somewhat 
resembling Swiss cottages with projecting roofs.”*4 

Chief Engineer Latcha completed measurements of the new 
line on September 1 and reported that the distance between 
Buffalo and Chicago was nineteen miles shorter than by the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern.” Rumor insisted at this date 
that the Nickel Plate would use the Wheeling and Lake Erie as its 
Toledo outlet from Bellevue, and this was believed to be the rea- 
son for the selection of Bellevue by the road as its division point. 

At this time, also, the United States Circuit Court decided a 
right of way conflict between the Nickel Plate and the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, maintaining the right of the Nickel 
Plate to build its road across all of the property in controversy 
between Erie and the New York state line, and refusing to the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad any injunctions in 
the premises. This decision was most important, for it settled all 
disputed rights in Pennsylvania and left the Nickel Plate free 
to prosecute its work without further delay.” 


The road was now so far under way that those within its man- 
agement were at last willing to discuss the inception, prospects, 
and progress of the new iron tie between New York and Chicago. 
In an interview in Cleveland on October 8, 1881, H. L. Terrell, 
general counsel of the road, disclosed many new facts. 


The new line is a bona fide business venture. The persons who 
are carrying it through are satisfied that it will pay as a business 
scheme. They intend to finish it and to operate it. It was first 
really considered and talked over in December last, but the 


20 Ashtabula Telegraph, Jan. 18, 1882 (reprinted from Painesville Advertiser); 
Fort Wayne Daily News, Jan. 11, 1882, p. 1. 

71 Belleoue Local News, Aug. 20, 1881. 

** Erie Gazette, Sept. 4, 1881. 

78 For discussion of this case, Erie Morning Dispatch, Sept. 7, 1881. 
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projectors were then engaged in other matters that held their 
attention and determined them to lay it over until they could 
undertake and finish it. So it went for over six weeks, and in the 
latter part of January they again took it up, the ground was 
thoroughly looked over, the cost of construction ascertained, 
the amount of business the road could probably command was 
discussed, and finally they determined to build it. They knew 
that the Lake Shore Road, for the past two years, had been 
unable to furnish reasonable facilities for shipping, and that its 
capacity for transportation was unequal to the immense tonnage 
to be carried. They were satisfied that this inability to take 
care of the property to be transported would be increased rather 
than diminished, and that at the present rates of emigration the 
rapid settlement of the farming lands of the west would increase 
products to be transported to the seaboard far beyond the 
carrying capacity of all existing roads. 

So far as the St. Louis branch is concerned, no steps have 
been taken toward the construction except the securing of a 
large portion of the right of way, terminating in East St. Louis, 
at or near the great bridge, which is a free bridge and open to 
all railroads. Satisfactory arrangements have been made for an 
entrance into Chicago, giving to the company excellent terminal 
facilities there. In addition to the entrance to the city, the 
company, or its promoters, own a large interest in the syndicate 
recently formed for the purchase of the property of the Calumet 
Land and Dock Company of Chicago, giving an immense lake 
frontage. Between Chicago and Cleveland there are 110 miles of 
track laid and 100 miles of grade completed, ready for track. 
Track is being laid on this section at the rate of about four 
miles per day. In Fort Wayne the company has acquired the old 
canal bed, running through the very heart of the city, giving the 
best facilities for reaching the business of the place. 

At Cleveland the Cuyahoga Valley is crossed by an iron 
trestle forty-five feet high, 3,200 feet in length, maintaining a 
maximum grade through the city of 21 feet, and avoiding the 
valley, which is already overcrowded with business, and which 
causes serious delays to all the trunk lines which enter it. It 
is arranged for a sidetrack into the Valley Road, which gives it 
access to the valley and docks for local business, leaving it free 
to run its through business through the city without blockade, 
interruption, or delay. Between Cleveland and Brocton [New 
York] there are 100 miles of road graded and ready for track, 
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ten miles laid, bridges are fast nearing completion, and within 
a week track laying will commence on this division, and will be 
pushed at the rate of four miles per day. From Brocton to 
Buffalo the road is being built in connection with the Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and Western, [now the Pennsylvania Railroad] and is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible. 

At Buffalo no connection has been formed with the East, but 
propositions have been made by several roads to furnish an eastern 
connection at that point. In my opinion the Erie Road would 
form a very desirable connection, but nothing definite has as yet 
been settled upon. ... This road [the Nickel Plate] is, of course, 

_in direct competition with the Lake Shore, and being nineteen 
miles shorter, and having far better grades, can do business at 
less cost than the Lake Shore can do it. We intend to do what 
business we can do in a legitimate way, but will be compelled, of 
course, to make rates which will meet those of other competing 
lines. We lie between the Lake Shore and the territory which 
produces the local business, between Buffalo and Cleveland, the 
lake being on the north; and it is fair to say that we will treat the 
people so that they will not be inclined to cross our road to get 
to the Lake Shore. The general feeling against the Lake Shore 
is very strong, to say the least, and with equal facilities I have 
no doubt the local business along the line would largely come 
to the new road. At least four hundred miles of the track will 
be laid before the Christmas holidays and the road will be 
completed and equipped for full operation by the first of 
September of next year. 

The Wabash and Jersey Central combination [concluded 
Terrell] which is pushing the formation of a connecting link 
between those two roads from Williamsport, Pennsylvania, to 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, giving a through line to New York, I have 
no doubt will complete such connection soon, and in that case 
the tonnage of the Wabash, east from Fort Wayne to Cleveland, 
would go over the New York, Chicago and St. Louis line, and 
the Jersey Central would at the same time have a direct line 
from New York to Chicago, shorter and with better grades 
than any line now in existence.”* 


There was much interest and some concern over how the 
Nickel Plate was to enter Chicago. It had been settled, at one 


2 New York Times, Oct. 9, 1881, p. 1. 
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time, that it would come into the Lake Shore Depot. Subse- 
quently, however, William Vanderbilt flatly refused to permit the 
arrangement. The Nickel Plate’s engineers were cudgeling their 
brains over the matter day and night and, with South Chicago 
as the base of operations, were surveying the ground and laying 
out several possible ways of getting in.” 


The road between Cleveland and Painesville had been com- 
pleted on October 29, 1881, and was in excellent condition.”® The 
Erie Gazette described the first passenger trip: 


The citizens of Cleveland were tendered a complimentary ex- 
cursion to Painesville and return last Sunday by J. S. and D. T. 
Casement. The train consisting of seven coaches, which were 
comfortably filled, left Cleveland at 8 A.M., and returned at 3 
P.M. This being the first passenger train on the road, consider- 
able excitement was caused by its appearance along the route.*’ 


The officials of the Nickel Plate had developed something new, 
original, and much improved in their general division freight 
yards, which by its convenience was to materially assist in the 
transportation of through business and the handling of local 
freight. The design displayed by Chief Engineer Latcha at this 
time was intended for the yards at Conneaut, which were to be 
the western terminus of the eastern division, but as each division 
yard was to be arranged upon the same plan it served as a 
sample for all. The east and westbound yards were both on the 
north side of the main line, and separated by regular double 
tracks. The yards were of sufficient length to accommodate a 
train of fifty cars. They were divided into systems of threes— 
one switch leading to three tracks. Between each system, so- 
called, at the terminal points, there was a short track for the 
accommodation of cabooses and broken cars, and each division of 
the road was to have its own cabooses. These short tracks be- 
tween the systems were intended to do away with the great 
amount of switching sometimes made necessary in extracting a 


25 Bellevue Local News, Oct. 22, 1881 (reprinted from Chicago Tribune). 
6 Tiffin Tribune, Nov. 8, 1881. 
27 Conneaut Reporter, Nov. 9, 1881 (reprinted from Erie Gazette). 
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single car from a long line standing on one track. The yards 
being divided by a double track passage, eastbound trains would 
swing ‘to the north around the eastern yards, and westbound 
trains would swing to the south around the western yards. Being 
entirely separate, there would be no occasion for a blockade of 
tracks anywhere. Several extra tracks were to be constructed on 
the south side of the main line for general standing room. By 
this plan not only was space economized, but the delay fre- 
quently occasioned by the tedious switching necessary to extract 
a car from a long side track, was entirely avoided.* 

About the same time Fort Wayne announced that the Nickel 
Plate would soon begin the erection of a magnificent grand union 
depot in that city, to be the finest in the state. It was to occupy 
an entire square and was to be used by the Nickel Plate, the 
Fort Wayne, Jackson and Saginaw, the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati 
and Louisville, and the Fort Wayne and Southwestern.” 

kn 

In the eighties grandiose schemes for connecting various rail- 
roads into a transcontinental system were being dreamed and 
carefully planned. For instance, on November 5, 1881, it was 
predicted in New York that two years hence an entirely new 
system of railroads would be in operation from ocean to ocean, 
and that already the better part of the great chain was completed. 
The termini were to be New York and San Francisco. The first 
link was to be the New York, West Shore and Buffalo, then in 
process of construction between New York and Buffalo. The sys- 
tem was to be in direct opposition to the Vanderbilt lines and the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

The second link in the system was to be two divisions of the 
Nickel Plate, one of which extended from Buffalo to Chicago 
and the other from Fort Wayne to St. Louis. It was stated simul- 
taneously, however, that although the survey had been made 
and some of the grading done, it was not likely that the Fort 
Wayne-St. Louis division would be built. Arrangements had been 
made by which the business of the company would be performed 


28 Bellevue Local News, Apr. 22, 1882. 
29 Fort Wayne Sentinel (reprinted in Fostoria Review, Nov. 11, 1881). 
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instead by the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway. Besides 
having the shortest route between Buffalo and Chicago, the 
Nickel Plate would save three-quarters of an hour in getting 
through Cleveland, as well as some time in other places, as com- 
pared with the Vanderbilt line. The difference in’ time, not 
including the advantage of lighter grade and curves, it was ex- 
pected would make a total saving of between two and three hours. 

The remaining links in the chain were to be the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul, the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon Navi- 
gation Companys Lines, which were already in operation. By 
arrangements that were to be completed before the two eastern 
roads were finished, the system would practically work as one 
continuous road.*° 

This proposed chain of railroads from coast to coast, advocated 
in 1881, is particularly interesting to present-day readers, since 
in 1946 R. R. Young, chairman of the Board of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad (which controlled the Nickel Plate) proposed 
through train service from ocean to ocean which is now in effect. 

Upon the announcement in early November that the Nickel 
Plate would have 400 miles of its line in operating condition by 
January 1, 1882, the statement was made that “in many respects 
the building of this road has been the most remarkable and enter- 
prising piece of work in the history of railway building.” In fact, 
Walston H. Brown received in some eastern circles the nickname 
“mile-a-day Brown” because of the rapidity of Brown, Howard, 
and Company’s work. It was contended that their record was 
superior to those of the oldest companies in the country.** 

It is doubtful if another railroad as long as the Nickel Plate 
can be found east of the Mississippi River which was built with 
equal speed. To locate and build with the methods at hand a 
railroad between Buffalo and Chicago ready for trains in three 
months less than two years was a Herculean task. Experienced 
engineers capable of such a feat were hard to find, for they were 
in great demand during this period of booming railroad construc- 
tion. Chief Engineer Latcha had wired his friends and acquaint- 


*° New York Times, Nov. 5, 1881, p. 8. 
81 Seneca Advertiser, Nov. 10, 1881; Bellevue Local News, Nov. 26, 1881; 
conversations with friends of Walston H. Brown, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 1945. 
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ances that if they knew of engineers who could be had to help 
on construction, to send them along. Truly, many were called, 
and many were chosen.*” 

In revealing the achievements of the road during 1881, Railway 
Age stated: “This new company laid 250 miles of track during 
1881, and graded nearly all the remainder of its roadway between 
Buffalo and Chicago. ’** 


On January 7, 1882, the Bellevue Local News carried an ex- 
uberant article on the arrival of the Nickel Plate on January 5, 
entitled “Hoopla ! | !” 


The Great Nickel Plate Is Here! “Now is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious summer” by the arrival of iron, and 

the cheerful toot of the engine on the N.Y., C. and St. L. 
Railway; one link in the great transcontinental line of America. 
One of the gigantic railway enterprises of this century! Iron was 
laid through town Thursday and Friday, and Bellevue is happy; 
for it marks an era in her history that the most visionary scarcely 
dreamed of one year ago. Crowds of people were in attendance, 
whose pleasant countenances and cheerful voices were in unison 
with the merry clatter of the sledges as they drove the spikes 
home. Again we say, Hoopla! and swing our allegorical hat at 
this culminating event, calculated to contribute so much to the 
glory of Bellevue.** 


The roundhouse at Bellevue was considered a model, and the 
highest skill of modern engineering was supposed to have been 
used in putting up the building. Everything was figured to the 
thirty-second part of an inch. The walls above the water tables 
had to be just eighteen feet, ten inches, and three thirty-seconds 
of an inch in height. The perlines had cast iron thimbles that 
rested on the walls upon iron rollers, so that all strain of construc- 
tion and expansion was taken off the walls. The double doors for 
the building were heavy, paneled, and molded, and cost $88 


82 “How Cleveland Was Put On Map of Nickel Plate By Prophetic Engineer,” 
Cleveland Leader, July 16, 1916. 

83 Railway Age, Jan. 5, 1882, p. 10. 

%4 Bellevue Local News, Jan. 7, 1882. 
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each, or $1,760 for the twenty. Expense seemed to be of little 


consideration compared with the quality of the work. The copper 
for the gutters alone cost $700.°° 

The turntable was declared to be one of the most complete 
arrangements of the kind ever made. Built by the Bridge Com- 
pany in Cleveland, it was shipped on flat cars which ran up to the 
pit, and the table was slid into position.** It was described as an 
immense segment of a circle, made of boiler iron strongly riveted 
together, looking somewhat like a boat. The iron rails were bent 
on a circle, upon which outer wheels ran, and when they became 
sprung a trifle in transporting, Ellison, the architect—who “would 
have everything true to a red hair,” as he put it—had some 
trouble springing them back into place again. The whole table 
revolved upon steel, conical friction rollers, and worked so easily 
that one man could turn it while an engine was upon it. The 
table weighed fifteen tons and was handled with jack screws, 
an inch at a time.®” 

The wall of the south end of the roundhouse, which had been 
completely blown down in a fierce windstorm in January just 
after the roof was on, had been entirely restored and cornice and 
sheathings were put in place by early January, 1882.3* Then, the 
workmen covered several bricks with tin and placed them in the 
center of the panel in the peak, suggestive of the nickname given 
the railway, the Nickel Plate.* 

The officials completed arrangements on January 27, 1882, for 
a ten-year lease on the Hoyt block, a large four-story building at 
the northwest corner of Bank [West 6th] and St. Clair Streets in 
Cleveland, which they planned to make their permanent head- 
quarters. The building had been occupied by McGillin and 
Company, a wholesale dry goods store, and required considerable 
remodeling. When the job was finished the road occupied the 
second, third, and the Bank Street half of the fourth floor. The 
headquarters of the road were on a first-class scale.*° “The parti- 


*5 Tbid., Jan. 14, 1882. 

°° Tbid., Feb. 4, 1882. 

8? Ibid., Feb. 11, 18, 1882. 
88 [bid., Jan. 28, 1882. 

8° Tbid., Feb. 11, 1882. 
 Ibid., Jan. 28, 1882. 
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tions were of imitation black walnut and ground glass and the 
offices were heated by steam with all modern conveniences and 
were accessible by both elevator and stairway.” 

New railroads meant a great deal to the communities they 
served, not only to the populace as a convenience and another tie 
to other communities and the outside world, but also as a stimu- 
lant to business. As soon as the Nickel Plate tracks were laid, 
business men in each community began to avail themselves of the 
new service. For example, a grain elevator was under construc- 
tion by mid-February where the Nickel Plate crossed the State 
Road about four miles north of Findlay at Mortimer, Ohio. This 
was true of many localities.** 


A small party, including the indispensable newspaper men, 
made the first trip over the eastern division of the road between 
Cleveland and Conneaut, on F tiday, February 17, 1882—almost 
exactly one year after the new road's incorporation. The party 
boarded the train, consisting of a company locomotive and the 
private car of Dan P. Eells, at the crossing of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh track, which was the western limit to which rails had 
been laid, at 8:30 A.M. They rode to Conneaut at the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania line, a distance of sixty-five miles from Cleveland. 
Stops were made at nearly all stations and important points along 
the line, and each of the large bridges was closely inspected. The 
party reached Conneaut at about 2 P.M. and enjoyed a gala 
luncheon.” 

While people were noting the first operation of the telegraph 
line on the Nickel Plate on Sunday, February 19—between Fos- 
toria and Oakwood in Paulding County, Ohio—the newspapers 
were commenting on the fact that the metal portion of the tele- 
graph implements was nickel-plated and also noting the “Nickel 
Plate Station Houses,” the one in Cleveland being of particular 
interest.** 

The map which appeared in Railway Age on March 16, 1882 


41 Tiffin Tribune, Feb. 16, 1882. 
42 Ashtabula Telegraph, Feb. 24, 1882; Cleveland Leader, Feb. 18, 1882. 
48 Bellevue Local News, Mar. 4, 1882. 
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Map of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway as it appeared in Railway 
Age, March 16, 1882, showing the proposed Joliet and Youngstown branches. 
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shows clearly the complete Nickel Plate Road and its connections. 
The map also shows the proposed branch from Cleveland to 
Youngstown and the Joliet branch. The Youngstown branch is 
shown by a direct line from Cleveland to a point near Youngs- 
town.*# 

By mid-April 400 of the 513 miles had been laid with track, 
and there were 35 miles of siding. Between and including Buffalo 
and the Illinois Central Depot at Chicago, the road had upon its 
line 144 stations, crossings, and junctions.** 

The following notice appeared in the Fostoria Review of June 
23: “The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Road will run its first 
excursion to Bellevue on the Fourth of July, where a grand cele- 
bration consisting of hose tournament, athletic sports, bicycle 
races, etc., will take place. The train will leave Fostoria at 8:15 
A.M. and fare for round trip will be 75¢.” 

Short excursions for holidays and picnics were frequently ar- 
ranged from this time on as the line neared completion. The 
people not only enjoyed these events to the utmost, but it afforded 
the Nickel Plate an opportunity to advertise its facilities by an 
actual trip.*® 

By July 1 the Nickel Plate was rapidly conditioning itself for 
active business. It had on hand rolling stock and motive power to 
the amount of 2,000 freight cars and 70 engines, making a solid 
block of rolling stock 14 miles in length. No passenger equip- 
ment had yet been received since the company was not prepared 
to care for it. The line was practically completed between Cleve- 
land and Chicago, and from Cleveland to within 10 miles of 
Buffalo. The break in Cleveland was mainly on account of the 
big viaduct across the flats. Connections had already been made 
with several roads in Chicago, and the tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral were to be reached shortly.** 

In early summer, advertising circulars appeared which were 
noted by the Cleveland Herald with the following comment: “A 
modest advance guard of an army of its kind, that will doubtless 


“ Railway Age, Mar. 16, 1882, p. 148. 

45 Bellevue Local News, Apr. 15, 1882. 

46 Fostoria Review, June 23, 1882. 

47 Cleveland Herald (reprinted in Bellevue Local News, July 1, 1882), p. 1. 
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follow from the Nickel Plate line, announces that the road will 
be opened for traffic on or about October first.”** 


The Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula Railroad, running 
from Cleveland to suburban Collamer, familiarly known as the 
“Dummy Road,” was purchased by the Nickel Plate in August, 
1882.*° This road had been organized June 24, 1879 as a succes- 
sor to the Lakeview and Collamer Railroad. At the time the 
Nickel Plate purchased it, it had about eleven miles of standard- 
gauge track in operation and it gave the Nickel Plate a needed 
right of way through the residential district from Superior Ave- 
nue in East Cleveland to Euclid Creek in Euclid, Ohio. 

The connecting link on the new trunk line between east and 
west Cleveland was completed by the swinging into place of the 
drawbridge span over the Cuyahoga River at 6:00 P.M. on 
August 25, 1882. 


The weight of the span is 260 tons, its length 225 feet, its height 
above the river sixty-seven feet, and it was built by the Cleveland 
Car and Bridge Company in accordance with plans designed 
by W. M. Hughes, designing and supervising engineer of bridge 
construction of this portion of the Nickel Plate. Over 100 sheets 
of detailed drawings were required in its construction. The draw 
will be operated by steam power, but was temporarily moved 
by hand power. Initially it required four minutes by the watch 
to move it around, and Hughes says that when the machinery 
by which it will be operated is in place and ready to be put 
in motion it can be turned in one minute. When the massive 
structure was moved for the first time, and obedient to its 
monitor power swung around easily without friction or jar, the 
satisfaction of William Hughes and Henry Claflin, designer and 
builder, who were anxiously watching it, was too apparent for 
any doubt. Some idea of the immensity of the viaduct can be 
derived from the following: Its total length is 3,000 feet, total 
weight 2,500 tons with a double track surface the whole length. 
It is less than a year since the first lines and figures were marked 


“8 Cleveland Herald, July 17, 1882. 
*° Ashtabula Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1882; Deeds, Nickel Plate Hogs Cleveland, 
Ohio; Cleveland Herald, Aug. 12, 1882. 


A recent photograph of the Nickel Plate’s first general offices, the 
Hoyt Block, Bank and St. Clair Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Rocky River Railroad in 1881. 


Bellewue’s Nickel Plate roundhouse which was a model in its day. 


The Cuyahoga span, considered a marvel of engineering in its day, 
was the last connecting link on the new trunk line. Over 100 sheets of 
detailed drawings were required in its construction. 


Conneaut’s first yard engine, built in 1882 by Brooks, was equal in 
caliber to all the other new equipment of the Nickel Plate Road. 
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for the structure. It is expected that within the next two weeks 
it will be in readiness to run tracks over as the most. particular 
and important part of the whole work was completed in the 
swinging of the draw span into place.*° 


A few days later the passing of the first train over the Gednct 
upon which tracks for Cleveland’s second great trunk line had 
been stretched was a grand sight. At 4:30 P.M. on Monday, 
August 28, engine No. 20, with Engineer Wallace Farley at the 
throttle, was attached to caboose No. 1007, which had a party 
on board composed of General Manager Williams, Chief Engi- 
neer Latcha, General Superintendent Morrill, representatives of 
the press, and others.* 


Not a jar or vibration not calculated for in the construction of 
this great piece of engineering and mechanism was perceptible. 
The locomotive, as it crossed the draw going toward the eastern 
end and got fairly on its way, heralded in triumphant blasts from 
its whistle the tidings of the practical completion of the great 
iron thoroughfare that connects the East and West which will 
have an impressive bearing on Cleveland's future. 

The echo of the whistle was taken up by the locomotives of the 
other roads as they became aware of what was going on, by the 
sight of No. 20 as she steamed away, high overhead, and they 
sent back blasts of recognition which filled the air with their 
acclaims. It took but a few moments to traverse the 3,000 feet of 
track stretched across the valley on its girders of iron. 

Although it was to be expected, yet the sight of the locomotive 
and its load brought multitudes out to see it from the manu- 
facturing establishments and houses as it came along, the fore- 
runner of the countless trains and freights of humanity and 
commodities that will follow. 

A glance at the advantage to be derived from the course 
taken by the Nickel Plate vindicates what appeared to be a 
bold piece of engineering, and proves its marvelous good judg- 
ment.®? 


| 
| 


The day following the original crossing of the viaduct the 
Cleveland Herald wrote: 
5° Cleveland Herald (reprinted in Bellevue Local News, Aug. 26, 1882). 
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From now until some indefinite time in the future, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad may be said to have not 
only an active, but a paralleling competitor. The completion of 
the Nickel Plate viaduct in Cleveland yesterday, which was the 
last unfinished work, so far as construction goes, on the entire 
line, places the Lake Shore in that position. The Nickel Plate is no 
longer an uncertain quantity, a railroad on paper, but a fixed fact, 
complete in construction. Within a few days it will become an 
active fact, and with equal rights will present its claims to the 
community through which it traverses and which is to be 
benefited by it. No road was ever constructed which started out 
with better prospects for prosperity than does the Nickel Plate. 
To be sure it has in the Lake Shore a strong and thoroughly 
established competitor, and as it is the younger, it is of necessity 
the weaker line. But for its comparative weakness in this respect 
it finds compensation in the fact that its earning necessities are 
not so great as are those of the Lake Shore.®* 


Suitable passenger terminal facilities for the Nickel Plate in 
Chicago still remained indefinite at the completion of road con- 
struction. But about this time, as a result of conferences in the 
East between Presidents Ackerman of the Illinois Central, Cum- 
mings of the Nickel Plate, and Vanderbilt of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, it was decided that the Illinois Central Rail- 
road would give up its long contest with the city of Chicago for 
two blocks of land along the lake front, and begin at once the 
erection of a depot on a site where the ruins of a former depot, 
burned in the great fire of October 9, 1871, still stood. It was to 
cost over half a million dollars, be completed in 1883, and was to 
be jointly occupied by the Illinois Central, Michigan Central, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Nickel Plate.°* The later acquisition 
of the Nickel Plate by the Vanderbilt interests solved its long 
disputed Chicago entrance question. 


The Nickel Plate Road from its inception had changed the life 
of Bellevue, Ohio. For months there had been the struggle to 
obtain the road itself. As soon as the town received the promise 


°8 Cleveland Herald, Aug. 29, 1882. 
"4 Conneaut Reporter, Aug. 28, 1882. 
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of the road, it entered the competition for the roundhouse and 
shops, which it likewise secured. Then followed the opening of 
the road and the completion of the shops. The Nickel Plate Road 
became an important part of Bellevue economy and everyday 
living. While the citizens began to realize what the road was to 
mean to them—and this was the beginning of Bellevue’s life as 
a “Nickel Plate town’—what they did not foresee was that by 
1947 it would be the focal point of the entire line, where trains 
from the three divisions would pass through greatly expanded 
facilities. 

But Bellevue in 1882, more sentimental than other sections of 
the road, planned and performed a ceremony equaled only by 
the driving of the famous golden spike to join the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific Railroads at Ogden, Utah on May 10, 1869, 
which marked the completion of the first transcontinental rail- 
way. 

An elaborate celebration was planned at the roundhouse to 
drive the last spike, which proclaimed the official completion of 
the Nickel Plate. Officials were invited, an elaborate program 
arranged, and a special spike was hand-forged and nickel-plated — 
for the occasion. It was driven in the center of the turntable as 
an appropriate place to mark the end of construction. While the 
golden spike ceremony at Ogden has been given wider publicity, 
certainly the nickel spike ceremony at Bellevue was no less color- 
ful or momentous to the people and communities involved. Today, 
the original spike is on display in the Nickel Plate History Room 
in Cleveland, an eternal reminder of the completion in less than 
600 days of over 600 miles of main and secondary track and of 
a new trunk line. 


rf 


East and West—The Twain 
Did Meet 


single building, for work is progressing simultaneously at 

many points. Therefore, the consideration of the line as an 
entirety omits many of the interesting and important problems, 
fears, and petty triumphs of the individual towns along the line. 
The story of how the road affected each community is full of 
similarities and also great contrasts. 

In discussing the Norwalk-Bellevue rivalry for the portion of 
the route through north central Ohio, we have noted the atti- 
tudes and problems of towns in that section. We have also looked 
objectively at the construction of the Nickel Plate as a complete 
unit, and its over-all problems. But we cannot pass on to the 
next era without investigating the problems which confronted the 
eastern division between Cleveland and Buffalo, and the Fort 
Wayne division stretching from Fort Wayne to Chicago. 


T= construction of a railroad is not like the erection of a 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Buffalo, like smaller communities, early waxed enthusiastic over 
“Gould’s Chicago Line,” for on the eastern division of the road, 
as elsewhere, it was an accepted fact at first that the new line 
was a Jay Gould project. The survey between Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, and through much of northern Ohio, had been completed.” 


1 Buffalo Courier, Mar. 18, 1881. 
2 Chicago Times (reprinted in Buffalo Courier, Mar. 31, 1881). 
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However, since Buffalo was the most easterly point, and already 
had greater railroad facilities than the more westerly cities, it 
did little more than show mild enthusiasm over the new road . 
until the fall of 1882.8 | 

The signing of the contract between the Erie Railroad and the 
new road in September, 1882, however, was of particular interest 
to Buffalo, for by its terms the Nickel Plate received probably the 
best available terminal facilities in Buffalo, and an immense yard 
where the traffic of both roads could be handled jointly. The 
Erie obtained track facilities at several points along the Nickel 
Plate and a terminal at Chicago.* 

The officers of the Nickel Plate made a thorough inspection of 
the company’s property in Buffalo on October 4, 1882, to make 
certain that the new offices at the corner of Exchange and Wash- 
ington Streets would be ready for occupancy by the date set for 
the road’s opening.® 

Moving along the line to Erie, surveyors had been busy in this 
section prior to the announcement of the projected new trunk 
line. Late in January, 1881, a corps of ten engineers and surveyors 
had appeared at the western limits of Erie to continue their 
preliminary line between Ashtabula, Ohio, and Brocton, New 
York. This was for Erie’s new railroad, the Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago (the Clark, Post, and Martin venture) to be run be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago. With the announcement of the Nickel 
Plate early in February, more surveyors appeared who assured 
the citizens that the new road would be located within a month.® 
(By April, of course, the Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago was 
consolidated into the Nickel Plate. ) 

In the ensuing three weeks, three proposed routes were 
mapped through Erie and a fourth one surveyed. The three were: 
a Nineteenth Street route, a line which had been run south of 
the city, and one which passed over Second Street.” Then, when 
the people clamored for a route along the bank of the Lake, the 
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8 Buffalo Courier, Apr. 14, 1881. 

4 Tbid., Sept. 28, 1882. 

5 Ibid., Oct. 5, 1882. 

6 Erie Morning Dispatch, Jan. 27, 1881; Erie Gazette, Feb. 8, 1881. 
7 Ibid., Apr. 11, 1881. 
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Nickel Plate obligingly had a corps of surveyors run a fourth 
line which was almost immediately eliminated by natural as well 
as other obstacles.® 

In March, Erie was made headquarters for the Erie Division, 
extending from Cleveland to Buffalo, and Captain Wallace 
McGrath, superintendent of construction for that portion of the 
road, opened a suite of offices on the third floor of the Dime Say- 
ings Bank.® Room 17 was frequented by people seeking informa- 
tion about the new line in the early days. They received it too; in 
fact, the public was urged to examine the maps in the railroad 
office, showing the general position of the three proposed routes.” 

An Erie Morning Dispatch editorial of May 7 reflected in gen- 
eral the attitude of the citizens, who were not only eager to have 
the road itself but to have it constructed on Nineteenth Street. 


It is not necessary to tell the people of Erie that a new railroad 
—especially a new trunk line—will be an inestimable advantage 
to the city. Opinion is unanimous on that point already. No one 
knows better than our businessmen that Erie has been retarded 
in its growth by the lack of railroad facilities and the absence 
of low rates which competition insures. The strife between rail- 
roads to secure business is always beneficial to those cities which 
are so situated that they can make a choice of lines. This ad- 
vantage Erie has never enjoyed, either for passenger or freight 
traffic. Freight rates between certain eastern and western points 
have frequently been so low as to leave but a very narrow margin 
of profit to the railroads, and passenger rates have been little 
more than nominal. Almost every city on the lakes between 
Buffalo and Chicago has enjoyed the benefits of these low rates 
except Erie; but this city, not being a “competing point,” is 
completely at the mercy of the railroads and obliged to pay the 
maximum charges, which in towns so situated are usually high 
enough to make up for reductions elsewhere. 

Public opinion being unanimously in favor of the new railroad, 
the only question to be decided is in regard to the location. If the 
road goes through the city at all, it must either run through 
Second Street or Nineteenth Street. It is conceded that the 


8 Tbid., May 5, 1881. 
° Ibid., Mar. 24, 27, 1881. 
10 Tbid., Apr. 11,°1881. 
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former route is well-nigh impracticable, both on account of the 
steep grades and the fact that the Lake Shore tracks would 
have to be crossed twice. The latter obstacle is a very serious 
one, which perhaps might not be overcome until after many 
months of vexatious litigation. This the new company is deter- 
mined to avoid and will, it is understood, if the right of way on 
Nineteenth Street cannot be procured, run the road about a 
mile and a half south of the city—in which case the new line 
might as well run through Corry [nearly thirty miles southeast] 
for all the good it will do Erie. This is so well understood by the 
merchants, manufacturers, and other business men of the city 
that a mammoth petition, signed by our most substantial citizens 
—gentlemen representing millions of capital—has been sent to 
[city] Councils praying that a right of way be granted on Nine- 
teenth Street, which route is not only most practicable for the 
railroad, but the most advantageous one for the city that can 
be selected. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to the great majority of business 
men of Erie that the ordinance for right of way, now pending in 


Councils, is opposed by a few of the property owners on Nine- 


teenth Street, on the ground that they would receive no com- 
pensation for the damage to their property. Their action forms a 
striking contrast to the liberality which has prevailed in the 
other parts of the county, where the owners of property have 
not only asked for no compensation, but have made generous 
contributions in aid of the project. While it is universally con- 
ceded that the interest of the many is paramount to the interest 
of the few, the Dispatch does not believe that private rights 
should be ruthlessly invaded. Still, it is an open question whether 
property on Nineteenth Street would not be benefited rather 
than injured by the railroad, and the weight of opinion seems to 
be that the owners of real estate in that neighborhood would lose 
nothing by the new enterprise. 

When the matter comes up for final decision in the Councils, 
it is to be hoped that the subject will be approached by the 
representatives of the people with a full sense of the responsibil- 
ity resting upon them. The people unanimously demand the 
new railroad, and all but a very few say that it should run through 
Nineteenth Street. As it looks now, the company must have 
that street or none. No one desires that private property should 
be sacrificed; few believe that it would be injured by any location 
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of route. All agree, however, that to drive the new road out of the 
city would be an act of supreme folly. Such an outcome would be 
looked upon as a public calamity, to strive to avert which is the 
duty of every man who has the interest of the city at heart.1? 


It was fully anticipated that the requested right of way would 
be granted at the Council meetings May 9, 1881, since the rail- 
road asked nothing of the Councils or the citizens except the right 
of way on Nineteenth Street—no grants for depots, grounds, or 
shops. Furthermore, the Evening H erald, the Sunday Gazette, 
the Dispatch, and even the Erie Advertiser, which was the only 
paper published south of the depot and which stood for South 
Erie, had endorsed the Nineteenth Street route.’® C. M. Reed, in 
order to secure the location on Nineteenth Street, had donated 
to the company the right of way through the Reed estate, a tract 
100 feet in width from State Street at Nineteenth to Parade, and 
also offered to donate the ground for the company shops, if they 
would locate them in Erie.** 

The Nickel Plate met with more opposition in Erie than at any 
other place along the road, but the newspapers stated emphati- 
cally that the railroad could get along without Erie much better 
than the city could manage without the benefits of the new road. 
The City Councils now flatly refused to grant the right of way 
until the company agreed to spend $100,000 in permanent im- 
provements within the next two years. There was an exchange 
of telegrams with the Metropolitan National Bank of New York, 
as to who were the responsible representatives of the new road 
in Erie as well as to the names of the officers, following which the 
ordinance passed the Select Council but was too much for the 
Common Branch.*® 

Finally, the company agreed to comply with the amended 
ordinance, giving bond to assure the city of its good faith,” and 


1 Ibid., May 7, 1881. For additional comment on action and attitudes, Erie 
Morning Dispatch, Mar. 8, May 1, 5, 6, 1881; Erie Gazette, Apr. 12, 1881. 

% Erie Gazette, May 8, 1881; Erie Morning Dispatch, May 9, 1881. 

13 Evening Herald (reprinted in Buffalo Courier, Mar. 18, 1881). 

74See newspapers of these months for arguments pro and con. 

1° Erie Morning Dispatch, May 14, 1881; Erie Gazette, Jan. 1, 1882. 

16 Erie Morning Dispatch, May 18, May 18, 1881; Erie Gazette, May 15, 1881. 

7 Erie Gazette, Jan. 1, 1882. 
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the Common Council after many speeches, some meetings, various 
delays, and amidst a breathless silence, passed the Nineteenth 
Street Ordinance on the evening of May 20. When the result 
was announced at Council meeting, a scene of wild excitement, 
seldom seen in the Council rooms, ensued. Men threw up their 
hats and shook hands with each other, while cheer after cheer 
shook the building.*® 

It was later disclosed after investigation that opposition had 
been fostered and backed by the manager of the Philadelphia 
and Erie Railroad, which was controlled by the Wabash, and as 
three members of the Council were officials of the P. and E. Road, 
their opposition was sufficiently strong to prevent the wishes of 
the citizens from being carried out for some weeks.” In fact, 
Colonel J. Ross Thompson, attorney for the P. and E. Road, led 
the opposition but was soundly thrashed in verbal battle by W. R. 
Davenport, president of the Erie Car Works, one of the largest 
manufacturers of the city, and William A. Galbraith, president 
judge of the District.” 


The Nickel Plate management had done many things to 
impress people with the substantial character of the new trunk 
line from New York to the West. However, there were those in 
Erie and elsewhere who looked upon it “merely as a stock jobbing 
arrangement” and were skeptical that it would ever be built. 
However, when two carloads of implements to be used in grading 
and one carload of horses and mules arrived in Erie on the morn- 
ing of May 5, 1881, its citizens felt a far greater degree of cer- 
tainty concerning the Road.” 

The Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Western Railway paralleled the 
Nickel Plate from Brocton to Buffalo; therefore, an arrangement 
was effected—and the contract let—whereby one-half of the 
| road was to be built by the Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Western Com- 
| pany (now the Pennsylvania) and the other half by the Nickel 


18 Erie Morning Dispatch, May 21, 1881. 

19 Cleveland Leader, May 16, 1881. 

20 Erie Morning Dispatch, May 21, 1881; Erie Gazette, May 22, 1881; Cleveland 
Leader, May 23, 1881. 

21 Frie Morning Dispatch, May 6, 1881. 
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Plate.22 This agreement was carried out and the track so built. 

The company agents who were out securing the right of way 
in the county had met in general a co-operative attitude from the 
owners whose farms they sought to cross.”* Occasionally, how- 
ever, the agents met with troubles. One of them, George E. Paine, 
who was working near Painesville, became disgusted with the 
high prices asked by the property owners, so he concluded to run 
a new line for the company on his own hook. He had a split 
compass and, procuring the services of an assistant, began to 
survey and lay out a new route. His new line was marked by 
pieces of lath bearing huge streamers of white muslin, which he 
had fastened to every fence that crossed his line, and upon some 
of the trees he placed tall poles with huge muslin flags. Paine 
was surprised at his work by Engineer McGrath, whom he showed 
over his new line, and, in spite of its primitive and novel con- 
struction, it was found to be an excellent route.** 

The officials stated that they had probably run through more 
orchards in Erie County, Pennsylvania, than in any other county 
along the road. Most farmers had taken more pride in their 
orchards than in any other part of their farms. They had watched 
the growth of their trees from mere shoots and had taken infinite 
pains with their cultivation, so, they attached great importance 
and value to them. Consequently, it was often difficult to agree 
on terms for such property.”*> While the coming of the railroad 
destroyed small portions of certain orchards along the right of 
way, it ultimately further developed related industry along the 
road, as indicated by the number of fruit processing and packing 
plants located through this territory today. This early pride of 
the farmers in developing their orchards and vineyards is largely 
responsible for the current high fruit production in the sandy 
lake shore area. 

Work progressed with difficulty—the intense summer heat, 
the lack of lodging for workmen, the paucity of teams due to the 
farmers’ need for them on the farms, were all obstacles to be met. 


22 Erie Morning Dispatch, May 6, 7, 1881. 
23 Erie Gazette, Apr. 28, 1881. 

24 Tbid., Apr. 28, 1881. 

25 Erie Morning Dispatch, June 1, 1881. 
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Quite a number of Erie men were engaged in various capacities 
on the new line, and their experiences with the Italians and other 
immigrants whose knowledge of the English tongue was about 
as extensive as the Americans’ comprehension of foreign lan- 
guages, were sometimes amusing.”* 

Scarcely had the new line extricated itself from its difficulties 
with the city when the Philadelphia and Erie filed a protest 
against a grade crossing in Erie, and the new road was com- 
pelled to build a huge trestle, over half a mile in length, across 
the P. and E. tracks (now the steel trestle across Pennsylvania 
tracks ). This was the longest trestle on the line, the total length 
being 3,230 feet; it crossed the passenger tracks at an elevation of 
32 feet and the freight track at 27 feet. This was supposed to be 
the last obstacle in Erie.?” 

However, in the closing days of 1881, when the Nickel Plate 
began laying ties and rails, an injunction was served by property 
owners along Nineteenth Street, who insisted that the company 
give bonds securing the property owners from “consequential 
damages.” After a day’s delay work was resumed, the company 
being willing to settle the matter in the courts.” 

The story of how the track was rushed through Erie was related 
by the Erie Dispatch of April 8, 1882, under the caption of 
“Heading Them Off.” 


The workmen on the Nickel Plate were concentrated, and at 2 
oclock Sunday morning work was begun and every effort made 
to get the work of track laying on with all possible speed. The 
rails were laid on Nineteenth Street in the morning, and when 
the cemetery was reached, thousands of people lined the side- 
walks and sat on the fences. The greatest excitement prevailed, 
all wondering at the marvelous rapidity with which the rails 
were laid on the ties and the spikes driven. They laid one 
block from Chestnut to Myrtle Streets in nineteen minutes, and 
by 6 o'clock the track was down to the middle of the State 
Street bridge. The wooden bents are so placed that the rails can 
be laid and the iron built from the under side. The reason for 


6 Tbid., July 19, 1881. 
7 Erie Gazette, Jan. 1, 1882; Erie Morning Dispatch, Aug. 16, 1881. 
*8 Erie Gazette, Jan. 1, 1882, 
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this haste on the part of the company is reported to proceed from 
a desire to head off a number of other property holders on 
Nineteenth Street, who were about to apply for writs of in- 
junction when court opened this morning, claiming consequential 
damages. Three property holders had writs issued and the com- 
pany filed bonds in the sum of $75,000. By this move the others 
who entertained similar intentions will be checkmated, and the 
company relieved from giving further bonds. It is expected the 
eastern limits of the city will be reached this morning. 


The Erie Gazette of March 19, 1882, previewed the railroad 
outlook in Pennsylvania for 1882 in the following words: 


It is estimated that fully four millions of dollars will be ex- 
pended in railroad construction in Pennsylvania during the year 
1882, the greater portion of which will be spent in the western 
and northern portions of the State. This does not include the 
money that will be spent for changes in railroad construction, 
such as the straightening of tracks, replacing wooden with iron 
bridges, etc., and the four million dollars, thus expended, will 
be on work that cannot be completed this year. The new roads 
that are being constructed and others that are projected will 
change railroad conditions in this State very materially, and 
perhaps transfer power now used for purposes of monopoly 
from control, where it is supposed to be perpetual, to other in- 
terests of which the public now have very little knowledge. 
Pennsylvania will be the battleground on which the control of 
the railroads of the country will be fought out.?9 


According to the Erie Morning Dispatch of April 28, 1882: 


A general impression prevails among people in thinly settled and 
isolated sections that the projectors of the new line are to the 
last degree extravagant in the expenditure of capital, this notion 
having been gained by the repeated term, “nickel plate.” Yes- 
terday an elderly granger hailing from the Beech Woods told a 
reporter that he and many of his friends really believed for a 
long time that the locomotives, rails, spikes, and every piece of 
metal exposed to the air were plated with a treble coating of 
nickel. Others who have traveled through different districts 
also say that modifications of this idea are extensively believed. 


9 Tbid., Mar. 19, 1882. 
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A special train of four cars over the Nickel Plate paused briefly 
at Erie en route to Buffalo about 4 P.M. on the afternoon of 
August 31. It was marveled in Erie, as elsewhere, “that a train 
could make a run, Chicago to Cleveland, in ten hours—an average 
of thirty-three and one-eighth miles per hour, including stops— 
an accomplishment without precedent in the history of railroads, 
which certainly refuted all claims that the road was in any way 
poorly or cheaply built.” 

So, the fundamental work of the new trunk line was practically 
completed,*® and interest in the Nickel Plate naturally lagged 
until the official opening on October 23. However, seldom was an 
appointment more eagerly sought in Erie than that of Nickel 
Plate agent—there were at least forty applicants, with a com- 
parable number more for subordinate positions. It seemed, in- 
deed, that the Nickel Plate was the current favorite; for many 
applicants were efficient men of experience from older roads.** 


Ashtabula’s hopes for a new trunk line had early been aroused 
by the preliminary surveys of Engineer Wallace McGrath, for 
the Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company, whose 
efforts preceded the formation of the Nickel Plate.** But the 
citizens sought to have a voice in the location of the road through 
Ashtabula, and McGrath bowed to their wishes, holding numer- 
ous conferences and meetings with them in an attempt to satisfy 
the greatest number. The Ashtabula citizens were particularly 
eager for a public bridge and suggested a railroad bridge with a 
foot-and-carriage way on the lower deck under the track—a 
costly structure which of course they did not get.® 

In October of 1881, when the construction of the Nickel Plate 
had become an established fact, the citizens wanted Ashtabula 
to receive more benefits from the road than merely being a way 
station. So began the struggle to make it a terminus and to locate 
extensive division shops there. In bartering for the shops, the 


8° Erie Morning Dispatch, Sept. 1, 1882. 

81 Tbid., Oct. 4, 1882. 

82 Ashtabula Telegraph, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, 1881. 
33 [bid., Mar. 4, Apr. 15, 1881. 
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road asked of Ashtabula sixty acres of land and $50,000 in cash. 
While the citizens felt the demands were exorbitant, they jeal- 
ously eyed their neighbors, particularly Kingsville which was 
eager to obtain the same prize, and evaluated every offer and 
counter-offer carefully.** 

During early 1882, Ashtabula underestimated the energy and 
activity of Conneaut. The Ashtabulans were eager for the Nickel 
Plate shops, but they were a bit too certain that competition was 
weak, and they closed their pocketbooks to requests for cash. 
When they belatedly realized their error and attempted to raise 
$15,000 to purchase an acreage for shops, they found they had 
slumbered too long, and on March 16, Conneaut received the 
coveted prize—the repair shops for the eastern division.®® 

On August 25, 1882 the Ashtabula Telegraph pointed out in 
various squibs that the grounds around the passenger depot were 
being landscaped and the freight depot was being completed. A 
modern telegraph office was about to be opened and the position 
of agent, while still unfilled, was bound to be filled soon, with 
more than ten applicants competing for it.** 


Conneaut never truly anticipated—although perhaps hopefully 
dreamed—that the Nickel Plate Road would ultimately be its 
principal industry, when on Friday afternoon of March 25, 1881, 
Engineer McGrath arrived in the little town of about 1,200 to 
make arrangements for securing right of way through its bound- 
aries. Loren Gould had been appointed agent for that purpose, 
and the men through whose land the survey passed, were re- 
quested to confer with him at their convenience.?? 

But while work was progressing along the line, Conneaut was 
stirred to its very depths by the rivalry for the eastern repair 
shops. Seventy acres of land, which extended one mile west of the 
city limits, were offered by the citizens to the road as an induce- 
ment. Conneaut’s diligence was rewarded on March 16, 1882 


84 Thid., Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 25, Dec. 9, 1881; Mar. 10, 1882. 
8° Tbid., Mar. 10, 17, 1882. 

%6 Thid., Aug. 25, 1882. 

*7 Conneaut Reporter, Mar. 28, 1881. 
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when it became a principal division point, as well as the location 
for extensive shops. The residents were wild with excitement, for 
it meant that hundreds of people would be employed and all 
business and civic endeavors would profit from the decision.*® 

Within a month Nickel Plate men were in the city closing all 
matters connected with the conveyance of the title of lands given 
by Conneaut citizens to the company. The lands had already been 
surveyed and plans perfected, so that immediate operations could 
be commenced by grading and laying side tracking. Plans were 
being drawn for the roundhouse which was to accommodate 
seventy-five engines.*? Conneaut people felt proud of their latest 
acquisition and watched the progress of construction with eagle 
eyes.*° The yard contained eight miles of side tracks and a reser- 
voir was being built to hold 50,000 barrels of water to be fed by 
springs—the water being conducted to the shops in four-inch 
pipes.** 

The erection of the shops had added much to the appearance 
of the town as well as to the value of its property. They were 
the impetus for the new buildings going up in all directions, and 
Conneaut businessmen anticipated a rapid growth in the im- 
mediate future. Lake View Park was laid out with beautiful 
drives overlooking Lake Erie, and a number of people began 
building cottages with the intention of making it a summer 
resort.*” 

These were the beginnings at Conneaut as far as the new trunk 
line was concerned, and from the early diligence and foresight of 
its townspeople, Conneaut has reaped benefits through the years. 
Today, with many additions and improvements to the equipment 
there, it is still a “Nickel Plate town.” 


FORT WAYNE DIVISION 


Fort Wayne was from the earliest days of great importance 
in the plans of the Nickel Plate, and as the final proposals crystal- 


88 Tbid., Mar. 22, 29, 1882. 

39 Tbid., Apr. 19, July 5, 1882. 
40 Tbid., July 5, 1882. 

41 Ibid., Aug. 16, 1882. 

42 Thid. 
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ized, it became increasingly so. As related in other places, the 
Lake Erie and Western planned late in 1880 to build a road (the 
Lake Erie and St. Louis) from a point near Tipton, Indiana, to 
St. Louis. Meanwhile, the Fort Wayne and Terre Haute Railroad 
Company was planning a road from Fort Wayne to Tipton, a 
standard gauge, to connect with the Lake Erie and St. Louis. 
This would make a through line from Fort Wayne to St. Louis 
seventeen miles shorter than the Wabash line between these 
cities, and thirty-three miles shorter to Detroit.* 

When the announcement concerning the formation of the 
Nickel Plate was made, incorporated with the original information 
was the story that the company had purchased 56 miles of the 
Wabash Canal, which secured to it the right of way and territory 
250 feet wide through the heart of the city of Fort Wayne. 

During the brief period between 1842 and the coming of the 
railroads into this area, the Wabash and Erie Canal, extending 
from Toledo to Lafayette, was responsible for opening up a large 
and important agricultural area. For several years prior to 1827, 
Indiana had contemplated building a waterway to connect the 
Maumee with the Wabash River. On March 2, 1827 the state 
secured from Congress a handsome grant of land to help in financ- 
_ ing the projected improvement. This federal aid consisted of 
alternate sections for five miles on each side of a canal that would 
connect navigable points on the two rivers. Indiana accepted the 
Jand grant, but soon found that any navigable canal that was 
built would have to be extended down the Maumee River through 
Ohio's territory. Accordingly, a conference was held in 1829 
between the two states and an agreement reached whereby 
Ohio undertook that part of the work within her borders and in 
return received a proportionate share of the federal land grant. 
Many difficulties were encountered in building the Wabash and 
Erie Canal. Yet, despite the obstacles of local jealousy, financial 
problems, and disease, the work of construction steadily pro- 
gressed. On July 4, 1843 the Canal was opened for navigation 
from Toledo to Lafayette. A great celebration was held at Fort 
Wayne as part of the festivities. Cannons were fired, bonfires 


* Fort Wayne Daily News, Jan. 15, 1881, p. 1. 
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lighted, and speakers proclaimed the arrival of a new day for the 
Maumee Valley. The future history of that section of Ohio was 
to prove the validity of their predictions. However, the rapid 
advent of the railroads altered the ultimate importance of the 
canal system.** 

No immediate confirmation of the sale was made, since O. A. 
Simmons, one of the canal owners in Fort Wayne, would not 
comment, and J. H. Bass, another of the canal owners, was away.*° 
For a week or more the newspapers were filled with speculation 
_ concerning the sale. However, it was finally disclosed that Wil- 
» liam B. Howard had concluded negotiations with the owners of 
the canal on Saturday, February 12, 1881,*° and on the following 
Thursday the former owners, Bass, Simons, and Company, re- 
ceived from the railroad a cash consideration of $187,000 for the 
transfer of the 56 miles of the Wabash Canal, the late canal 
company reserving the water privileges.*” The race-way reserved 
by the canal owners was 25 feet wide and extended from the 
intersection with the feeder canal to Lafayette Street, thus afford- 
ing the Company an opportunity to continue to supply three 
mills—Orffs Mill, City Mill, and Woolen Mill—with water.* 
Meanwhile, with speculation rampant concerning the proposed 
depot and possible shop sites, people moved with the greatest 
caution and there was only a minor real estate boom. 

The true story, however, is that Fort Wayne was deeply in- 
debted to William Fleming, president of the First National Bank 
of Fort Wayne, who was a large stockholder and director in the 
Nickel Plate, for the building of the road through the city. 


At the time the road was projected, the original survey took a 
line north of Fort Wayne. W. B. Howard, of Brown, Howard, 
and Company, had the contract for building the State House 
in Indianapolis. Fleming was treasurer of the state, and he and 


44 Lee Newcomer, “Wabash and Erie Canal,” Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 1937, Vol. XLVI, pp. 199-207. 

45 For lengthy discussion of this situation, Fort Wayne Daily News, Feb. 7, 21, 
1881. 
46 Tbid., Feb. 12, 1881, p. 1. 
4t Thid., Feb. 17, 1881, p. 1. 
45 Ibid., Feb. 21, 1881, p. 1. 
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Howard became personal friends, as it was through Fleming that 
all moneys were paid to contractors. Howard, in conversation 
with Fleming one evening, told him of this contemplated road, 
and also of the fact that the road was to parallel the Lake Shore 
and run north of Fort Wayne. Fleming then suggested to Howard 
that he attempt to alter the original survey so as to bring the 
road through Fort Wayne. He further stated that he would sell 
him the right of way through the city. This proposition interested 
Howard, and on Fleming’s return to Indianapolis the following 
week he brought with him a map of the Wabash and Erie Canal 
showing the location of the canal through Fort Wayne and 
Allen County. Howard, being duly impressed, took the matter 
up with Calvin Brice. Shortly thereafter, Brice arrived in Fort 
Wayne one afternoon, went directly to the office of the canal 
company, and the canal was bought that evening. However, this 
was not generally known and it was some weeks before the 
newspapers proclaimed the canal sale and then “as just con- 
summated.”*9 


Early in March, the people of Fort Wayne were depressed over 
a seemingly substantial rumor that the canal bed had really been 
bought by Gould to prevent it being used as a ship canal in 
opposition to his railroad, the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Company. The people felt they had been hoaxed. But it was all 
rumor and illustrates the inevitable linking of Gould’s name with 
every new or rumored proposal. However, many insisted that 
even if Gould held the canal bed or furnished the money for its 
purchase, at least that portion of the bed which lay between 
Fort Wayne and the point east of New Haven where the old 
Tiffin grade struck it, would be used for a roadbed for the new 
trunk line.*° 


All the fears and anxieties of Fort Wayne people disappeared 
when T. D. Loomis and A. A. DeCreet of Chicago, and J. H. 


49 Recounted by Henry Hammersley, auditor and cashier of construction, at 
the first Veterans’ Association meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 23, 1907. Recorded 
in “Official Proceedings of the Veteran Association of the Nickel Plate Railroad,” 
pp. 32-33. 

5° Fort Wayne Daily News, Mar. 5, 12, 1881. Other issues during this period 
carried various rumors, speculations, and stories. 
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McLane of Coldwater, Michigan, of the firm of Loomis, McLane 
and DeCreet, arrived in the city, having taken the contract from 
Brown, Howard, and Company to build the line from Fort 
Wayne to Chicago. The firm were well-known contractors of 
wide experience and set about establishing an office at 16 West 
Main Street. They owned about 60 teams themselves, but ex- 
pected to employ between 1,300 and 1,500 teams and a propor- 
tionate number of men. Since the first work involved the crossing 
of rivers and streams and required the construction of middle 
piers, bridge machinery, bridge men, and pile drivers were also 
en route.*? 

Definite proof of all this activity appeared in an advertisement 
on the front page of the Fort Wayne Daily News for April 4, 
1881. 


THE L. M. & D. CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


WANTED: 3,000 men and 1,500 teams to work on the line be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Chicago. Laborers will receive $1.85, and 
teams $3.00 per day cash payments monthly. Board from $3.00 to 
$3.50 per week. Good men and teams will find steady employment 
on this work for one year. } 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 3, 1881. 


There was much speculation as to exact route of the road 
through Fort Wayne while the L. M. and D. Construction 
Company was gathering its forces and preparing to break ground. 
No special ceremony was planned for this occasion—for the 
chief emphasis was placed on getting the greatest amount of 
work done in the shortest possible time. The L. M. and D. was 
composed of veteran railway builders about whom there was not 
the least suspicion of romance. There was no “first-shovelful-of- 
railroad-earth-business” about them.*? 

Under date of April 15, Messrs. Hakes and McLane wrote 
from Knox, Indiana: “We commenced work this morning with 
nine teams and twenty-five men, and tonight we have 400 feet 
of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway done, also one 


51 Thid., Mar. 29, 1881, p. 1. 
52 Tbid., Apr. 14, 1881, p. 1. 
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acre of grubbing, etc. We have the promise of thirty teams on 
Monday.” This was the first actual manual labor performed on 
the grading of the Fort Wayne-Chicago division, for which the 
L. M. and D. Construction Company had the contract.°* 

Over at South Whitley, some twenty-five miles due west, a 
committee of solid citizens met in early May with a number of 
the projectors of the Nickel Plate and virtually offered to obtain 
the right of way through Whitley instead of Columbia City to 
the north. Early in July the Nickel Plate was still engaged in 
running lines along the canal from near New Haven to Fort 
Wayne. The railroad did not plan to follow the meanderings of 
the canal, but where abrupt curves were met with, the path was 
to be abandoned and the line run as straight as possible.** 

By the last week in July the whole line between Fort Wayne 
and Chicago bustled with laborers and teams. It was anticipated 
that within sixty days construction trams would be operating 
over the road between these two points. Carey A. Wilson, assist- 
ant to Chief Engineer Latcha, and R. P. Van Dusen, division 
engineer, were busy men. Occasionally the farmers were culprits 
who had to be threatened with prosecution: they insisted on 
pulling up the stakes set by the surveyors, even after the right of 
way was purchased and paid for. A corps of men had to reset the 
stakes.*® 

It was asserted that never had railroad construction in this 
country been pushed so fast. For their part, the L. M. and D. 
Construction Company pushed their subcontractors, and their 
liberal wages brought many responses to their advertisements 
for men. 

So important was the railroad to Fort Wayne that scarcely a 
day passed without lengthy comment in the local press on some 
phase of the new trunk line, the men connected therewith, or 
the difficulties of construction. There was still a rather quiescent 
interest in securing the principal shops for the city. In mid- 
October, when General Manager Williams paid several official 
visits to the city, interested citizens pointed out the virtues of the 


53 [bid., Apr. 16, 1881, p. 1. 
°¢ Tbid., May 7, p. 1; July 7, p. 1; 1881. 
5° Tbid., Aug. 8, 10, 1881. 
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location for shop purposes and they felt much encouraged after 
his departure.” 

At Wanatah, Indiana, about fifty track layers were sheltered 
in large tents, facetiously called the “Hotel de Wanatah.” The 
dining hall tent measured thirty by sixty feet, while two sleeping 
tents were also provided, a double blanket being furnished for 
two men. Life there much resembled “roughing it” in the Army 
—even approximating “fox holing.” Brown, Howard, and Com- 
pany were crowding the subcontractors almost mercilessly, and 
men in abundance, freed from work in the harvest fields, were 
reporting for work all along the line.” 

Suddenly in late fall, Chicago awakened to the importance 
of the railroad to that city. It noted particularly that the new 
road had connections with all the trunk lines to the seaboard, 
| that it also made most advantageous connections with the roads 

coming up through Indiana and Ohio, and that the Nickel Plate 
was not only a welcome but a most important addition to the 
great railway system of Chicago. Chicago discovered that it 
opened up considerable new trading country to that city.™ 

Also at this time, the Nickel Plate was reported to be negotiat- 
ing with a syndicate of capitalists in Chicago concerning the 
construction of a branch from the new trunk line to Joliet. The 
length of this “cut off route” was to be about sixty miles and to 
parallel the Joliet line of the Michigan Central. The scheme was 
openly antagonistic to the Vanderbilt interest.*® While the 
branch was never built, the serious consideration given to it is 
proved by the fact that the proposed branch appeared on railway 
maps. . 
| itt 8 oclock on the evening of November 8, 1881, the first 

passenger train through from Fostoria arrived at Fort Wayne 
over the new railroad, and its passengers disembarked, took the 
horse car and rode into the city.® A few days later, a pretty 
milliner from Oakwood, Ohio, Miss May Whiting, bought a 


8 Ibid., Oct. 20, 1881, p. 1. 

°T Ibid., Aug. 22, 1881. 

°° Chicago Times, Oct. 23, 1881, p. 1 (reprinted in Fort Wayne Daily News, 
Oct. 24, 1881). 

°° Chicago Times (reprinted in Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 25, 1881, p. 1). 

60 Fort Wayne Daily News, Nov, 4, 1881, p. 1. 
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bill of goods from George DeWald and Company of Fort Wayne. 
The items were packed with her other purchases, and they and 
the lady placed on board a construction train, which backed up 
to the foot of Clay Street to receive its first lady passenger and 
first shipment of goods from the city. The firm’s memorandum 
of this historic incident was as follows: 


November 8, 1881 
Shipped per N. Y., C. & St. L. R. R. to Oakwood, Ohio: 
1 lot of asst Millinery 
1 Milliner 

Salesman, Lloyd.* 


The location of the shops became a burning issue in Fort 
Wayne during November, and many columns of newspaper 
space, with arguments for and against their location in the city, 
were expended on the matter. In the early fall, John H. Bass 
had understood from an officer of the road that if Fort Wayne 
wished the shops, it probably could secure them, if the citizens 
were willing to make a generous contribution. Bass then wrote 
to Calvin Brice on October 24, asking for specific information, 
and the latter replied on November 8 after reviewing the letter 
with the railroad executive committee. The company required 
$150,000 cash and about fifty acres of land from the city. While 
many people felt the demands were unreasonable and debated 
the issue pro and con, business leaders and ordinary citizens 
generally were behind the movement. They petitioned the com- 
missioners for a special election to vote an appropriation to the 
railroad. It was asserted over and over that every man, woman, 
and child would benefit, but that a stipulation should be made 
that Fort Wayne should become the “location of the company’s 
sole construction and principal repair shops; to be immediately 
constructed and perpetually maintained and operated to the 
extent required by the wants of the company in its business of 


61 Tbid., Nov. 10, 1881. 
62 For recapitulation of situation and letters mentioned, Fort Wayne Daily News, 
Nov. 19, 22, 1881; and newspapers of the immediately ensuing weeks. 
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operating the line from Buffalo to Chicago and branches.” The 
proposed tax levy for the shops amounted to ten dollars per 
one thousand dollars of assessed valuation.™ 

Even those who approved of the grant feared to become too 
confident, knowing that Bellevue—with the blessing of Governor 
Charles Foster—was waiting like a vulture to seize the entire 
prize for itself. So a public meeting was called for November 
29, at which a committee was appointed to represent the 
citizens, with Joseph K. Edgerton as chairman; it met with other 
business leaders and officials of the railroad company. The com- 
pany agreed to accept twenty-five or thirty instead of fifty acres 
of land, which had to be secured through private donation. By 
the acceptance of twenty-five acres a site could be found within 
the city limits, and three such were placed under consideration. 
After a full newspaper report to the citizens, the special election 
was set for December 20, 1881,® and a contract from the railroad, 
which contained resolutions passed by the Nickel Plate board 
of directors, was forwarded by the secretary to Chairman Edger- 
ton. In the special election the appropriation won by a 3,000 
_ majority.°° 
| One day the prospects of Fort Wayne's obtaining the shops 
were rosy—on the next only the “blues” were in vogue. It was 
reported about mid-January that William B. Howard had arisen 
at a recent meeting of the railroad magnates in New York City 
and offered $100,000 in cash and twenty-five acres of land if the 
company would place the shops at Hammond, the Indiana 
suburb of Chicago. 

Early in 1882 the Chicago railroad editors in particular, ob- 
served in glowing terms that the working end of the Chicago 
division would be at Hammond, where roundhouses and con- 
struction shops would be established, and that an additional road 
would increase the influence and importance of Chicago. As to 
its terminal facilities in Chicago nothing had yet been definitely 

®8 Fort Wayne Daily News, Nov. 19, 1881. 

64 Ibid., Nov. 26, 1881, p. 1. 

® Full report of citizens committee, Fort Wayne Daily News, Dec. 15, 1881. 


66 Full report, Ibid., Dec. 15, 20, 1881. 
67 Ibid., Jan. 17, 1882, p. 1. 
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settled—whether it would come in over the Western Indiana 
tracks or along the lake shore front.® | 

Then, on January 17 came a dispatch from Calvin Brice 
addressed to Joseph K. Edgerton, chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee: 


We have heard nothing from your committee or people about 
land for shops; please say to them that we shall feel free to 
locate at another point if the conditions are not complied with. 
The great expense of any location makes it necessary that you 
help the company in every way possible, and our time is short.®® 


The railroad now agreed to accept an additional $50,000 
donation added to the original $150,000, and would then purchase 
the best site without further aid.7° But meanwhile Bellevue 
passed a resolution stating that if necessary the town would be 
bonded for $125,000, which was felt to be a sufficient induce- 
ment to the company to locate its shops there.” The final round 
of strife between Bellevue and Fort Wayne for the shops was on. 

After the purchase of control of the Calumet and Chicago 
Dock Company by the Nickel Plate Syndicate in late January, 
1882, and its reorganization, William B. Howard was made 
president. The reorganization included freeing the old company 
and its property of a large mortgage of $1,250,000 which had 
been placed on the property in 1875. The company had 3,600 
lots at South Chicago, some of which were selling at $600 and 
more a lot and it had, in addition, between 4,500 and 6,000 
acres of land north of Lake Calumet; the land was valued at 
$6,500,000. Since the Nickel Plate promoters also controlled 
the Calumet Iron and Steel Company, it was almost a foregone 
conclusion that the company would locate their shops for the 
whole line on the newly acquired purchase.” 

Opposing this choice, Fort Wayne contended that it offered 


68 Tbid., Jan. 8, 1882. 

 Ibid., Jan. 19, 1882, p. 1. 

70 Ibid. 

™ Bellevue Local News, Jan. 14, 1882. 

” For additional discussion, Fort Wayne Daily News, Jan. 30, Feb. 18, 28, 1882. 

*® For full discussion of this purchase, reorganization, etc., Ibid., Jan. 80, 1882, 
p- 1 (from Chicago Evening Journal and other papers); Mar. 9, 1882. 
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| favorable factors, including lower cost, the proximity of hard 
_ lumber, and a lower wage rate. It pointed out that in Calumet 
_ the employees would be obviously annoyed at having to travel 
| ten miles to work—the distance from Chicago to Calumet—re- 
| turning the same uncomfortable distance every day.’* General 
| Manager Williams, who had charge of the location of the shops, 
| had proved a stalwart friend of Fort Wayne, granting them 


extensions of time in an effort to help them in their attempt 


_ to raise the additional $50,000. 


By the end of February, in spite of unflagging zeal on the part 


_ of the Fort Wayne citizens’ committee, subscriptions totaled 
| only $89,000. The newspapers were bitter in venting their wrath 
_ on the banks, which they insisted refused to subscribe anything, 
and on many wealthy citizens, who they claimed were con- 
| spicuous by their selfishness. At the same time they gave unstinted 


praise to General Manager Williams of the railroad, insisting that 
if Fort Wayne secured the shops, it would be “due entirely to his 
businesslike course and unquestionable integrity, whose dignified 
action throughout the whole case had won the admiration and 
esteem of all who met him, and despite the selfish opposition of 
some who had refused all aid and encouragement to the enter- 
prise from the start.” Furthermore, the liberal offers and the 
tremendous financial backing of the Calumet and Chicago Canal 
and Dock Company were considered too formidable an opposi- 
tion.” 

The end, in fact, was almost in sight. During the second week 
in March, 1882, the L. M. and D. Construction Company con- 
tracted with Brown, Howard, and Company to fill and grade 
immediately about thirty acres of land on the Nickel Plate line 
between Stony Island and Irondale, nine and one-half miles 


| from Chicago. This was the plot of ground on which the road | 
| was expected to erect its shops. When the syndicate for building 
| the road was first formed, it was understood that what money 


the other members failed to furnish would be supplied by Brown, 


Howard, and Company, and by Seney. The contributions these 


74 Tbid., Mar. 7, 1882. 
75 Ibid., Feb. 17, 18, 1882. 
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parties had made were said to be in the millions, and their 
interest in controlling the affairs of the road was accordingly 
large. It was even charged by bitter editors that the development 
of the Calumet land greatly modified the plans of the railroad 
builders, if indeed, it was not a prime object in building the 
road. This, of course, was merely a case of “sour grapes.” 

An Associated Press dispatch of May 8, contained the final 
announcement: 


A private telegram from New York states contracts are executed 
for the location of the main construction and repair shops of the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway at Stony Island, South 
Chicago. The expenditure on the work will be half a million.” 


It was later learned the contracts had in fact been executed 
between the railway company and the Calumet Company, the 
latter donating sixty acres of land at Stony Island as a site for the 
shops." 

It can be well understood why Fort Wayne, after untiring 
efforts, months of waiting, and endless printed and verbal com- 
ment, was dejected, but the lengths to which its people went to 
vent their spleen are almost unbelievable. However, many other 
“hopefuls” had fallen by the way, for there was scarcely any 
sizeable town along the line which didn’t hope for these shops. 

The newspaper articles themselves prove that libel laws were 
virtually nonexistent. The violent comment continued for days 
in the Fort Wayne papers. The new site was called Cummings’ 
“frog pond,” and Fort Wayne people were admonished to have 
nothing to do with the railroad.” It was inconceivable that fury 
could last so long. When General Manager Williams, Manager 
Caldwell, Chief Engineer Latcha, Colonel Neal, and Howard 
arrived in Fort Wayne from Cleveland in a special car to select 
a depot site, the Daily News sarcastically remarked, “Messrs. 
Cummings and Howard will perhaps considerately locate depots 
in or near this city.” 


76 Thid., Mar. 20, 1882, p. 1. 
"7 Thid., May 9, 1882, p. 1. 
78 Ibid., May 10, 1882. 
79 Ibid., May 16,, 1882. 
80 Thid., May 19, 1882, p. 1. 
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While the struggle for the shops was being waged, which 


was of paramount importance to only a few places, the work on 
this section of the road as a whole was progressing. By mid- 
February the road was completed from Hammond on the Indiana 
and Illinois line to the Huron River, near Bellevue, Ohio, a 
distance of 260 miles. From Hammond there were only 10 miles 
still to be built to Grand Crossing, Illinois, from which point the 
Nickel Plate would operate over about 10 miles of an established 
road, not yet selected, into a Chicago terminal.** 

McLane and DeCreet were questioned on February 15, after 
an informal meeting in Chicago of the L. M. and D. Construction 
Company and other men interested in the Nickel Plate, as to 


_ whether the St. Louis branch would be built during 1882, but 


they denied any knowledge of plans. This agreed with all reports 


_ that the St. Louis division of the railroad would not be built, or 
_ at least not very soon. It was contended that railroad builders 


as enterprising as the Seney Syndicate would never have allowed 
the season to advance so far without at least making preparation 
for the work, and this, the contractors had all stated, had not 


| been done. The St. Louis freight was to be received from the 
_ new road by the Wabash at New Haven, just east of Fort Wayne, 


and it was understood that an agreement to that effect had 
already been signed by the companies.” 

A party of men connected with the road and its construction 
arrived in Fort Wayne from the east on the evening of March 20, 
1882, where they were joined by another group to make an 
official inspection. Engine No. 1 took the party over the new 
track as far west as South Whitley, Indiana, from where they 
were carried in buggies across a gap of five miles on which the 
steel rail was not yet laid, meeting a train that was lying in wait 
for them on the other side on which they continued to Chicago, 
stopping at occasional points of interest along the line.* 

On April 5, 1882, ceremonies took place at the brisk little town 
of Sidney, Indiana, in Kosciusko County, celebrating the joining 


®1 Ibid., Feb. 14, 1882. 
82 Tbid., Feb. 16, Mar. 8, 1882. 
88 Thid., Mar. 21, 1882. 
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of the rails on the western section of the Nickel Plate, making 
a continuous line of track between Irondale, a suburb of Chicago, 
and Vermilion on Lake Erie, thirty-six and one-half miles west 
of Cleveland. At 4:30 P.M. the rails were joined by Mrs. W. L. 
Sarber of Claypool, and Miss Brown of Packertown, a flag station 
on the new road in the “suburbs” of Sidney. The event was made 
illustrious by the presence of over 600 people who had assembled 
from the neighboring villages and the country round about. 
Early in the day a citizens’ meeting was called and a committee 
on arrangements was appointed. During the joining of the rails, 
vocal music was furnished by the Sidney Glee Club, while Miss 
Florence Messimore presided at the organ. There were a number 
of speeches appropriate to the occasion, which was indeed im- 
portant to the town, one by J. H. McLane of the L. M. and D. 
Construction Company. 

So many people had assembled that no house in Sidney would 
accommodate them for dinner, so three long tables were spread at 
the sawmill of J. G. Boltz. The speakers proclaimed that the 
building of the railroad had “made” the town of Sidney. Only 
eight months previously not a shovel of earth had been moved ~ 
to mark what was now a brisk little town of 200 inhabitants,S* — 
which had been founded by Aaron Stumpf and Daniel Snell. 

For sometime Brown, Howard, and Company had had serious 
differences with the L. M. and D. Construction Company, which — 
the railroad owners felt should be adjusted before the final pay- | 
ments. The subcontractors were formally notified by mid-June — 
that their work was not satisfactory and they were asked to 
withdraw their men and material from the line. Accordingly — 
work ceased on the line between New Haven and Chicago. © 
Then, Brown, Howard, and Company employed engineers to 
go over the work, taking measurements of fills, cuts, and bridges, — 
and their notes were submitted in evidence in a suit in settle- © 
ment.*> The matter was ultimately settled. 

At about the same time—June 22, 1882—formal recording was 
made in the auditor's office at Fort Wayne of four conveyances — 


8 Tbid., Apr. 6, 1882, p. 1. 
85 Ibid., June 12, 1882, p. 1. 
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_ which were the largest transfers ever recorded in the county. 
But what was of greater interest was the fact that they all 
| related to the old Wabash and Erie Canal bed. 

| The Fort Wayne Sentinel of that date carried the following 
| front page story: 


THE Otp CANAL 


This afternoon there was put on record in the auditor’s office, 
the largest transfers ever recorded in this county. They are four 
in number and all relate to the old Wabash and Erie canal bed. 
The date of the first conveyance is July 31, 1847, and for the 
bed of the canal from the Ohio state line to Evansville, including 
the banks, margins, towpaths, side cuts, feeders, rights of way, 
basin, locks, dams, water-powers and structures. This conveyance 
is from the state of Indiana to the trustees of the Wabash and 
Erie canal. 

The second deed of conveyance is from the district court 
of the United States to Wm. Fleming, and is for the bed of the 
canal from the western boundary of the city of Lafayette to the 
Ohio state line, including all banks, margins, etc. The considera- 
tion mentioned is $85,000. 

The third deed is for the canal feeder from its intersection with 
said canal, west of the city of Fort Wayne to its source, the 
feeder dam, the mill lots in Fort Wayne now occupied by the 
City Mills and Orffs Mill and all the appurtenances thereto 
belonging. The consideration for this property is $50,000, and it is 
transferred from William Fleming and others to William B. 
Howard, trustee. 

The fourth deed of conveyance is from William Fleming and 
others to William B. Howard, trustee, and is for $100,000. The 
property transferred is the canal from the Ohio state line to the 
west end of the lower lock in the town of LaGro, in Wabash 
County, embracing between said points the bed of said canal 
and its banks, margins, towpaths, side-cuts, basins, etc., except 
the feeder canal and the other property conveyed above. The 
date of this last deed is February 12, 1871, and the date of the 
preceding instrument is April 12, same year. 

This then is a true history of the ownership of the canal, and 
shows the handsome profit Fleming and his friends have made. 
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The deeds from Fleming do not, it will be observed, include 
that portion of the canal between LaGro and Lafayette, which 
is a separate matter of profit. Howard represents the Seney 
syndicate building the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
along the towpath of the canal from New Haven to the western 
limits of the city of Fort Wayne.*° 


The L. M. and D. Construction Company had formerly turned 
that portion of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
between New Haven and Irondale over to Brown, Howard, and 
Company on June 15. A. A. DeCreet made payment to that day 
at Fort Wayne, July 17 and 18.*" Thus closed disagreements and 
challenges, in spite of which that section of the railroad was 
built. 

President Cummings, on July 31, referring to the St. Louis 
branch, said that the money for its construction had been laid 
aside by the Seney Syndicate and that work would be begun at 
Fort Wayne as soon as the frost was out of the ground in the 
spring of 1883.%* Thus, we see that the Syndicate still anticipated 
construction of the St. Louis branch just prior to the official 
opening of the Nickel Plate. Cummings, who was currently 
president of the Nickel Plate, the Lake Erie and Western, and 
the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville, was more in the news than 
ever, having just purchased through John B. Cohrs of Chicago 
the Peoria and Springfield Railroad for $509,000, at a Master's 
sale at Peoria.®® 


The nickname, Nickel Plate, had already caught public fancy 
and astute businessmen eagerly capitalized on its popularity. A 
Nickel Plate Railway restaurant owned by H. W. Avery, pro- 
prietor of all Nickel Plate restaurants, and operated by E. H. 
Mumby, local agent, was quite an addition to the facilities at 
Fort Wayne itself. The following advertisement was true and 
many special and “elegant” dinners were served here: 


88 Tbid., June 22, 1882, p. 1. 
87 Tbid., July 17, 1882, p. 2. 
88 Ibid., July 31, 1882, p. 1. 
8° Tbid., July 81, 1882, p. 1 (reprinted from Indianapolis Times). 


One of the Nickel Plate’s most famous advertisements, stressing 
its fine passenger services as indicated in the foreground by the 
uniformed porters and waiters, and features typical of the service 
rendered. 
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AVERY'S 
NICKEL PLATE RAILWAY RESTAURANT, 


And Dining Room, is now open for the reception of guests. 
Ladies and gentlemen will find this establishment a first-class 
resort, and where every delicacy in season can be obtained. 
Private supper parties supplied. 
E. H. Mumby 
Manager.*° 


The following concerned another type of “Nickel Plater’; 


A New “NICKEL PLATE” 


Messrs. Edgar Kemp and Company, of 55 East Columbia 
Street, have christened their grocery the “Nickel Plate Grocery” _ 
by which name it will be known hereafter. The christening in 
fact was not done by the proprietors, but by their customers, — 
who for some time have been calling it by that name, until | 
Messrs. Kemp and Company concluded to adopt the title. We _ 
know of no name that is more suitable than that of “Nickel 
Plate.” The store itself is as neat and clean as a pin, and every- © 
thing in it is strictly of the top shelf variety. Their butter is — 
“gilt edged,” their eggs are fresh as the dew, and all their staple 
groceries are “Nickel Plate.” Call and see them at the 

“Nickel Plate Grocery,” 
55 East Columbia St.°? 


9 Ibid., Dec. 7, 1882, p. 1. 
81 [bid., Nov. 1, 1882, p. 1. 


Trains on the Track 


passenger train over the Nickel Plate, a “special” which 

contained the following party: President C. R. Cummings, 
| Chief Engineer Latcha, Assistant Engineer Pardee, Trainmaster 
| Foulka, William B. Howard, Superintendent Morrill, and Clarence 
_ P. Dresser, Associated Press reporter, who furnished the following 
particulars of the trip: 


\ 80 marked the entrance into Cleveland of the first 


“Through like a cannon ball” was the expression used by one 
of the party when asked “How did you come through from 
Chicago?” 

The party left Chicago about 7 o'clock in the morning, their 
train consisting of a Nickel Plate engine, one passenger coach, 
and one Pullman car. Engineer Denis McCarthey had charge 
of the throttle out of Chicago. Between Chicago and Hammond 
the train was run quite slow, in order that a careful examination 
of the road might be made there. At Grand Crossing the Illinois 
Central is making arrangements to the east of their present 
tracks for the use of the Nickel Plate, and at some places the 
grading is already completed and ties down. About a half-mile 
south of Grand Crossing, the Nickel Plate branches off onto its 
own tracks. Connection between the two roads at this point 
has just been made... . 

The general car shops of the road are to be located at Stony 
Island, distant about ten miles from Chicago. Ground has already 
been broken here and foundations are laid for a roundhouse, 
which will accommodate fifteen engines. 
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At Cummings, distant about 12 miles from Chicago, where the 
great iron mills are located, the road is preparing to build a fine 
union depot in conjunction with the Chicago and Atlantic Road 
[now the Erie Railroad]. 

Leaving Hammond, a clean run at a rate of forty and fifty 
miles an hour was made to Fort Wayne. An excellent opportunity 
was here presented to observe the character of the road. The 
car, in which the party was seated, was peculiarly adapted to 
noting any defects in the tracks, but it rode as smoothly as 
could be desired, and the party dined as quietly as though 
seated at a hotel table, instead of sipping coffee and disposing 
of salads and cold chicken while being whirled through the 
country at almost a mile a minute over an entirely new road. 
Seated in the rear car the smooth stretch of track could be seen 
winding its way through the country for miles behind, its sixty 
pound steel rails set smooth and snug on. the ties, which on this 
road are unusually numerous averaging about 3,600 to the mile. 
President Cummings and everyone was more than pleased with 
the road and perfectly astonished to find the roadbed so smooth 
and such easy riding, as it proved to be. 

“I tell you what,” said Cummings, turning to the reporter ,“we 
have got a road which surprises me as much as anyone else, 
because it is hardly possible for me to think that it is only a 
little more than a year ago, when the project of constructing 
the road was under consideration, and now here we are flying 
over a stretch of five hundred miles of the finest roadbed in the 
United States, and all of it—grading, bridges, depots, and 
everything—has been constructed during the past year. We 
propose to enjoy our road and run it in a shape unequaled by any 
other road in the Union. Wait ’til you see our limited Pullman 
through train which will soon be on the tracks. It will be the 
handsomest, most elaborate and best run ‘cannon ball’ train yet 
run between the East and the West.” 

“When do you expect that your road will be fully equipped 
and ready for business?” 

“October first ought to see the road in the best running order 
and trains on regular schedule.” 

It may be stated that the Trader’s Dispatch Line has made 
arrangements to use the tracks of the Nickel Plate Road. The 
Western Express Company will handle all expressing, and the 
telegraph line is under the management of the road. The line is 
now strung to Knox, a station distant about sixty-five miles from 
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Chicago, and it will reach the latter place within a couple of weeks. 

At all the stations along the line, as the special dashed through 
the country, the citizens gathered and greeted the train with 
cheers and decorations. 

At Fort Wayne the company has a roundhouse which will 
accommodate twenty-seven engines. There are also repair shops 
located there. The road’s right of way at this point is right 
through the center of the town. 

Between New Haven and Arcadia there is a 75 mile stretch 
of perfectly level track, with a delightfully smooth roadbed laid 
on a beeline plan. It cuts through some very heavy wooded 
country, and the line of the road is dotted with lumber camps 
and sawmills. Large gangs of men finishing off the track were 
observed all along the line. 

At Bellevue the company has 86 acres of land outside of the 
right of way, and a very fine roundhouse to accommodate thirty- 
six engines, as well as small machine shops. 

At Rocky River, distant about nine miles from Cleveland, the 
depot was beautifully decorated with flags and bunting, and a 
large crowd awaited the train as it dashed up. Dan P. Eells met 
the party here and accompanied them into Cleveland. The en- 
trance of the road into this latter city is by way of a wonderful 
system of bridges, viaducts, and grades, and evidences the fact 
that a great triumph in engineering has been accomplished. The 
system of bridges embraces more than 3,000 feet, and carries the 
tracks through the heart of the “Flats” above all streets and other 
roads, and gives it unrivaled facilities for handling business. The 
work done in perfecting this most valuable entrance in the 
heart of the great commercial and manufacturing city can 
hardly be imagined. It is simply wonderful. When it is re- 
membered that the New York Central Road is expending a 
million dollars to perfect an “overhead” entrance into Syracuse, 
the value of the Nickel Plate entrance into Cleveland, requiring 
fully as great, if not more engineering at a cost of a quarter of 
the above, can readily be imagined. 

The train arrived at the Broadway Station in Cleveland about 
5 P.M., thus making the run from Chicago in ten hours, and 
this including various stops, etc. The trip thus far has been very 
satisfactory, the roadbed is in better condition than anticipated, 
and everything about it looks most encouraging.’ 


1 Cleveland Herald, Aug. 31, 1882, p. 3. 
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The party passed the night in Cleveland and in the morning 
started for Buffalo. Others joining the “special” in Cleveland 
were Daniel P. Eells, General J. S. Casement, and representatives 
of the construction companies of the Eastern division. Particular 
comment was made on the depots, most of which were “hand- 
some olive-colored structures with slate roofs,” and almost all 
of which were completed. At every depot large crowds were 
gathered to greet the party.’ 

The train was expected at Conneaut sometime between nine 
and ten o'clock on the morning of August 31, “and to give the 
dignitaries of this great thoroughfare a suitable reception the 
depot and engines on the sidings were decorated with flags, and 
a number of citizens, with the cornet band, were on hand to do 
the honors.” But the best laid plans are often frustrated, and such 
was the case here. The train was late, and the telegraph line 
not being in working order, the patience of those who were wait- 
ing gave way and they all went home. After dinner a few of the 
more persistent ones returned, and at 1:20 P.M. the train, con- 
sisting of Engine No. 151 and two coaches, made its appearance, 
stopping at the shops for a short time. But contrary to the general 
expectation, it failed to stop at the depot, steaming by at the 
rate of twenty or twenty-five miles an hour!* 

President Cummings and William B. Howard arrived in New 
York on September 1, after the completion of their first trip over 
the new road. They were obviously pleased with what they had 
seen and did not hesitate to say so. Cummings expressed himself 


as being highly delighted with the road: 


It was only a little over a year ago [he said] that the project 
of building the New York, Chicago and St. Louis was started. 
People laughed, called it a paper road, and said it would never 
be built. Look at it now. I have ridden over 500 miles of as fine 
roadbed as can be seen anywhere, going much of the time at 
from forty to fifty miles an hour.* 


On the same day, H. L. Morrill, superintendent of construction, 
gave notice: 
2 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1882, p. 2 


3 Conneaut Reporter, Sept. 6, 1882; Cleveland Leader, Aug. 31, 1882. 
4 New York Daily Tribune, Sept. 2, 1882, p. 5. 
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BROWN, HOWARD & C0., 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, 


CLEVELAND, O., SEPTEMBER iST, 1882. 


Notice is hereby given to all parties concerned that Brown, Howard & Company, 
having completed their contract for building the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway from Buffalo, N. Y., to Chicago, Ill, have this day turned over and delivered 


possession of said Railway and all property thereunto belonging, to the New York, 


Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company. 


All officers and employes of this firm will remain in service of the Railway 


Company, in same capacity as before, until otherwise advised. 


FOR BROWN, HOWARD & CO. 


H. L. MORRILL, 
Sup’t Construction, 


Notice of completion of the construction of the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railway from Buffalo to Chicago, September 1, 1882. 


to all parties concerned that Brown, Howard, and Company, 
having completed their contract for building the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway from Buffalo to Chicago, have 
this day turned over the possession of said railway and all prop- 
erty thereunto belonging to the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway Company. All officers and employees of this firm will 
remain in service with the railway company, in same capacity 
as before, until otherwise advised.5 


5 Fostoria Review, Sept. 8, 1882. 
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Henry Hammersley, auditor and cashier of construction, in the 
absence of Major Morrill (who in the meantime had accepted the 
general managership of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western 
Railroad) with Chief Engineer Latcha, approved the bill which 
was presented to the Syndicate for payment. The amount was 
in excess of $18,000,000.° 

Also on September 1, Henry Monett, the general passenger 
agent of the road, sent out a circular letter to general passenger 
agents of connecting lines. Accompanying it was a map of the 
road. The circular read: 


Dear Sir: 

I have pleasure in advising you that this company’s railway, 
extending from Buffalo to Chicago, via important cities and 
towns, will be opened for traffic on or about October Ist, proximo. 

That it will at once assume a foremost position amongst the 
leading trunk lines there can be no reasonable doubt. 

Favorable traffic arrangements have already been perfected at 
Chicago, Fort Wayne, Cleveland and Buffalo, and the inter- 
change of considerable business at intermediate junction points 
is assured. 

Anticipating the requirements of through business, I beg to 
request that you will kindly prepare, and hold in readiness to 
place on sale upon notice, an issue of tickets to principal points 
on and reached via this line. The further request is made that 
you will participate in the cost of joint reversable checks as per 
detailed statement submitted herewith. 

Confident of your prompt cooperation in securing for the 
“Nickel Plate” a representation at your stations, and in your 
advertising matter, equal in all respects to that granted its 
competitors, and assuring you of the intention to fully reciprocate, 
I remain yours respectfully, 

Henry Monett 
General Passenger Agent.” 


At this time the first maps of the Nickel Plate made their 
appearance. The Cleveland Herald wrote of them, “The Nickel 
Plate shows up plain enough and proper enough, but the Lake 


6 Statement of Henry Hammersley in “Official Proceedings of the Veterans’ 
Association of the Nickel Plate Railroad,” Oct. 23, 1907, p. 85. For details of 
Morrill’s appointment, Cleveland Herald, Sept. 27, 1882, p. 3. 

7 [bid., Sept. 2, 1882, p. 3. 
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Shore (the Vanderbilt road) from Buffalo to Cleveland is either 
totally eclipsed or crowded into the lake. At any rate it cannot 
be found upon the map. But perhaps the Nickel Plate didn’t 
intend to advertise the Lake Shore.”® 

In September the official guide appeared with a Nickel Plate 
map. Among the officials also listed was L. M. Schwan, as 
secretary of the company, an appointment which had not pre- 
viously been announced.® 

The first shipment of grain over the new road from any point 
as far west as Indiana was a carload of wheat to New York from 
L. M. and W. P. Rogers of New Haven, Indiana, consigned to 
Foster, Olmstead, and Nichols. This firm, of which Governor 
Foster was the leading member, had four elevators on the Nickel 
Plate between Fort Wayne and Cleveland and was planning to 
erect one at New Haven, if grain receipts at that station were 
satisfactory.*° 

As early as September, 1882, the Cleveland Herald disclosed a 
close co-operation between the Nickel Plate and the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie. 


The route traversed by the Wheeling and Lake Erie runs from 
Toledo in a southeasterly direction. The business between Toledo 
and points lying due east or northeast, as for instance Cleveland 
and Buffalo, is very valuable, and naturally enough the road 
should seek to get its share. Heretofore, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern has controlled nearly the whole of this 
business, and very naturally desires to do so in the future. How 
to successfully compete with the Lake Shore Road is a problem 
which will be solved upon the completion of the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 

This road, which runs almost parallel with the Lake Shore 
from Buffalo to Chicago, strikes the Wheeling and Lake Erie at 
Bellevue. General Manager Spriggs has made an arrangement, 
which will be perfected within a few days, whereby the Nickel 
Plate will find entrance to Toledo over the track of the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie from Bellevue. This enables the latter road to 
give Toledo another line for Cleveland, Buffalo, and the East, 


8 Tbid. 
® Ibid., Oct. 9, 1882. 
10 Fort Wayne Gazette (reprinted in Fostoria Review, Sept. 22, 1882). 
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which will compete with any now existing. Through cars will 
be run from Toledo to Cleveland and return. Parlor cars will 
leave Toledo for Cleveland over this route, the same as on the 
Lake Shore. This plan will be consummated soon after the 
opening of the Nickel Plate, which will be an event in the near 
future. This arrangement was never effected. 


By late September the contract between the Erie and the 
Nickel Plate in relation to terminal facilities in Buffalo had been 
signed; the chief features of it were: 


The Erie gives to the Nickel Plate the use of depots, tracks, 
and other facilities for handling both its passenger and freight 
traffic. In return, the Nickel Plate gives to the Erie the free use 
of their road at several points along the line where the Erie is 
in need of better facilities. The contract will expire in September, 
1884, at which time both roads expect to have their new con- 
nections, yards, and other arrangements completed. This is an 
important move on the part of both roads, giving as it does to 
the Nickel Plate probably the best terminal facilities to be 
obtained in Buffalo, and an immense yard where the traffic of 
both roads can be handled jointly. The Erie has many miles of 
side tracks, which have been partially completed, in addition to 
those now in use, which will now be placed in working order 
to handle the vastly increased business which will result from 
the new arrangement. The Erie obtains track facilities at several 
points along the Nickel Plate and a terminal at Chicago that 
would have involved an immense expenditure of money and 
the crippling of the traffic of the Chicago and Atlantic, its 
western connection, on account of the insufficient terminal 
facilities, if compelled to build them.” 


There were at the Chicago works of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, ready for delivery to the Nickel Plate, “twenty-four 
first-class and ten second-class coaches, four baggage and mail _ 
cars, and ten baggage cars. There are also in course of construc- 
tion at these works cars which will constitute the ‘limited express’ 


11 Cleveland Herald (reprinted in Bellevue Gazette, Sept. 27, 1882). 
12 Buffalo Courier, Sept. 28, 1882. : 


ry 
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of the same road. This train will be made up of one baggage car, 
one smoking car, one dining car, and two sleepers.”*” 

The passenger coaches were painted a dull red or reddish- 
brown color with several gilt stripes around them and had four 
wheel trucks with paper wheels. The coaches were finished in 
cherry, the first-class ones having frescoed satinwood ceilings, 
the second-class ones metal ceilings painted in light colors. The 
first-class cars had seating accommodations for sixty people, the 
seats were upholstered in crimson plush and had backs six inches 
higher than ordinary ones. The Bellevue Local News called 
attention “to the toilet room attached for the convenience of 
passengers who while on a long journey often find such con- 
venience very desirable.”* While the Cleveland Herald stated 
that “the salon set apart for the ladies contained a marble wash- 
stand with comb, brush, mirror, and towel. In fact although not 
literally nickel-plated, everything was found to be thoroughly 
gilt edged.”*® The second-class or smoking cars had rattan seats 
and were in general appearance the same as the first-class 
coaches. 

The windows of the coaches were very large, affording 
travelers an excellent view of the scenery. The cars were heated 
by Baker’s patent car heaters. They were lighted by oil chande- 
liers and provided with a bucket, an ax, and a saw for use in 
case of accident. 

Baggage cars for the accommodation trains combined the ex- 
press, baggage, and mail business in one car and were painted 
Indian red with striping and lettering in black and gold. They 
had six-wheel trucks fitted with forty-two-inch Allen paper car 
wheels. The engines, of Brooks build with all the latest improve- 
ments, were painted Holland green with the striping and letter- 
ing in vermilion.”* 

The freight cars were seal brown with white lettering.” In 
early October the Indianapolis Journal stated: 


18 Cleveland Leader (reprinted in Tiffin Tribune, Sept. 28, 1882). 

14 Bellevue Local News, Oct. 7, 1882. 

15 Cleveland Herald, Oct. 24, 1882, p. 8. 

16 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 23, 1882; Bellevue Local News, Oct. 7, 1882; Cleveland 
Herald, Oct. 24, 1882, p. 8. 

17 Conneaut Reporter, Aug. 9, 1882; Fostoria Review, Aug. 18, 1882. 
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The Nickel Plate is rapidly receiving its full freight equipment. 
The Indianapolis Car and Manufacturing Company is rapidly 
completing its contract for the new road, and almost daily 
forwards a long string of substantial and nicely finished boxcars. 
These cars are creditable to the Indianapolis Company, and if 
all the other supplies of the Nickel Plate are equally as good, the 
line will be admirably equipped.7® 


Rumors from New York suggested a change of presidents for 
the Nickel Plate. It was stated that President Cummings desired 
to resign and Rufus Hatch was mentioned as his successor. For 
some months the report had been in circulation that Cummings 
would retain the presidency only until the work of construction 
was completed and railroad operations begun.’® 

Among officials of competing lines considerable satisfaction 
was expressed with the appointments being made. One Bee Line 
representative said, “The Nickel Plate is gathering about it men 
of known character. While we shall expect they will work for 
business, and get their share, we can have confidence that such 
men as they are selecting will not be rate-slashers. From their 
past record we have reason to believe they will live Square up 
to their agreements.’ 

Over 6,000 applications actually were made for various posi- 
tions on the road, an average of over 11 for every mile of the 
line between Chicago and Buffalo. 

October, 1882, brought busy days. All preparations of the 
officers were in anticipation of opening the road for regular local 
business by at least the fifteenth of the month. Clerks under 
Superintendent Dwight were making out the time cards; General 
Passenger Agent Monett was distributing tickets, and General 
Freight Agent Spriggs was preparing tariff sheets. 

The chief representatives of the freight departments in the 
outside cities were to have the titles of Commercial Agents, and 
their authority was to have a wider range than was generally 


8 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 9, 1882, pal: 
*° Cleveland Herald, Sept. 11, 1882. 

»° Ibid., Sept. 80, 1882, p. 3. 

*1 Tiffin Tribune, Oct. 19, 1882. 


New York, Chicago & St, Louis Railway 60. 


—seGENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE. 


‘Cleveland, ©., Jan. Ith, 1882. 


Dear Siz:— Below pleace find 
names of officers of thio Company, for whom Unnuat 
Lasses for the year 1882 aze respectfully soficited: 

#C.R. CUMMINGS, : g : President. 

Cc. S. BRICE, : : R Vice President. 

W. B. HOWARD, : : :  Ass’t to President. 

LEWIS WILLIAMS,  : : General Manager. 

H. L. MORRILL, 3 ay : Gen’l Sup’t Construction. 

J. A. LATCHA,  : : 3 Chief Engineer. 

GEO. T. WILLIAMS, ; :  Sup’t Telegraph. 

We have 275 miles of main trach laid now, 
and most of it Lallascted. We expect to have the whofe 
Moar, Buffalo to Chicago, completed and in operation by 
July next, at which time, ov sooner if we operate any 
pact of the Moad, I will be phased to full your lot. 


Reopectfully, 


ORS oe Oe Ol SOTO SOT ONS OS 4 TCO BOSSE 8 Os CEOS Oe CORSE SEC Sees Sewer eT eee 


General Manager. 
eyf not requested by Lake Erie & Western R’y. 


Officers of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway, 1882. 
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accorded to foreign freight agents. General Freight Agent Spriggs 


was announcing appointments almost every day.” 

The official list of the officers of the road on its opening in- 
cluded: President C. R. Cummings, Chicago; Vice-President C. 
S. Brice, New York; Vice-President D. W. Caldwell, Cleveland; 
General Manager Lewis Williams, Cleveland; General Counsel 
H. L. Terrell, New York; Treasurer B. G. Mitchell, New York; 
Secretary L. N. Schwan, New York; Chief Engineer J. A. Latcha, 
Cleveland; General Passenger Agent Henry Monett, Cleveland; 
Superintendent of Motive Power, Ross Kells, Cleveland; Superin- 
tendent of the eastern division, G. H. Kimball, Cleveland; Master 
Mechanic western division, F. P. Boatman, Bellevue; Master 
Mechanic eastern division, E. A. Miller, Conneaut; Solicitors, 
Samuel E. Wilson, Cleveland; Assistant Treasurer, Henry Ham- 
mersley, Cleveland; Paymaster, E. A. Conger, Cleveland; Superin- 
tendent Telegraph, George T. Williams, Cleveland; Car 
Accountant, James W. Bohn, Cleveland. 

General Manager Williams issued a circular announcing the 
appointment of station agents as follows: 


Buffalo, P. G. Murphy, commercial agent; M. E. Wattles, 
local agent; E. J. Weeks, ticket agent; Westfield, William Pender- 
gast; Ripley, J. Tennant; Northeast, C. C. Wright; Moorheads, 
J. W. Bailey; Harbor Creek, T. A. Elliott; Wesleyville, ————, 
Erie, J. Dwight; Swanville, C. E. Cobb; Fairview, | Bia? 
Wheaton; Girard, F. H. Hopkins; Springfield, E. H. Randall; 
Conneaut, S. S. Crawford; Kingsville, W. O. Fowler; Ashtabula, 
W. E. Blakeslee; Saybrook, C. F. Goodwin; Geneva, W. C. 
Braman; Unionville, A. E. Shaver; Madison, W. R. Flower; 
Perry, C. G. Wakely; Painesville, O. W. Kile; Mentor, Adam 
Clark; Willoughby, Daniel Baker; Wickliffe, W. D. Martin; 
Euclid, M. Steinhoff. Cleveland: W. E. Thurber, commercial 
agent, E. R. Sanborn, local agent, E. O. Francisco, ticket agent; 
Columbus Street, C. W. Blackmer; River Bank, Le biter 
Dover, —--———_; Avon, F. C. Southern; Lorain, 

Vermilion, —-————-; Spiers Corners, B. Alcott; Bellevue, A. 
Woodard, Jr.; Green Springs, W. B. Chilton; Fort Seneca, L. C. 
Peckham; Fostoria, Lafayette L. Lang; Arcadia, W. E. Karn; 


22 Cleveland Herald, Sept. 27, 1882, p. 8. 
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Stuartville, James McCready; McComb, J. S. Davis; West 
Leipsic, C. A. Ford; Millers, E. W. Huntsman; Hector, C. W. 
Whitney; Oakwood, S. F. Ridenour; Payne, F. B. Bowman; 
New Haven, P. T. Ahern; Fort Wayne, F. H. Bernard; South 
Whitley, Theodore Rancevau; Packertown, M. A. Temple; Clay- 
pool, G. H. Jordan; Mentone, N. A. Clay; Tippecanoe, W. C. 
Elliott; Argos, W. J. Chalfant; Knox, C. M. Townsend; Val- 
paraiso, F. F. Brant; Hammond, C. M. Lander. Chicago: N. A. 
Skinner, commercial agent, I. L. Lockwood, freight agent, B. F. 
Horner, general western passenger agent, C. H. Row, ticket 
agent.?5 


Agents at all stations between Cleveland and Buffalo had 
received their supplies of tickets, bill-headings, and other nec- 
essaries for the transaction of all kind of business, as well as 
instructions from General Manager Williams to have everything 
in readiness by the tenth of the month for inspection by the 
auditor of the company.” 

For a number of reasons the officers resolved to postpone the 
formal opening of the road from October 16 to Monday, October 
23. On the twenty-third the road was to be opened from Chicago 
to Buffalo for through passenger business and _ local freight 
business. The opening was delayed in order to make certain that 
the organization and equipment were ready for action.” 

The station agents received the following telegram Wednes- 
day morning, October 18, 1882: 


It is the intention to open our entire line for local business 
on Monday, October 23, 1882. We shall start supply trains from 
Cleveland east and west today, and again on Friday with 
station supplies. You are expected to be at your station and 
ready to receive and take care of these supplies. You will have 
your stations and offices in readiness to do business on the day 
named, 

Lewis Williams 
General Manager?® 


28 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 28, 1882. Where names are not indicated appointments 
had not yet been made. 

% Erie Gazette (reprinted in Conneaut Reporter, Oct. 4, 1882). 

25 Cleveland Herald, Oct. 12, 1882, p. 3. 

26 Conneaut Reporter, Oct. 18, 1882. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, OCT. 13, 1882. 


To AGENTS :— 


Arrangements have been made to open this Railway 


for passenger business on the 23rd inst., with a limited number of 
local trains. Additional passenger trains will be scheduled from 
time to time until this Company’s train service will meet the 
fullest requiréments of the public. In the meantime tickets will 
be sold and baggage checked to local stations only. Rates fur- 
nished from this office from time to time for passage tickets, and 
for transportation of extra baggage, milk, marketing, packages, 


etc. should be compared as early as practicable with rates in 


effect by other lines and the undersigned promptly advised of 


any discrepancies which may possibly work to the disadvantage 
of this Company in competing for business. 


HENRY MONETT, 


General Passenger Agent. 


Official announcement of the opening of the railroad for passenger 
business, October 18, 1882. 
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Time Card No. 1 issued by the Nickel Plate took effect October 
22, at 2:30 P. M. However, it being the Sabbath, no trains were 
run until the following day.?’ ; 


On October 23, 1882, at 7:50 in the morning, the first regular 
passenger train—consisting of Engine No. 166, in charge of 
Engineer Rawson Germain, drawing a baggage and an express 
car, one first-class and one second-class passenger coach—left 
Weldon Station at Fourteenth Street in Chicago for Cleveland. 
On board were Trainmaster Berry, of the Illinois Central; Train- 
master Evans, of the Nickel Plate; I. L. Lockwood, Chicago 
agent; Robert Cherry, local yard master; Nichols, engineer of 
the Chicago division; Thomas Gordon, and about fifteen others, 
including trainmen, passengers, and press representatives. Con- 
ductor George Hewitt was in charge and very proud of his 
maroon-colored cars with their light wood-finished interior. The 
train arrived in Fort Wayne at 1:30 P.M., where it was met by a 
throng of cheering people as it had been at every station along 
the line. The run between Chicago and Fort Wayne was made 
in six hours, an average of thirty miles an hour including stops. 
A number of local passengers had been taken on and let off at 
different points.”* 

The road opened a new country to the Fort Wayne jobbing and 
manufacturing trade, one hitherto quite difficult of access. Travel- 
ing agents of local wholesale houses were eagerly revamping 
their trips in order “to take in the smart little towns which were 
springing up along the line.” 

Inaugural day in Cleveland meant that at precisely 7 A.M. 
a train started westward from the completed freight depot of the 
line at the foot of Cross Street. It consisted of Engine No. 154 
with the customary lettering upon cab and tender, done in 
bright red so as to constitute a distinctive feature of the line, 
a handsome baggage car, a palatial smoker, and a model passen- 


27 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 23, 1882. 
28 Chicago Times, Oct. 24, 1882, p. 8. 
29 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 23, 1882, p. 1. 
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ger coach. While there were few regular passengers, due to 
the early hour, a crew of officials were on board and made a trip 
to Lorain and return. Among them were Ross Kells, superin- 
tendent of motive power; G. H. Kimball, superintendent of the 
eastern division; M. E. Wattles, local agent at Buffalo; Will 
Blair, private secretary of General Manager Williams, and J. L. 
Orbison, secretary to E. E. Dwight. The conductor who “piloted 
the train and punched the passes” was D. R. Bolton, for many 
years associated with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis Railway Company in a similar capacity. 

The train started its journey by rumbling slowly across the 
great viaduct over the Cuyahoga Valley, pausing first at Colum- 
bus Street, where the passenger depot was not yet finished and 
where a large freight building was to be erected to accommodate 
the west side merchants. Most of the way through Cleveland 
only one track had been laid, although grading for a double 
track was completed and the double set of rails laid over all the 
bridges. Having passed under the Lake Shore and Michigan - 
Southern through an arch, the train ran almost in a beeline to 
Rocky River, pausing an instant on the east bank before crossing 
the “gigantic” bridge to the western side. Then it drew up in 
front of a neat little depot which had been christened River 
Bank, directly opposite the magnificent country home of Dan 
P. Eells. Many said it was the problem of bridging the river at 
this point which had decided the Lake Shore years before to go 
southwest into Berea, or Middleburg as that village was then 
called. 

From Rocky River westward, the almost direct air line route, the 
lack of practically any physical obstacles, and the generally 
new and good quality of the land drew forth favorable com- 
ment. Many people wondered why this route had not been occu- 
pied before, only to learn that about the time of the organization 
of the Nickel Plate the Lake Shore had surveyed the exact route 
now pursued by the former road from Vermilion to Cleveland, 
and would probably have built, but the Nickel Plate secured 
the releases, building their road according to the Lake Shore 
stakes. The object of the Lake Shore was to secure a shorter 
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route into Cleveland for through freights, and to avoid the heavy 
grades in the hills around Amherst and Elyria. 

The iron horse passed within a mile of Dover, near Eagle 
Cliff, a popular lake resort, through Avon into Lorain, formerly 
known as Black River. At each station two or three eager travelers 
boarded the train for their first ride in its fine new coaches and 
local folk gathered to welcome the first run. 

The road passed through the southern edge of Lorain, crossed 
the Black River on a swing bridge and over an adjoining swamp 
on a long trestle. Here, too, the Nickel Plate cut the Tuscarawas | 
Valley Road (now the Baltimore and Ohio), passing within less 
than a dozen rods of its depot. Connecting platforms had been 
built, so that this station served practically as a union depot, 
although the Nickel Plate had a new depot of its own a few 
rods further west. | 

Lorain had at that time a population of 2,000 to 3,000 people. 
Its factories, machine shops, and numerous buildings under 
construction gave it an air of thrift and enterprise which prophe- 
sied its prosperous future. An immense crowd had gathered at the 
junction to greet the inaugural trains, and many people had come 
to enjoy an excursion. Here the train from Cleveland met the 
train which had left Bellevue at 6:45 A.M., both trains pulling 
in at exactly the same moment. The eastbound train—drawn by 
Engine 165—carried one more passenger coach than the west- 
bound. The eastbound train continued toward Cleveland with 
a fair load of passengers, arriving at exactly 9:20 at the Cleveland 
depot, and from there it went on to Buffalo.®° 

Meanwhile, the westbound train, headed from Lorain to 
Chicago, arrived at Bellevue at 9:45, on time. Here the train 
remained in the station about ten minutes, changed locomotives 
to No. 157, increased its passenger list by twelve or fifteen, and 
went on its way.*! So, Bellevue realized at last the fruition of the 
hope born in the hearts of its people barely two years before—a 
fulfillment for which they had waited patiently, and paid 
liberally.” 


80 Cleveland Herald, Oct. 24, 1882, p. Sn 
31 Bellevue Gazette, Oct. 25, 1882. 
82 Bellevue Local News (reprinted in Norwalk Chronicle, Nov. 2, 1882, p. 5). 
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A Bellevue citizen recalled the contrast of just forty years 
before, when the first locomotive came in on the old Mad River 
and Lake Erie Railway, on identically the same ground. As a 
little boy he had stood at nearly the same spot to see it. 


It was in the fall of 1842, after the old Mad River and Lake 
Erie Road, about the first railroad in the State, was completed 
to this place. It had been operated by horses during construction, 
and to take grain and produce to the Lake at Sandusky; a 
locomotive and some little four-wheeled freight cars were ob- 
tained. As the engine came into Bellevue over the road for the 
first time, it began back in the woods to whistle, and such a 
screech had never before awoke the echoes in this then wilder- 
ness. It seemed like the voice of some monster from the infernal 
regions. People rushed to the station to see the curiosity for 
themselves, and gazed in wonder not unmixed with awe. It was 
then but fourteen years since the first railroad had been con- 
structed in the United States: what has since become one of the 
grandest institutions in the country was in its swaddling clothes. 
Hence the contrast is remarkable. Then, a small concern for an 
engine, without a cab to protect the driver from the weather, 
only two drive wheels, cylinders under the boiler and connected 
with the main axle with crank motion; now, a monster, almost a 
thing of life, the result of the highest engineering skill of modern 
times. Then, old strap rails on wooden ribbons; now, steel T-rails 
of the most modern construction. The parallel might be carried 
through the whole thing, but it is unnecessary. Everybody knows 
what the perfect railway system of today is, and to many yet in 
middle life, who remember what it was in its infancy, the contrast 
is wonderful.?* 


Ashtabula planned a real celebration for the arrival of the first 
passenger train on the Nickel Plate, an event witnessed by about 
300 of its citizens. Since the eastbound train from Cleveland 
and westbound train from Buffalo did not meet until Springfield, 
Pennsylvania, the former was the first passenger train into 
Ashtabula, and Conductor H. Shaffer was the recipient of the 
surprise planned for the first conductor to pilot a regular pas- 
senger train through the city. As he stepped from his train he 


83 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1882. 
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was presented by James K. Stebbins, one of the leading jewelers, 
with a fine gold conductor’s badge.** 

The first trains from Conneaut were local freights, one going 
east and the other west, both leaving at 6 A.M. The eastbound 
train went out with Engine No. 11, Engineer Lewis, and Con- 
ductor Ball. The westbound train had Engine No. 80, Engineer 
Camp and Conductor Jones. The next arrival was the Buffalo 
accommodation from the west, at 12:05 P.M., with Engine No. 
165, Engineer Farley, and Conductor Shaffer; it continued east- 
ward at 12:10 with Engine 169, Engineer Donovon, and Con- 
ductor Shaffer. This was followed by the Bellevue accommoda- 
tion from the east at 12:50 P.M. with Engine 162, Engineer 
Patsey Brown, and Conductor Bryant, continuing westward at 
12:55 P.M. with Engine 152, Engineer Peters, and Conductor 
Bryant.*° | 

The first regular train from Buffalo left Monday at 8:15 A.M. 
in charge of Conductor Bryant with Engineer P. Brown at the 
throttle. On board were Conductor G. H. Young, Master Car- 
builder D. F. Andresgg, Trainmaster F. Eastman, and a train 
crew who were learning the road. The evening train came in to 
Buffalo on time in charge of Conductor Shaffer, still greatly 
pleased over the Ashtabula episode, with Engineer Donovan 
on the engine.*® 

The first regular freight train left the junction at Seneca Street 
in Buffalo on Monday morning at 6 oclock. P. G. Murphy, com- 
mercial agent in the city, was busy getting out his tariffs and 
stated that without doubt he would be able to furnish rates to 
any point in several days. The Erie was temporarily accepting 
the new road’s freight at Buffalo, but the Nickel Plate agreed to 
accept freight for almost all local points along the line. Other 
firsts near Buffalo included the first freight shipped from Buffalo 
over the road—a carload of general merchandise consigned to 
W. L. Potter at West Springfield, Pennsylvania. The first call for 
tickets was for one to Silver Creek.®” 


84 Cleveland Herald, Oct. 24, 1882, p. 8. 
35 Conneaut Reporter, Oct. 25, 1882. 

36 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 25, 1882. 

37 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 25, 1882. 
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And at other points people were eager to have the honor of 
being Number 1 in connection with the Nickel Plate. The first 
freight for Bellevue over the new road was received by A. Ruffing 
and delivered by C. A. Callaghan.** At Fostoria, D. Shidler pur- 
chased the first of seven tickets for the first westbound passenger 
train. His ticket was to Leipsic, Ohio.” 

So was officially opened the 513 miles of “Nickel Plated” air 
line—announced, planned, constructed, and finally put in opera- 
tion in three months less than two years. It was truly a remarkable 
achievement for the period and was achieved in the face of 
many difficulties, physical and financial. 

Trains were on the track! 


88 Bellevue Gazette, Oct. 25, 1882. 
39 Fostoria Review, Oct. 28, 1882. 


Dollars and Sense 


the Nickel Plate. For years railroads had been proposed, 

charters obtained, and routings determined; once pro- 
posed, promoters had immediately begun soliciting funds from 
cities and individuals, as well as floating stock and bonds, to 
finance “the new line.” People had invested millions of dollars in 
these schemes in almost every section of the country before 1880. 
Consequently, the more cautious element, at least, was beginning 
to question and look with definite disfavor on new railroad 
promotions. 

As we have said before, the names of a few railroad magnates, 
particularly Gould and Vanderbilt, dominated the field. But it 
was still the money of many small investors which made wide- 
spread development possible. Therefore, the announcement of a 
new trunk line for which $18,500,000 of the $16,000,000 capitali- 
zation had been subscribed in fifteen minutes, without written 
agreement, astounded the public. The fact that no stock or 
bonds were even offered on the market caused further amaze- 
ment. 

Because the promoters early sought funds and gifts of land 
from towns along the proposed route was no indication of a lack 
of finances. This was common practice in those days. Wildcat 
‘schemes, unsound promotion, and spite business seem scandalous 
from a Twentieth Century point of view. However, they were 
part of this era. Communication and transportation were not as 
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rapid as today, many districts were practically isolated, and men 
of wealth frequently had few scruples. . 

From the first many persons felt the Nickel Plate was built as 
a “holdup” road. It paralleled the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern from Buffalo to Chicago, with the exception of a short 
distance. Some of the friends of Brown and Seney contended 
there was bad blood between Seney and Vanderbilt, and the road 
was built to spite the latter. However, the promoters were so 
closemouthed that not a printed word has been uncovered in 
all the accounts to indicate that it was a Machiavellian scheme. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the road was sold five days after its 
official opening, the knowledge that Gould was urged to make 
a trip over the Nickel Plate at its completion and requested to 
appear as conspicuous as possible in towns along the line, and 
the fact that the majority of the backers, while solid citizens of 
position and wealth, were still promoters, all lead us to conclude 
that the road was built to sell. Nevertheless, the financing was 
sound and had it not been sold, the road unquestionably could 
have been operated profitably. 

On March 23, 1881 the board of directors of the Illinois 
company (the New York and Chicago Railway) meeting in 
Chicago, resolved that the company’s entire authorized capital 
stock and the proceeds of the subscriptions therefor, together 
with the entire amounts of issues of first mortgage six per cent, 
forty-year bonds, and second mortgage forty-year, seven per cent, 
noncumulative income bonds, each issue at the rate of $20,000 
per mile, be issued and delivered to the Syndicate in considera- 
tion of the building and equipment of the company’s line in the 
manner set out in the contract. The company’s executive officers 
were instructed by the Board to take all steps necessary to carry 
out the resolution.' 

Like action was taken April 1, 1881 by the directors of the 
Ohio company.” And similar action had been taken March 4, 1881 


* This is the incorporation date of the New York and Chicago Railway in 
Illinois (Book 8 of Railroad Incorporations, p. 89) and Articles of Organization, 
recorded (Book 1 of R. R. C., p. 504). 

* The New York and Chicago Railway Company of Ohio was formed Feb. 18, 
1881, by filing and recording of Articles of Incorporation (Vol. XXI, p- 27, Rec- 
ords of Incorporation). 
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by the Indiana company’s directors, their resolution also embrac- 
ing ten million dollars of stock in addition to that provided for 
by the articles of association,* a corresponding increase in the 
amount of which was approved by the Indiana board on that 
date, as authorized by the company’s stockholders on March 24, 
1881 and effected by the filing of certificate of such increase 
with the secretary of state of Indiana on April 4, 1881. 

Although it appears from the minutes of the meeting of the 
Indiana company, held April 2, 1881, that William B. Howard 
subscribed for the ten million dollars of additional stock, none 
of the increased stock was ever issued, and, that at the time of 
consolidation, the Indiana company had outstanding only the ten 
million dollars of stock as originally authorized. No bonds were 
issued by any of the five constituent companies prior to the 
consolidation.* 

Either on April 12, 1881 or within a few days thereafter, 
Articles of Consolidation were filed in the respective states 
through which the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
Company passed, thus forming into one company the Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company of New York and the 
same of Pennsylvania, and the New York and Chicago Railway 
Company of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, under the corporate 
name of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company, 
with a capital of $35,000,000, $11,000,000 of which was to be 
preferred stock and to bear seven per cent interest, and $24,000,- 
000 common stock.’ Although the main concern of the group was 
still the trunk line from Buffalo to Chicago, a branch to Youngs- 
town with a connection with the Central of New Jersey from the 
West to the seaboard was still included as a definite plan.® 

President C. R. Cummings spent the major part of the summer 


>The New York and Chicago Railway Company of Indiana was created 
Mar. 4, 1881. 

* Agate, op. cit., p. 36. 

5 Special meeting of New York company, Apr. 8, 1881. Special meeting of 
Pennsylvania company, Apr: 7, 1881. Special meeting of Ohio company, Apr. 6, 
1881. Special meeting of Indiana company, Apr. 5, 1881. Special meeting of 
Illinois company, Apr. 6, 1881. Articles of Consolidation, Record Book XI 
_ (Nickel Plate Road). For newspaper discussion of consolidation see Cleveland 
Leader, Apr. 14, p. 6; 21, p. 2; 1881. 

° Cleveland Leader, Apr. 15, 1881. 
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of 1881 in Europe, but upon his return in the late fall he gave his 
personal attention to the progress of the road and made the fol- 
lowing comment in an interview with a reporter of the Chicago 
Tribune, on October 21: 


While I was away, it was charged in the East and elsewhere 
that our road was being built as a speculation. As a refutation 
of that I want to say that not a dollar of the stock has been 
offered in open market. We have already paid in eighty per 
cent of the amount subscribed for construction of the road.* 


An issue of fifteen million dollars of first mortgage, six-per-cent, 
four-year bonds, with one vote for each one hundred dollars of 
principal amount, had been authorized by the board of directors 
of the consolidated company on October 15, 1881, and by its 
stockholders on November 21, 1881; and on November 22, 1881, 
forms of bonds and mortgage, prepared by Calvin Brice, had 
been approved by the board. The consolidated company's direc- 
tors on December 10, 1881, approved the supplemental agreement 
of December 1, 1881, between the Syndicate committee and 
Brown, Howard, and Company and authorized the substitution 
of eleven million dollars of preferred stock for the income bonds 
provided by the original contract; such additional preferred stock, 
as well as that initially authorized, was to be six per cent instead 
of seven per cent as provided in the consolidation agreement; 
and on December 21, 1881 they authorized increases of eleven 
million dollars in the company’s preferred stock and four million — 
dollars in its common stock, and the issuance of all such addi- 
tional stock. On January 31, 1882, the consolidated company 
stockholders authorized such increases. The president reported 
to the Board on February 4, 1882, that a certificate increasing 
the company’s stock accordingly had been filed in various state 
offices where it was required by law to be so filed, and thereupon 
the issue of the increased stock was authorized by the board. 

Since all the shares of the five constituent companies, except 
those which were held as qualifying shares by their directors, had 
been issued or transferred to Howard prior to the consolidation, 


* Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 25, 1881. 
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he was treated as entitled to all of the stock of the consolidated 
company; and in order to facilitate the distribution thereof to the 
original subscribers or their transferees, certificates for twenty-two 
million dollars of its preferred stock and for a like amount of the 
common stock, were made out in January, 1882 in the name of his 
nominee, John W. Bartow, a transfer clerk employed by the Met- 
ropolitan National Bank. That bank was made transfer agent and 
the Central Trust Company of New York registrar for the stock. 

The consolidated company executed and delivered to the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, trustee, a deed of trust (first 
mortgage ) dated December 1, 1881, to secure an authorized issue of 
fifteen million dollars of first-mortgage, six-per-cent, Gold Bonds, 
to be dated December 1, 1881, and mature December 1, 1921.° 

At this time the Nickel Plate also filed certificates in the neces- 
sary state offices increasing the capital stock from $35,000,000 to 
$50,000,000.° 

The first annual meeting of the stockholders of the Nickel 
Plate was held in Cleveland, January 31, 1882 at 122 Water 
Street. Neither President Cummings nor Secretary Mitchell were 
present. Daniel P. Eells presided and cast—mostly as proxy— 
nearly all the votes of the 350,000 shares represented.” 

The board gathered on February 6, 1882 in the Nickel Plate 
office at 110 Broadway, New York, for an election of officers.** All 
of the board members and officers, as members of the original 
Seney Syndicate, have been noted biographically in an earlier 
chapter with the following exceptions: Nelson Lemuel Robinson 
and Benjamin G. Mitchell. Both were men of sound financial 
judgment, although with distinctly different backgrounds and 
careers. Nelson Robinson was born in the Union Square section 
of New York City, attended Choate School at Newport, Rhode 
Island and the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale; then entered 
Wall Street, where as a member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
he became a leader in financial and brokerage circles. Mitchell, 
on the other hand, was a farmer’s son who attended country 

8 Agate, op. cit., Chap. I, pp. 38-40. 
meg utes of board of directors’ meeting, Feb. 4, 1882; Tiffin Tribune, Feb. 9, 


10 Cleveland Leader and Erie Morning Dispatch, Feb. 1, 1882. 
11 Board of directors Minute Book. 
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school and began his business career at age seventeen in a bank 
at New Haven, Connecticut. During this period in New Haven, 
he studied in his spare time and read prolifically concerning the 
banking business. This accumulation of knowledge and experience 
brought him ultimately to the vice-presidency of the Central 
Trust Company of New York. 

Robinson was logically made a member of the Board as son-in- 
law of George I. Seney. Mitchell’s multiple railroad connections 
had made him a valuable asset; for in the period between 1878 
and 1882 he was affiliated with the St. Paul and Sioux City, the 
Lake Erie and Western, the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville, the 
Ohio Central, the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, as well 
as the Nickel Plate. He had entered railway service in May, 1878 
as secretary and treasurer of the Lafayette, Bloomington and 
Muncie Railway Company. 

These men, while similar in ability, were very different in 
tastes as well as background. Robinson, with a fortune of six or 
seven million dollars, lived near Seney in a fashionable district 
of Brooklyn, enjoyed art, music, and education, as well as golf 
and yachting, and was a benefactor, particularly of the Salvation 
Army. Harvard alone received over a million dollars in bequests 
for the Nelson Robinson, Jr. Endowment Fund, created in 
memory of his son who died while still an undergraduate there. 

Mitchell, a quiet, neatly dressed, unassuming man who was 
always kind and considerate of others, was frugal to the last 
degree. His principal recreation consisted of a two-month summer 
vacation at the old hotel at Jamesport, New York, where he 
annually enjoyed the companionship of a few intimate “cronies” 
who gathered there, and frequent fishing trips on Peconic Bay 
were eagerly anticipated.” 


A representative of the road filed on February 13, 1882, with 
the recorder of each county through which the road passed a 


*2 New York Times, Mar. 28, 1931, Mar. 5, 1932; Talbort and Hobart, editors, 
Biographical Directory of the Railway Officials of America ( Railway Age Pub- 
pe See 1885); Correspondence with Mrs. David Hickey, daughter of 

. G. Mitchell. p 
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mortgage of $15,000,000. The Central Trust Company of New 
York was the mortgagee. The bonds were payable December 1, 
1921, interest at six per cent, principal and interest payable in 
gold coin. By the filing of this mortgage the first debt of the 
Nickel Plate was recorded. All the money that had been required 
to secure the right of way, grade, and build the road up to that 
time had been furnished by the original syndicate. The proceeds 
of the first mortgage were to be applied to securing further 
terminal facilities, building depots, and furnishing the road with 
the necessary equipment.’* 

At a meeting of the directors of the road in New York on 
Friday, April 21, 1882, D. William Caldwell was elected to the 
vacant directorship and made second vice-president with head- 
quarters in Cleveland after May I. He was to have general charge 
of the organization and operation of the road, while Calvin S. 
Brice remained as first vice-president in control of the financial 
matters of the company.* 

While the road had suffered minor physical and financial 
difficulties of no serious import, one of the most vicious attacks 
made upon it occurred at this time by means of circulars designed 
to affect the market value of the Nickel Plate securities. It was 
finally necessary for Brown, Howard, and Company to publish 
the following: 


A Carp 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Our attention has been called to a circular letter issued by 
Messrs. Breese & Smith, brokers, in which certain statements are 
made regarding the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
Company which are calculated to alarm the holders of the 
securities of that company. We briefly answer the main asser- 
tions. Messrs. Breese & Smith say: Firstly, that no contract has 
been made with the Illinois Central Railroad Company for the 
use of their terminal facilities in Chicago. This is false. A contract 
has been duly executed by the proper officers of both railroad 
companies, and approved by the Board of Directors, for the use 


18 New York Times, Feb. 14, 1882. 
14 Fostoria Review, Apr. 28, 1882. 
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of all the terminal facilities which the company will require in 
Chicago. Secondly, Messrs. Breese & Smith state that the road 
is not laid with steel rails, but with old rails. This is false. The 
entire line is laid with new steel rails of the best quality. Thirdly, 
Messrs. Breese & Smith state that the trestles along the line are 
of wood and insecure. This is false. The bridges and trestles are 
of iron, with stone abutments, except in some places where 
temporary trestles are used until the same can be filled with 
earth. Fourthly, Messrs. Breese & Smith assert that the entire 
funds of the company are exhausted and the company have not 
the means for finishing the road. This is false. The company have 
raised all the funds necessary to thoroughly build and equip the 
road. Fifthly, Messrs Breese & Smith assert that the company 
will own no rolling stock, but have made a contract by which 
the rolling stock is leased of the Messrs. Pullman. This is false. 
The Company have already purchased six millions of dollars 
($6,000,000) worth of rolling stock, separate and in addition to 
the contract with the Messrs. Pullman, which relates only to 
sleeping cars, and is similar to the contracts with the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad Company and other large railroad com- 
panies. Sixthly, Messrs. Breese & Smith say that the bonded 
debt of the company is unlimited. This is false. The limit of the 
mortgage debt is fifteen millions of dollars ($15,000,000). Sev- 
enthly, Messrs. Breese & Smith assert that no grounds are secured 
in South Chicago for shops. This is false. The Calumet Canal 
Company of Chicago have agreed to donate 60 acres of land in 
South Chicago to the company for the erection of shops. If the 
assertions had been mere matters of opinion, we would not have 
noticed them, but where a firm publicly makes assertions as facts 
which are absolutely false and regarding which they could have 
readily ascertained the truth by making inquiries either at the 
company’s office or at our own in this City, we think we owe it 
to the holders of the securities of the company to contradict 
them. 
Brown, Howarp, & Co., 
Contractors 
B. G. MITCHELL 

Secretary and Treasurer, 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company 
New York, Friday, May 5, 1882."° 


15 New York Times, May 6, 1882; Bellevue Local News, May 18, 1882. 
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The announcement was made mid-June of the formation of a 
new telegraph company with a capital of twenty-one million 
dollars which had for its aim the construction of different lines, 
the principal one being from New York to Chicago, along the 
Nickel Plate. In this company as large stockholders and “moving 
spirits” were George D. Roberts and S. B. White of New York; 
John B. Alley, Governor Charles Foster, Calvin Brice, and 
General Samuel Thomas of Ohio. Copperplated wires were to be 
used; seven messages could be sent each way at the same time. 
By this plan one wire was as serviceable as sixteen under the old 
method. “The new system had been variously tried, with flattering 
results always.” It was possible, also, that the line would be ex- 
tended to Cincinnati and St. Louis. Connections were contem- 
plated with various points in Pennsylvania, and all in all the 
Postal Telegraph Company was to be of great extent. “Since the 
company was a strong and determined one and had plenty of 
capital behind it there was little danger of its being gobbled up 
by the Western Union monopoly and lower rates on telegrams 
were promised.”*® 

Due to “rate wars.” “wild cat” promotions, and unscrupulous 
practice, people were beginning to think more and more of 
national railroad legislation and concrete proposals were appear- 
ing with increasing frequency, as exemplified by one on March 9, 
1882. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., the stormy petrel of the railroad 
business at this time who considered himself an authority on 
railroad matters, proposed a “national railroad commission” as 
a division of the Interior Department, whose duties would be to 
“exercise a supervision” over the interstate business of the rail- 
roads, to investigate complaints of unjust discriminations, and to’ 
procure the data for “intelligent national legislation.”*” 

Interlocking directorates were common—the same men pyra- 
mided profits from a group of related industries. One fed the 
other. The Seney Syndicate were not immune. Not only were 
some of them interested in Postal Telegraph, but also and sub- 
stantially in the Lafayette Car Works, the Western Express, the 
Trader's Dispatch as well as in a series of roads. 


3? «é 


16 Fostoria Review, June 16, 1882; Bellevue Local News, July 15, 1882. 
17 Baltimore American (reprinted in Railway Age, Mar. 9, 1882, p. 137). 
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The Lafayette Car Works, of which Columbus R. Cummings 
was president and which had the contract for most of the freight 
rolling stock for the Nickel Plate, was delivering a large number 
of boxcars by February, 1882. The works were organized late in 
1879 and began active operations on January 1, 1880, and while 
in the early days little was known concerning the true backers, it 
soon became apparent that they were railroad men, particularly 
those affiliated with the Seney group. Among the first cars built 
were 200 for the Lake Erie and Western.*® 

Formal announcement was made of the incorporation by the 
Nickel Plate on Friday, August 25, 1882, at Columbus, Ohio, of 
two new companies—the Western Express Company, with a 
capital of $3,000,000 and the T rader’s Dispatch Company, with 
a capital of $2,000,000, both of Cleveland. These enterprises were 
to be operated in direct connection with the Nickel Plate, the 
incorporators being Calvin S. Brice, D. W. Caldwell, H. L. Terrell, 
S. E. Williamson, and H. L. Morrill. The certificates of incorpora- 
tion set forth that the Western Express Company was organized 
for the purpose of carrying goods and merchandise by rail and 
the Trader’s Dispatch Company for manufacturing, purchasing, 
selling, and dealing in railway equipments and rolling stock, and 
also for the dealing in railway and other securities.” 

Additional information concerning the companies was disclosed 
a few days later. From the time of the organization of the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company, its plans, as they 
had been announced, had assumed a national rather than local 
importance. In the various undertakings of the company, it had, 
by its independence and by holding aloof from existing organiza- 
tions, set up a dynasty of its own. In connection with the railroad, 
it had organized an entirely independent telegraph company, 
over whose lines it was proposed to operate the new Harmonic 
Multiple System for postal telegraphy. It had likewise organized 
the Western Express Company and the Trader's Dispatch Fast 
Freight Line, an entirely new and independent co-operative line, 
which was to be equipped with 6,000. cars and be operated over 
the Lake Erie and Western; Cincinnati; Hamilton and Dayton, 


18 Lafayette Daily Journal, Jan. 1, 6, 7, 1880; Fostoria Review, Feb. 24, 1882. 
19 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 26, 1882. 
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Nickel Plate, Erie and Lehigh Valley Roads. Since arrangements 
for this branch of the service were practically completed, it 
would go into operation with the inauguration of the new road. 
It was at least a certainty that the Western Express Company 
would operate over the Nickel Plate, and, it was stated, it would 
be extended over other lines in the course of time.”° 


At a meeting of the Nickel Plate Directors at 110 Broadway 
in New York, August 29, 1882, Martin on behalf of the Syndicate 
committee stated that Brown, Howard, and Company desired 
to turn over the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
Company to the Syndicate committee, and the committee wished 
to have the company take possession on the first of September, 
1882, leaving the adjustment of all accounts to be made at a later 
date.” Vice-President Caldwell was authorized to take possession 
September 1, 1882, and his duties were to include the organiza- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the company’s property from 
Buffalo to Chicago, inclusive. 

Caldwell was instructed to go over the property with William 
B. Howard, taking the construction contracts and their amend- 
ments with him and report to the board as soon as possible upon 
what extra allowance and payment should be made to the con- 
tractors and what reduction and reclamation should be made 
against them.” 

A matter of wide and deep interest to the public was an 
announcement on September 22, that the Nickel Plate, which 
had been under a financial cloud for some weeks, due to previous 
embarrassment, the road having cost more than the largest esti- 
mates, had fortunately found relief. George I. Seney had enlisted 
the aid of two of the most prominent London bankers in support 
of the road, and each was credited with subscribing $5,000,000. 
They were Messrs. Stern and Bischoffscheim, and they were 
said to have been prompted to support Seney’s scheme from a 
deep-seated animosity to Vanderbilt, who a few years before, 


20 Cleveland Herald, Aug. 26, 1882; Conneaut Reporter, Aug. 30, 1882. 
21 Minute Books, Nickel Plate Road. 
22 Thid. 
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when they were largely interested in the Erie, caused them to 
lose heavily.” 

In early July, a Philadelphia letter to the Chinas Tribune had 
the following to say concerning the Seney Roads: 


The Seney Syndicate, which controls by far the largest part 
of the East Tennessee stock, had found the Nickel Plate a heavier 
load than they could readily carry, and were obliged at that 
time to throw over upon a depressed market quite a block of 
their East Tennessee securities. Since then, however, they have 
negotiated a loan of $7,000,000 through J. and W. Seligman, who 
paid all the money over on Saturday last, and this will give 
ample funds with which to finish and equip the road.** 


These were clarifications of numerous summer rumors that the 
Syndicate was bankrupt, was embarrassed, and was going to be 
forced to sell large blocks of its holdings. 

The financial condition and prospects of the Nickel Plate Road 
were thus discussed in Bradstreet’s Journal in October: 


Its length from Buffalo to Chicago is 521 miles (513.07 actually 
owned, balance—trackage rights). It has no branches and owns 
no terminals at either end of the route. At Buffalo the company 
has made a contract with the Erie road for the use of its terminal 
facilities there. At Chicago provisional arrangement has been 
made with the Baltimore and Ohio for the same purpose. Upon 
this 521 miles of naked single track road there have been issued: 


First mortgage 6 per cent bonds $15,000,000 
Equipment 7 per cent bonds 4,000,000 
Total bonds - $19,000,000 
Preferred stock $22,000,000 
Common stock 28,000,000 
Total stock $50,000,000 


Total stock and bonded debt per mile of road $182,000 


This, it will be seen, is a pretty heavy load for the new road 
to carry, but the important question is what the fixed charges 


*° Cleveland Herald, Sept. 22, 1882, p. 8; Indianapolis Journal (reprinted in 
Fort Wayne Daily News, Sept. 22, 1882). 
4 Cleveland Herald, July 18, 1882, p. 8. 
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The Broadway depot, Cleveland, Ohio, where most of the Nickel 
Plate’s passengers arrived and departed until 1930 when the Cleveland 
Union Terminal was completed. 


Cleveland’s Public Square and Forest City House, a famous hostelry 
where many Nickel Plate men gathered in 1881 and 1882. It was the 
setting for the first “Vets” meeting in 1907. 
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are; for the interest on the bonds must be paid annually or the 
road goes into bankruptcy; but the stock may easily wait till 
growth of business brings earnings large enough to pay dividends. 
We have then: 


Interest on first mortgage $ 900,000 
Interest on equipment bonds 280,000 
Total $1,180,000 


To make this sum the road should make about $4,000,000 gross, 
allowing the operating expenses to be sixty-five per cent, which 
is rather high for a new road, to which the important item of 
repairs and renewals ought not to be large. The fixed charges, 
therefore, must be considered light. The road ought to earn 
$4,000,000 easily. The Lake Shore, in 1880, earned $18,749,461; 
in 1881 it earned $17,971,391, and for twelve years back has 
never earned less than $13,000,000. But then, it has had, including 
its branches, between 1,000 and 1,200 miles of road, to earn it 
with. If the Nickel Plate can earn $6,000,000, which it is said it 
will do the first year, there would be a surplus for dividends on 
the preferred stock equal to 9.02 per cent, or 4 per cent, on the 
$50,000,000 of both common and preferred. On the face of it, 
the prospects of the road do not appear so bad. 

Now, let us see what the projectors of the road got for their 
investment. For every $13,333.00 of actual cash paid in they 
receive in securities: 


First mortgage bonds $10,000 
Preferred stock 20,000 
Common stock : 20,000 

Total $50,000 


Taking the market price of these securities as they are now 
quoted (they have been higher but have declined during the 
past week with the general market), the sum would stand thus: 


$10,000 bonds at 91 $ 9,100 
200 shares preferred stock at 31 6,200 
900 shares common stock at 15 3,000 

Total $18,000 
Deduct money paid 13,333 


Profit in round numbers $ 5,000 
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This calculation omits interest on the money subscribed, and 
of course assumes that the whole of the securities could be 
marketed at present quotations. Now, if we assume that the sub- 
scribers got nothing out of building the road (which has been 
calculated to have cost $44,000 per mile), it is reasonable to 
suppose that for every $18,333 they expect to realize certainly 
$90,000. This is not an extravagant calculation, considering the 
profits made in railroad construction, and the risks involved in 
such an enterprise as this. The road, it is said, and all Wall 
Street believes, was made to sell. And to further this scheme, or 
for some other purpose, the original subscribers have placed 
about eighty per cent of their stock in trust, under a contract 
that it shall not be sold without the consent of a majority of the 
holders. It is asserted that the consent of five persons is necessary 
to its sale. The twenty per cent, more or less, of free stock is 
open for the street to trade in, and makes the market quotations. 

The new road runs side by side with the Lake Shore its whole 
length. The difference in mileage is made by the branches which 
the latter road owns. At the close of last year it had 1,177 miles 
of track. The Nickel Plate has, as above said, no branches; but 
there are some three or four connecting small roads in which 
the Seney Syndicate has a controlling interest, and these may 
contribute some business to it. The smallest amount of gross 
earnings the Lake Shore has had since 1870 was in 1877, when 
it earned only $13,505,159, having the same mileage as now. It 
earned net 3.57 per cent, but paid only two per cent in dividends. 
In 1881 its interest and rental charges were $2,725,875, and 
herein the Nickel Plate Road will have its advantage. It needs 
to earn only $4,000,000 gross to pay its interest charges, while 
the Lake Shore must earn about $7,700,000.75 


Then, regardless of the original motives, the road was sold at a 
handsome profit—and to Vanderbilt! 


25 Bradstreet’s Journal (reprinted in Railway Age, Oct. 26, 1882, p. 600). 
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“Starve to Death” 


Vanderbilt and the Lake Shore toward the Nickel Plate 
from February 3, 1881 to October 26, 1882. 

Since the new road paralleled the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, naturally the latter was more vitally interested in its 
development than any other road, although all existing lines eyed 
any new competitor and frankly feared its inroad on the newly 
organized freight pool. 

In 1881 the railroads had fought a disastrous freight war, 
which led to the formation of Fink’s freight pool whereby the 
railroads made arrangements for the adoption of a uniform 
tariff rate. To carry out this plan some forty railroads east of the 
Mississippi associated themselves, and established .an office and 
organization to assure concentrated action and uniformity of 
practice concerning intricate questions of railroad tariff. 

Vanderbilt was constantly besieged by reporters for his opinion 
of the Nickel Plate and he spared neither words nor vehemence 
in denouncing it. However, the suspicious public, knowing 
Vanderbilt’s tactics, were always inclined to question his state- 
ments. 

There were many who felt it was a shrewd Vanderbilt scheme 
to get a third track for the Lake Shore at a minimum of cost. For 
people and towns along the line, eager to have a competitor for 
the Lake Shore, were inclined to be generous with the new road 
whereas they would have been quite the opposite with Vanderbilt. _ 
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oh WILL starve to death” sums up the attitude of William H. 
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Throughout its construction, many people held tenaciously to the 
belief that Vanderbilt was behind the new trunk line. There were 
others who just as staunchly stated it was a Jay Gould project, 
and for two reasons: first, the Gould-Vanderbilt feud was at its 
height; and second, Gould needed a road between Toledo and 
Buffalo as an outlet for the Wabash. Rumors were always plenti- 
ful, particularly in Chicago and New York, but they were always 
rumors. Every action, every purchase, every proposal of the New 
York Central in this territory was twisted and tied to the Nickel 
Plate, but Vanderbilt continued to belittle and spurn the road. 
The New York Tribune pointed out in late July, 1881 that 


the rapid construction of a new trunk line railroad to the West, 
following closely the course of the New York Central and Lake 
Shore Roads, from this city to Chicago brings up the question of 
the probable increase of freight traffic in the near future. It is 
undoubtedly true that the old roads are overwhelmed with 
business, and that a new line will find plenty to do without 
diminishing in the least the traffic of its rivals. The four main 
lines from this city to the West were completed before the 
[Civil] War. They have greatly increased their western feeders 
in recent years by consolidations, leases, purchases, and the 
building of new lines, but when the freight they collect by their 
numerous western arms reaches their main stems, it finds better 
equipped lines, but no more lines to move it eastward than 
existed 20 years ago. In those 20 years, however, over 5,000,000 
people have been added to the region west of Ohio, and the 
increase in the production of grain, pork, and other articles which 
seek the seaboard markets has been enormous. More trunk lines 
for the transportation of these products will soon be a necessity. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the grain which will be raised 
by the people who have gone into Nebraska and Dakota during 
the past two years would give business for a road from the 
Missouri River to New York. 


While these statements were undoubtedly true, at least in part, 
they were more to bolster the courage of the existing roads than 
to justify the construction of a parallel road. 

William H. Vanderbilt in a July interview in Chicago made the 


1 Cleveland Leader, July 20, 1881. 
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following comments to the Chicago Times on being queried, “Do 
you fear the New York, Chicago and St. Louis road, just projected, 
as a future rival to your system of railways?” 


Not at all [Vanderbilt replied]. No railroad can parallel us 
that will not starve to death. We will starve it, not maliciously, 
but by superiority of our position, before it can get in a condition 
to live. We are just finishing our fourth track. We can perform 
more service for the public than any four two-track railroads 
that could be built parallel with us. Why, you ask? 

Because, when one of those roads is crowded with freight, the 
passenger business must be inconvenienced, or vice versa; but 
with us, with our four tracks, all business of whatever volume 
is moved independently and without friction or conflict. We 
have always been friendly, in the legislature and otherwise, and 
to the waterways that parallel us; for if the waterways attract 
business to Buffalo, we stand a chance of getting a share of it. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company adopted a different policy. 
It bought up all the canals and then dried them up. If we had 
done that, the business would not have been so largely drawn 
to Buffalo, but would have been diverted to other routes; and 
such diversion would be infinitely more hurtful to us than the 
competition of the canals. 

But what do you think of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway project as a financial scheme? [the Times reporter con- 
tinued]. 

Why, it is only a speculation. The character of the material 
which is being put into construction proves that conclusively. 
The purpose is to float a lot of securities. That’s all there is in 
any of these construction companies. There should be a law in 
every state, as there is now in a few states, which would prohibit 
a company’s building a road at a rate of $40,000 per mile, then 

_ issuing securities in the shape of ordinary bonds, income bonds, 
and common and preferred stock, at the rate of $40,000 per mile 
each. 

This is being done all the time, and reputable men, too, whom 
you would think would scorn to engage in such schemes, are 
promoting this style of speculation. It is perfectly outrageous.’ 


In refutation of Vanderbilt’s charge that poor quality material 
was being used Engineer Latcha made the following statements: 


2 Chicago Times (reprinted in Norwalk Chronicle, July 28, 1881, p. 4). 
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Vanderbilt’s statement is false. We are having made the best 
steel rails, 60 pounds to yard, the average weight being 56 
pounds. Our iron bridges are ten per cent better than those on 
the Cincinnati Southern, the best built road in America. Our 
locomotives are being built at the Brooks works. Pullman is 
making our passenger coaches and our grades are but twenty 
feet to the mile, while the Lake Shore engines have to climb a 
thirty-six foot grade. All roads going out of Cleveland have to 
surmount a grade of from fifty to sixty feet, while ours is but 
twenty feet. In Cleveland from Cross Street across the flats to 
the West side we are going to build a splendid bridge 3,000 feet 
long and 68 feet high.® 


Several weeks later Vanderbilt was supposed to have offered 
the Nickel Plate people a million dollars if they would abandon 
the project. When the million was refused, he attempted to dis- 
courage building of the railroad by one of the fiercest wars of 
freights and fares that was ever waged. He was no more success- 
ful in beating down opposition than he was in buying it away.* 

In October, 1881, the action of the stock market apparently 
hinged on Vanderbilt’s action. It was safe to say that for some 
reason he did not want the market to go up, but no one could 
discover the reason. He refused to do aything about the trunk-line 
war. The better arguments advanced in financial circles were that 
he wished to buy stocks at lower figures and cripple competing 
lines by making railroading so unprofitable that capitalists would 
furnish no money for the incompleted opposition line. The 
general opinion held was that it would be a long trunk-line war 
which would accomplish the crushing of rival lines. But Vander- 
bilt was publicly warned, which once again showed the reasons 
for and steady trend toward ironclad rules and an Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The stockholders of his road and of the 
other suffering trunk lines and feeders, it was stated, were very 
likely, in case of the war’s continuance, to seek a national rail- 
road commission to regulate rates for freight and passengers. If 
this was not done, the legislatures of various states, seeing the 


3 Bellevue Local News, July 30, 1881. 
* Ashtabula Telegraph, Aug. 26, 1881. 
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large business being done at special cut rates, would be apt to in- 
struct railroad commissioners to reduce the regular, legal tariffs. 
Granger legislation was the bugbear of the railroads, and railroad 
wars were the best way to make the bugbear a stern reality. 


By August, 1882, the Nickel Plate was a real factor in the rail- 
road world. It was no longer under construction, it was ready to 
operate. Fink’s railroad pool, which had been carefully worked 
out so as to give the participants shares of the traffic, was at the 
mercy of the new line. Either it had to become a sharer in the 
pool, which meant a reduction for the other members, or if it 
remained outside, only rate cutting could result. 

The Chicago Times of August 20 reviewed the situation as 
follows: 


For a week past there has been a great deal of talk, in an 
undertone, among the high officials of the eastern roads, about 
the relations of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Company 
to the new freight pool. This road will be turned over to the 
company by the contractors about September 15. From the 
moment its trains are started, it must become a competitor of the 
other six trunk lines leading eastward from Chicago. These six 
are now parties to a compact for the pooling of their gross dead 
freight traffic. Bound though they are by agreement, they are 
distrustful of each other’s fidelity, and it is only by the supervisory - 
and arbitrary wisdom of Fink, the commissioner, that they are 
prevented from precipitating a fresh war of rates. The new 
competitor—the New York, Chicago and St. Louis—it is admitted 
can break the pool at its own sweet will. To do this it has only 
to cut the rates between Chicago and Buffalo. It can easily find 
a line east of that point ready and willing to participate in the 
cut. If the old lines should refuse, there will be two or three new 
routes from among which an ally may be selected. The question, 
which now is producing a choking sensation in the throats of the 
eastern officials, is whether or not the new trunk line intends to 
introduce itself to the pool and the public by an attack on the 
established rates. A rumor of particular interest in this connection 


5 New York Daily Stockholder, Oct. 24, 1881, p. 1. 
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is to the effect that the policy, which is to govern, has been 
determined. It is that a share of the traffic equal to 16 per cent 
of the whole will be demanded, and, if refused, the new road 
will quote such rates as may seem fitted to the exigencies of 
patronage. This, it should be borne in mind, is the current rumor 
among the higher officials; it has not, so far as is known, been 
declared by anyone authorized to speak for the company, nor has 
anyone in authority been given an opportunity to confirm or ~ 
deny the rumor. 

But there is undoubtedly widespread fear in trunk-line circles 
that the New York, Chicago and St. Louis means to go at the 
pool in a roughshod style. A new competitor, knowing its power 
to smash the pooling compact, if it shall so elect, and feeling, 
too, as this competitor probably does, that a little skirmishing 
will be dollars in its treasury, as an advertising trick, can afford 
to be impertinent in its demands. If, as is claimed by some of the 
managers, the new road shall be for sale, the more trouble it can 
prevent, and the greater the injury it can inflict upon its adver- 
saries, the more certain it will be of an advantageous bargain in 
the end, when its purchase alone will make possible the reor- 
ganization of a dismembered pool and the restoration of rates.® 


A New York dispatch of September 4 announced the following: 


The Nickel Plate Railway management have decided on an 
ageressive policy against the Lake Shore and will demand of it 
a good share of the Buffalo and Chicago traffic. If not granted, a 
war will be waged. The indications are of a lively fight, and 
a break in passenger and freight rates. The Seney Syndicate give 
out that this course will be pursued.’ 


So, it was with considerable satisfaction that the Cleveland 
Herald announced upon the authority of Vice-President Caldwell, 
on September 6, that the reports telegraphed from New York, 
regarding the Nickel Plate’s determination to declare war were 
entirely without foundation in fact. Said Caldwell, “The Nickel 
Plate is not yet prepared to do business. Admission into the pool 
has not been demanded and, therefore, has not been refused, 
either by the Lake Shore or anybody else.” 

The Herald further commented: 


° Chicago Times (reprinted in Fort Wayne Daily News, Aug. 21, 1882). 
7 Cleveland Herald, Sept. 5, 1882, p. 3. 
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From what is said by the officials of the various departments of 
the new road, it is not difficult to understand that an aggressive 
policy in the sense of rate slashing is not favored. The New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway, like other railroads, was con- 
structed to be operated for the interests of its owners, and. its 
managers evidently believe this will not be best done by inaugu- 
rating a rate war. They propose to secure all the business they 
can, but they propose to secure it fairly.® 


The railroad’s bugaboo was well commented on in Railway Age 
of September 14, 1882: 


While it is certainly not a desirable state of affairs for one 
individual to have control of all the railroads in a state or in any 
section of the country, there is a good deal more said about the 
power of such an individual than the facts warrant. Neither 
Vanderbilt nor Jay Gould, nor both combined, if they owned 
every inch of railroad track and every steamboat in the United 
States, could take any very extensive liberties with the rights 
and privileges of the people. And if they insisted upon attempting 
any such aggression, they would quickly be brought to their 
senses. If any oppression of the kind can be effected, it will be 
because it is so secret that the majority of the people do not 
know anything about it. If Vanderbilt or Jay Gould conclude to 
pay more for a certain piece of property than anyone else will 
pay, there is no way to prevent his owning it; but there is a way 
to prevent his making use of it to the public detriment, and it 
will be adopted, whenever the necessity for it is clearly demon- 
strated. The people of the United States have not yet reached 
that degraded condition where they can either be bribed or 
forced to submit to this awful one-man power, whether it is 
based on railroads or something else. If they have reached that 
weak stage, they might as well abdicate and ask for a king, for 
they do not deserve to be free. 

Probably no man knows better than Jay Gould that he will be 
sat down on very promptly, if he attempts any flagrant abuses. 
He is very careful not to arouse public sentiment against himself. 
He and his roads are as much controlled by circumstances as 
other people and other things. If he begins to overcharge for 


8 Ibid., Sept. 6, 1882, p. 8. 
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freight, he will hurt his own business and invite the enactment 
of a law to limit him. The rapidity with which the Wisconsin 
grangers put through railroad legislation, in spite of the energetic 
opposition of two such powerful corporations as the Chicago and 
Northwestern and Milwaukee and St. Paul Companies, shows 
what the popular strength is when it is really called on to act. 
It was subsequently found necessary to repeal much of that 
legislation, for the reason that it was full of blunders and injurious 
to the interests of the people as well as to those of the roads. The 
granger legislation was not only instructive to such men as Gould 
and Vanderbilt but to businessmen and farmers as well. 

That there are abuses in railroad management, and that there 
are frequently discriminations and collusions which are unjust, 
is true beyond question. But instead of these being on the in- 
crease, they are certainly being brought within narrower limits. 
Railroad magnates are very much more deferential to popular 
opinion than they used to be. Even with the aid of a captured 
legislature and corrupted bench they dare not go beyond certain 
bounds. It is not well to have them capture legislatures and 
judges, but they cannot bind the people hand and foot even 
with those helps. A very little of that kind of business goes a 
great way toward arousing a public sentiment that it does not 
pay them to brook. The railroad question is a long way from a 
permanent settlement, but that it will be satisfactorily disposed 
of when the requisite experience and knowledge respecting it 
shall have been gained, we have no manner of doubt. As the 
abuses raise their heads obtrusively, they will be struck down. 
If bribery temporarily gets the upper hand, it will not take a 
very extensive advertisement of the fact to overwhelm it. There 
is no occasion for the American citizen to tremble at the sound 
of Jay Gould’s name or that of Vanderbilt. There is occasion, 
however, to rejoice in the existence of the extensive railroad 
systems they have been instrumental in creating.® 


Gould was reported in mid-September to have bought the 
Hannibal and St. Jo to keep it out of the hands of the Nickel 
Plate, which was trying to acquire it. 


It transpires [said the Chicago Tribune] that the principal reason 
why Gould bought the Hannibal and St. Jo was to keep it out 


° Railway Age, Sept. 14, 1882, p. 516. 
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of the hands of the Nickel Plate, which had been trying to gobble 
up the road. It is stated that the owners of the Nickel Plate 
offered to the parties holding the Duff stock forty-five cents per 
share for the same. Gould heard of this, and not desiring the 
Nickel Plate folks to get it, he opened negotiations for the 
purchase of the stock, and offered forty-two cents for the same. 

The holders of the stock preferred to accept the Gould Syn- 
dicate and let that combination have it. The Nickel Plate people 
could have utilized the Hannibal and St. Jo to excellent advantage 
and could have formed a line that would have become a most 
serious competitor with the Wabash from the lakes to the 
Missouri River. As is generally known, the Nickel Plate people 
now control the Lake Erie and Western Road, which gives them 
a continuous line from Buffalo, New York, to Bloomington, 
Illinois; from Bloomington they could easily build a connection 
to Hannibal over the right of way of the Hannibal, St. Jo and 
Chicago, thus completing the through line to Kansas City. The 
consummation of this scheme would have greatly strengthened 
the Nickel Plate and would have placed the Wabash in a bad 
position.*® 


The motto “the public be damned,” which later became per- 
manently associated with W. H. Vanderbilt, was noted in the 
New York Sun editorially, headed “A Millionaire’s Motto,” and 
commented on in the Cincinnati Enquirer of October 14, under 
the title of “ “Billy Be Damned’ Vanderbilt.” Vanderbilt was very, 
much in the news these days and lengthy interviews with him 
disclosed his feeling that the anti-monopoly movement was 
inspired by fools and blackmailers, that there was no probability 
of lower passenger rates, and that railroads were run for the 
benefit of those who owned them."* 

On October 9, when asked once again what he thought of the 
Nickel Plate Road, Vanderbilt laughed as he answered: 


“I don’t think much about it at all. It’s no good. It’s very poorly 
built. You can’t tell me otherwise because I know. Why, who 


10 Chicago Tribune (reprinted in Cleveland Herald, Sept. 18, 1882, p. 3). 
11 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 10, 1882; Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 14, 1882, 
p. 5; New York Times, Oct. 30, 1882, p. 4 (editorial). 
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would want to risk their necks on a road built in the slipshod 
manner it was constructed; and then they talk about it being 
built so cheaply. That’s nonsense. I'll bet you anything that it 
cost more to build the ‘Nickel Plate’ per mile of single track 
than it did the Lake Shore. Do I fear its competition? No, not 
much. I will bet the Lake Shore will earn the first year, after 
the new road opens, at least six per cent on its capital, and the 
new road will not pay expenses. Because why? you ask. Well, 
Yl tell you. It can’t get the business, and it has got too many © 
heavy expenses. Why, I have been assured by a gentleman 
identified with the new road that it has to pay a rental of 
$350,000 a year for the property which it proposes occupying 
at Twelfth Street for its new depot (in Chicago). That is a 
terrible expense and it will take a great amount of business to 
pay for this.” 

“What are the prospects of the road occupying part of the new 
depot which the Michigan Central and the Illinois Central 
propose building jointly?” [he was asked]. 

“The Nickel Plate and no other competing line to me shall ever 
come into a depot of mine so long as I have anything to do with 
it. I can’t imagine what the Illinois Central people were about 
when they negotiated with the Nickel Plate and thought of 
letting that road into my depot. Why should the Nickel Plate or 
any other competitor of mine expect to come into my depots? 
They say it is very convenient, located just where they want to 
land, and all that. Very true, but why should I give these 
advantages which I have to a rival? No, you can say positively 
that the Nickel Plate does not get into any depot which I have 
anything to do with.” 

“Do you think that there is any truth in the reports that the 
new road was built to sell?” 

“Yes, I do; that’s all it could have been built for, because there 
is no business which it can get that warrants its construction.” 

“Have you ever been asked to buy it or any interest in it?” 

“No, I cannot say that I have been asked directly to buy it, 
but I have been approached by persons who, I think were to 
a certain extent authorized, and they gave me to understand 
that if I wanted to buy it, it could be obtained. My present roads 
have plenty to do, but I do not know where I could find any 
business for a road like the Nickel Plate.” 
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“Do you think that when the new road starts there will be a 
cut in rates?” 
“Oh no; I think it will be taken into what is commonly called 
the pool; what per cent it will get, I cannot say, certainly, as much 
as it is entitled to, however.’!? 


This was the attitude of the railroads generally, and of the 
Lake Shore in particular. Whether suppressed fear, a shrewd eye 
for business, or sheer emotion led them to purchase it, the Vander- 
bilts bought the Nickel Plate. 


12 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 10, 1882. 
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Sold 


Monday, October 23, 1882, and by Thursday, October 26, 

it was sold! The sale was known to a few persons quite 
early on that day, and telegraphed to Jay Gould about 2 o'clock, 
but the fact was not announced on the board in Wall Street until 
a few minutes before three o'clock.t Of course, it was the Seney 
Syndicate which sold the controlling interest, but who was the ac- 
tual purchaser was not disclosed. It was revealed merely that con- 
trolling interest had been bought by J. H. Devereux, president of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railroad, 
and Judge Stevenson Burke of Cleveland, vice-president of the 
same road and of the Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo 
Railway. Both of these roads could benefit by the purchase, as 
it would give the Hocking Valley a through independent line 
from the Hocking Valley coal fields in southern Ohio, to Chicago 
via Fostoria. The coal tonnage of the Hocking was large enough 
to justify, in part, the purchase of the new road.’ 

The price paid was $37 a share for the preferred, of which 
there were 220,000 shares, and $17 a share for the common stock, 
which was represented by 280,000 shares. A half of the share 
capital was 250,000 shares, and while persons familiar with the 
details of the sale were unwilling to say that more than this 


kK Nickel Plate was officially declared to be in operation on 


1 New York Daily Stockholder, Oct. 27, 1882. 
2 New York Tribune, Oct. 27, 1882, p. 1. 
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amount had actually been sold, they admitted that the sale had 
changed control.* 

Negotiations for the purchase of a controlling interest in the 
road had been pending between Devereux and Samuel Thomas, 
vice-president of the Nickel Plate, and were concluded as early 
as October 24.4 It was understood generally in financial circles 
that the purchase had been made for William H. Vanderbilt, but 
nobody could be found in Wall Street who could assert definitely 
that this was the truth. At the Windsor Hotel in New York, a 
popular gathering place for businessmen, as in many other places, 
the sale was the chief topic of conversation, especially among the 
brokers. There was every reason to believe that Vanderbilt was 
the purchaser, since the operation of the shorter road with less 
grades would be a nasty competitor for Vanderbilt's Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, which it paralleled from Buffalo to 
Chicago—not only on through but on local traffic as well. Only 
a rate war, which would have benefited the public at Vanderbilt 
expense, could possibly have resulted. 

However, there were still rumblings that Gould had purchased 
the road. Before Gould started on a western trip over his Wabash 
system the previous week with A. L. Hopkins, he told several of 
his friends on the Street that he had received a pressing invitation 
to pass over the Nickel Plate, either on his westward or return 
journey, to give his opinion of the road. Later, it was believed 
that the wide publication of this fact may have hastened the 
negotiations which culminated in the sale, nominally to Devereux. 
It was popular opinion that the mystery shrouding the matter 
concealed something of greater importance.” 

George I. Seney stated “that while he was not at liberty to say 
who was the purchaser, the general impression was that it was 
Vanderbilt.”® 

Vanderbilt, when informed of the sale, merely stated that he 
had learned of it when returning from his afternoon drive and 


3 Tbid. 

4 New York Times, Oct. 27, 1882, p. 8. 
5 [bid., Oct. 27, 1882, p. 8. 

® Ibid., Oct. 28, 1882, p. 5. 
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would say whether he was interested in the sale when he learned 
more for himself.” The fact that Judge Burke, who was the man 
who manipulated the Ohio Central Railway deal in the interest 
of Vanderbilt and was a lawyer identified with the Standard Oil 
Company, was involved led to the further speculation of a 
Vanderbilt or Standard Oil purchase.*® 

Said Judge Burke: “For business reasons we have deemed it 
advisable to withhold for a time the details of the transaction 
from the public. We have followed the plan carefully, and the 
men who sold the road are no wiser than the general public as 
to the purchasers. There is no likelihood of the ownership being 
definitely made public until the company holds its election.”® 

President Cummings professed to believe that foreign cap- 
italists were the buyers. “I don’t think the road has passed. under 
the control of Vanderbilt. Some of our New York stockholders 
have been selling out, but to what amount or whether enough to 
control the property, I do not know. The entire amount of our 
stock is $50,000,000.”2° 

Calvin Brice, vice-president of the road, stated that he was 
pledged not to reveal any details of the transactions and declined 
to even give the names of the purchasers or the agents who 
conducted the negotiations.’ It was also declared that on 
October 27, Brice and General Thomas, acting in behalf of the 
projectors, sold for them all of the stock which they had left, 
to Devereux and Burke. Seney was reputed to have turned into 
the selling pool about 30,000 shares of stock, some of which he 
had just purchased in the market during the two days previous; 
Walston H. Brown and Company about 20,000 shares, and the 
others enough to make a total of about 125,000 shares. Those who 


Pata dss SE Bea SOE MEE tL INE led A AER eR EC gL URN As ot ABE 

7 New York Tribune, Oct. 27, 1882, p. 1. For additional comments on sale: 
Chicago Times, Oct. 27, 28, 1882, pp. 38, 6, 7. Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct, 27, p. 5; 
Oct. 28, pp. 1, 5; 1882. Oct. 30, p. 8; Oct. 31, p. 5; 1882. Cleveland Leader, Oct. 
27, p.. 6; Oct. 28; Oct. 81, pp. 3, 4; 1882. Cleveland Herald, Oct. 27, pp. 1, 4; 
Oct. 28, p. 3; Oct. 30, pp. 8, 4; Oct. 31, p. 3. Buffalo Courier, Oct. 28, 30, Nov. 
1, 1882. New York Daily Stockholder, Oct. 28, p. 1; Oct. 30; Oct. 31, p. 1; Nov. 
1, p. 1; 1882. Other local papers of these dates carried similar stories. 

8 Buffalo Courier, Oct. 28, 1882. 

® Cleveland Herald, Oct. 30, 1882, p. 3. 

10 New York Times, Oct. 28, 1882, p. 5. 

11 Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 29, 1882, p. 2. 
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sold promised to make no effort to be represented on the new 
board.? 


One said it was Vanderbilt, another Gould, another English 
capital, another the Hocking Valley Syndicate and the Bee Line, 
another the Lehigh Valley, and still another asserted it was a 
bogus sale to advertise the road. V anderbilt’s recent declaration 
in which he depreciated the road and its belongings was regarded 
as almost conclusive proof that he was the purchaser. He con- 
tinued to deny it, which amounted to nothing; for the purchase 
and sale were made in a way that enabled him to deny it 
truthfully. 

It was contended that while he was in the West ridiculing the 
Nickel Plate as being poorly built, as having no possible chance to 
secure a traffic sufficient to pay its fixed charges, as being in fact 
entirely beneath his consideration, his sons had actually bought 
the worthless “poorly equipped and badly built Nickel Plate.” 
The sons proposed, so the story went, to make a present of this 
“worthless property” to their father. That the Nickel Plate was 
heavily bonded meant nothing to Vanderbilt, if he held all the 
bonds and controlled the property. That Devereux purchased the 
property simply meant that he was not ready to announce publicly 
his possession, which he had once characterized as a “bank of dirt 
with two strings of rail running from Chicago to Buffalo.” 

A popular version was that Gould had built the road, which 
was responsible for Vanderbilt's vehement antipathy to it, since 
this was the period of violent warfare between them. Then, on 
the purchase date, it was rumored Gould had attempted to buy 
it by telegraphing New York offering thirty-five for the preferred 
and fifteen for the common stock.* First, Burke was reputed to 
be a Vanderbilt man, and then to have confidential relations with 
Gould. But Gould denied any offers for, interest in, or knowledge 
of the Nickel Plate.*® 

Part of the purchase money, reputed to be $2,500,000, had been 


12 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 27, 1882. 

18 New York Times, Oct. 80, 1882, p. 4. 

14 Mail and Express (reprinted in Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 28, 1882). 
8 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 27, 1882, p. 1. 
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paid and the rest was to be paid in installments on the first of each 
month for three months, beginning November 1. When sixty 
per cent had been paid, the stock was to be delivered and the 
Seney Syndicate was to surrender control." 

Speculation and a cloak of mystery continued for days, and 
gossips counted that day lost in which they failed to unearth 
a new purchaser for the Nickel Plate.’ Fort Wayne was excited 
and hopeful that the Gould-Vanderbilt feud might accrue to its 
benefit by making it the battleground, with Vanderbilt more 
determined than ever to get to St. Louis from Fort Wayne to 
compete with Gould’s Wabash Road and break his grasp of the 
St. Louis and southwestern business.*® 
_ Finally, Judge Burke stated that he had purchased 265,000 
of the 500,000 shares but had stopped further purchase until he 
heard from other members of the new syndicate. He refused to 
give the names of his associates, but said several capitalists were 
in the deal. He said 135,000 preferred and 130,000 common had 
been purchased and the price paid was $7,205,000. Regarding 
the report that the purchasers assumed the payment of a year's 
interest on $17,800,000 bonds outstanding, without recourse to 
the earnings of the road, Burke said the report was not true; 
“the transaction was a purchase, pure and simple, of a controlling 
interest,” and that they assumed nothing more than the responsi- 
bility which a controlling amount of the stock naturally carried 
with it. Their relation was the same as that of the other stock- 
holders, except in the amount of stock they owned. The road. was 
to be an independent one and, in that sense, to some extent a 
competitor of the Lake Shore.” 

The formal transfer of the stock of the Nickel Plate from the 
members of the Seney Syndicate to Devereux and Burke was 
made November 1, when the second installment of the purchase 
money was paid over. Even though control of the property had 
formally passed out of the hands of its projectors, the real pur- 
chasers still remained in the background.” 

16 Thid., Oct. 28, 1882; Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 6, 1882, p. I. 

17 Cleveland Leader, Oct. 31, 1882, p. 4. 

18 Fort Wayne Daily News, Oct. 28, 1882. 


19 New York Times, Oct. 31, 1882, p. 5. 
20 New York Daily Stockholder, Nov. 2, 1882, p. 1. 
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On November 2, the Cleveland Leader said: 


While waiting for the personnel of the purchasers of the Nickel 
Plate, railway operators have been busy estimating the amount 
of expense that has been assumed in taking the road. In the 
transaction they have undertaken a 6 per cent mortgage of 
$15,000,000, a car trust of $4,000,000 at 7 per cent, and to pay 
for a controlling interest of the stock $6,500,000. Thus, the road 
stands the purchasers $25,500,000 and, should it never pay a 
dividend, the annual charges to the purchasing party would be 
$900,000 interest on the first mortgage, $280,000 interest on the 
car trust, and, reckoning the purchase money for the stock at 
6 per cent, $390,000, a total of $1,570,000 annually, or $3,000 per 
mile of line. To pay fixed charges and a 6 per cent dividend on 
the preferred stock, a net earning of about $4,800 per mile will 
be necessary, or $2,300 less per mile than the Lake Shore earned 
last year.?? 


The Financial Chronicle estimated that the promoters had 
made a handsome profit: 


The profit, the construction company of the Nickel Plate Road 
has made by the operation, may be represented as follows, on 
the supposition that they receive for all their stock only what 
Vanderbilt has paid them for his portion, and get par for their 
bonds. We should state first in explanation that the original 
subscribers to the construction company received $50,000 in 
securities for every $13,333 in money paid by them. The securities 
consisted of $10,000 first mortgage bonds, $20,000 preferred 
stock and $20,000 common stock. Assuming full payment for 
bonds, $3,333 would represent the amount paid for the $40,000 
stock. On this basis the $50,000,000 stock would represent an 
actual cash outlay of $4,166,250, and the statement of profit be 
as follows: 

Profit to Projectors of New York, Chicago and St. Louis: 
Amount actually paid for 


$50,000,000 stocks $ 4,166,250 
$22,000,000 preferred stock at 37 

would bring $8,140,000 
$28,000,000 common stock at 17 

would bring 4,760,000 12,900,000 
Profit $ 8,783,750 


*1 Cleveland Leader, Nov. 2, 1882, p. 6. 
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This is a comfortable result to the projectors, especially as 
they can feel a reasonable assurance that the balance of their 
stock holdings will net a higher price than the portion sold 
Vanderbilt.?? 


But the Daily Indicator and the Conneaut Reporter countered 
promptly with a very different set of calculations: 


Pains are taken to make it appear that the Nickel Plate syn- 
dicate made an enormous profit out of the construction of that 
road. We have even admitted to the columns of the Daily 
: Indicator a statement of this sort, taken from current report, 
but not without distrust at the time of its accuracy. From official 
| authority we now have it that the road cost the syndicate $44,800 

per mile, or a total sum for 521 miles constructed of $22,186,666 
(513.07 miles actually owned—balance, trackage rights). The 
first subscription of the syndicate was for $11,000,000 mortgage 
bonds at par, and the second for $4,000,000 of these bonds at 80, 
costing $3,200,000. The $22,000,000 preferred stock cost them — 
$16.6624 per share, or $3,666,666; $6,000,000 of common stock 
$12 per share, or $720,000; and $4,000,000 equipment bonds 
at 90, $3,600,000, making a sum of $22,186,666, all of which 
went into the construction and equipment of the road. To this is 
added interest at the rate of six per cent on $11,000,000 advanced, 
for the average time of one year and nine months, $1,155,000, 
making the total cost of construction and equipment to the 
syndicate of $23,341,000, or $44,800 per mile, as above stated. In 
arriving at the prices obtained for the road, the mortgage bonds 
are rated at 95, the market price, or a total sum of $14,250,000; 
the $22,000,000 of preferred stock at 87, $8,140,000; $28,000,000 
common stock at 17, $4,750,000 and equipment bonds at par 
$4,000,000, making a total sum of $31,160,000. Estimated in this 
way, the profit of the syndicate is seemingly $7,809,000. But, as 
only a controlling interest in the stock and not the full amount 
was sold, the sum received was correspondingly less, probably 
several millions below the above balance between the cost of 
the road and the aggregate value of all the securities. Competent 
judges estimate that the road could not. be duplicated over 
the same route for double the cost of this road for the reason 
that the right of way cost but a nominal price. Much of the old 
roadbed, constructed many years ago, was made available for _ 
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22 Financial Chronicle (reprinted in Cleveland Leader, Nov. 2, 1882, p. 6). 
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the new road and the feeling along the line for a competing road 
was such as to secure to the new company many substantial 
advantages. The construction of this road may be considered as 
a bold venture of shrewd, calculating men, who have disposed of 
their property at a profit, but not at such an advance as will 
encourage practical men in other undertakings of a like nature. 
When it is considered that the profits of this venture are to be 
divided among possibly fifty persons, the increase of any one 
bank account will not add greatly to any single individual 
wealth.—Indicator.”* 


But whoever owned the Nickel Plate found himself on the 
following morning without terminal facilities at either end! The 
Erie, acting on the theory that the road was virtually owned by 
the Lake Shore, refused to permit it any longer to have the 
privileges of its Buffalo terminal, and the Illinois Central took the 
same position regarding the Chicago end, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Nickel Plate entered the city over several miles of its 
track.** 


At 5 o'clock, November 9, 1882, an arrangement between the 
Lake Shore and the Nickel Plate took effect, whereby the latter 
was allowed the use of seven miles of track, freight yards, cattle 
pens, warehouses, and passenger depot at Buffalo in lieu of the 
canceled contract with the Erie Railroad.” 

Not long after the sale, the Nickel Plate, in addition to excellent 
passenger accommodations at the Exchange Street Station in 
Buffalo, was given fine terminal facilities in Chicago, not in the 
Illinois Central Station—an arrangement long pending—but in 
the one at LaSalle Street, half-owned by the Lake Shore.*® This 
arrangement is still in effect. 

The amount of newspaper and verbal speculation indulged in 
over the purchase of the Nickel Plate by the Vanderbilts would 

3 Reprint in Conneaut Reporter, Nov. 8, 1882. 

24 Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 2, 1882; Buffalo Courier, Nov. 9, 1882. 


25 Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 10, 1882, p. 5. 
28 Cleveland Leader, Nov. 11, 1882, p. 6. 
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fill many volumes, and would make repetitious, dull, and unin- 
teresting reading. Finally, the public, growing weary of conflict- 
ing rumors, decided to wait until the mask on Devereux’s face 
was withdrawn and the identity of the purchasers revealed in the 
clear light of day. 

By November 1 the Nickel Plate was running a limited number ° 
of local trains, principally for the purpose of thoroughly familiar- 
izing operatives with the line and to enable station agents to 
communicate with the general offices during the progress of the 
work of organization. Local train service was to be largely in- 
creased and through service established about December 1, 
1882.27 

The Railroad Gazette put into words thoughts which were 
troubling many at this date: 


The effect of the sale of the Nickel Plate line on the immediate 
prospects of railroad business is doubtless favorable. It removes 
a danger that threatened all through business east of the 
Mississippi, and makes it much more probable that rates will 
be maintained. The road was built and was sure to have some 
business. It remained to make the best use of it possible. But 
what will be the ultimate effect of such an end to such an enter- 
prise? Will it not be taken as an indication that, wherever there 
is a route with a very large and profitable traffic, it will pay to 
build a new road; that such a line can compel the old roads to 
allow it a living or to buy it at an advance over cost? Why 
should not another company begin today and build another road 
alongside the New York, Chicago and St. Louis, or the Penn- 
sylvania, or the Baltimore and Ohio, or the Boston and Albany? 
A cheap road on a route with an immense traffic can do a great 
damage to the existing lines, even if it does not make much 
profit for itself. Until very recently there have been very few 
instances of the working of new lines close alongside old roads. 
But we have had two completed this year, and another is under 
way along our most important lines. The indications are that 
with the free railroad building secured by general railroad laws 
and the granting of charters practically to all who ask for 
them, there is likely to be a great deal more of it in the future. 
Certainly, the profit of $10,000,000 or so made in building the 


27 Conneaut Reporter, Nov. 1, 1882. 
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New York, Chicago and St. Louis will greatly encourage such 
schemes, and under existing circumstances they perhaps are 
more promising in financial results to the builders than almost 
any other new railroad projects, whatever may be their effect 
on the interests of the existing railroads and the community 
at large.?® 


Devereux, who had assumed command of the Nickel Plate, won 
the everlasting gratitude of “the boys,” when he instructed 
Vice-President Caldwell to inform them “that all would be 
retained in place’—which relieved considerable anxiety, since 
many had only recently joined the force from other lines. 
Devereux assured them Vanderbilt’s interest in the road was only 
a friendly one, and that the line would be operated entirely 
independent of the Lake Shore.” This announcement by Dev- 
ereux and the fact that Vanderbilt had provided terminal facilities 
at Buffalo and Chicago for the Nickel Plate was taken by many 
as conclusive evidence of the real identity of the purchasers. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Nickel Plate on 
November 14 in New York, Stevenson Burke replaced William 
Fleming, and J. H. Devereux replaced Walston H. Brown, who 
resigned their seats in favor of the new owners.®® Since both of 
these men played important roles in the transition period, their 
backgrounds and abilities are important to the continuity of its 


history. 


“It was not generally known that Judge Stevenson Burke, who 
has come into prominence by his purchase of the Nickel Plate 
at the recent mysterious sale, began life as a Methodist minister. 
On one occasion he went to conference, and on his way home 
he fell to brooding over the lack of appreciation that had been 
shown him by the elders and bishop. Naturally of a quick temper, 
his feelings soon got the upper hand of him. Reining up his horse 
by a swamp, he gave his Bible and hymnbook a toss, sending 


*S Railroad Gazette (reprinted in Cleveland Herald, Nov. 7, 1882, p. 8). 

29 Bellevue Local News, Nov. 11, 1882. 
- 8° Minutes of Meeting, November 14, 1882, Minute Book, Nickel Plate Road. 
For comments: New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 15, 1882, Powe 
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them into the thicket. Then turning to a horrified clerical brother 
| who was with him, he said, ‘I'm going into a business where 

brains are appreciated better than they are here, and setting 
spurs to his horse he was soon out of sight. Soon afterward he 
turned up in a law office and climbed rapidly.” So the Buffalo 
Express spoke of Judge Burke in 1882.*? 

Born in St. Lawrence County, New York, November 26, 1826, 
of Scotch-Irish, Presbyterian parentage, he received his early 
education in common schools, select schools, and at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio; studied law and was admitted 
to the bar August 11, 1848. He commenced practice at Elyria, 
Ohio, and in 1861 was elected and later re-elected judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas and the District Court. But he resigned 
in 1868 to resume the practice of law in Cleveland. He argued 
many notable cases in the courts of the state and also in the 
United States Circuit and Supreme Courts. For many years he 
gave almost undivided attention to the railroads as general 
counsel and otherwise. 

For more than twenty years Judge Burke was president of the 
Cleveland and Mahoning Valley Railway Company, after serving 
as their counsel over a long period of time and as the represent- 
ative of practically all the stock of that company. For many 
years he was also general counsel, vice-president, and director 
of the C. C. C. and I. Railroad. In 1881 he purchased for himself 
and one or two associates several railroads in Ohio, which he 
consolidated into the Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo 
Railway (now a part of the Chesapeake and Ohio) and was for 
many years its president. He was a large holder of stocks and 
bonds as well as president of the Toledo and Ohio Central Rail- 
way Company, Kanawha and Michigan Railway Company, and 
the Central Ontario Railway Company, as well as being a director 
of many others, including now the Nickel Plate and the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway and its associated companies. 

So we see in Burke another experienced railroader, who had 
many other interests and talents as well—his other interests 
included mining enterprises, principally in mining gold and silver 
in Mexico, copper and nickel in Canada, iron ore in Michigan, 


*1 Buffalo Express (reprinted in Cleveland Leader, Nov. 17, 1882, p. 6). 
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Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and coal in Ohio. For his purchase 
of the Nickel Plate for Vanderbilt he was reputed to have re- 
ceived the handsome fee of $50,000, although the sum has never 
been authenticated.*” 

For obvious reasons Judge Burke was a prominent figure in 
and around Cleveland, where he belonged to all the principal 
clubs. Burke was eminently a self-made man with great executive 
ability. Blessed with a vigorous constitution, he was able to 
attend thoroughly and well to a vast amount of general businesses 
as well as his legal practice. Although he began life poor, he 
bestowed many thousands of dollars on friends and charities, 
and while still a young man possessed a large fortune—fruits of 
his professional labors and wise investments.** 


John Henry Devereux, civil engineer and railroad president, 
was a native of Boston, Massachusetts, where he was born on 
April 5, 1832. Educated at the Portsmouth (New Hampshire) 
Academy, he removed to Ohio early in 1848 as a civil engineer, 
having left his Massachusetts home at the age of sixteen, a very 
independent, spirited boy. Upon his arrival in Cleveland, he was 
immediately employed as construction engineer on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Columbus Railroad. Upon its completion he 
found a similar position with the Cleveland, Painesville and 
Ashtabula Railroad. Then he went south in 1852, and until 1861 
was busy building railroads in Tennessee, having become a lead- 
ing spirit in railroad affairs in the state. Devereux had expected 
to remain in the South for the rest of his life, but the Civil War 
shattered his plans even as it devastated our country, and he 
entered the Federal military service as Colonel Devereux, super- 
intendent of military railroads in Virginia. Later he was controller 
and chief of the Virginia lines, earning the respect, confidence, 
and support of other officers and of the Government. 

Later he was General Devereux, for as master of transportation 


32 Editorial and Dramatic Section, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 20, 1912. 

83]. Fletcher Brennan, editor, A Biographical Cyclopedia and Portrait Gallery 
of Distinguished Men, With a Historical Sketch of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati: 
John C. Yorston & Co., 1879), pp. 204, 205; Who’s Who in New York, p. 98. 
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for the United States Government during the Civil War, he 
ranked in the army as a brigadier-general. Thus he received his 
military title in the “peacable” business with which he was so 
long connected.** 

Returning to Ohio and civil life in 1864, he accepted the 
management of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad of which 
he was vice-president and general superintendent for five years. 
From one vice-presidency he stepped to vice-president and then 
president of the Lake Shore Railroad Company, accepting in 
June, 1873 the presidency of the C. C. C. and I. Railroad Com- 
pany and in the same year presidency of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railroad Company. Here again was a practical railroad 
man, who had devoted his life to its study and improvement, 
linked with the parade of other leaders who left their imprint 
on the Nickel Plate. 

Although never a politician, he always manifested an active 
interest in public affairs, and before the war he spoke publicly 
in the South in behalf of the Union, making eloquent and effec- 
tive speeches. A brainy man with a seemingly unlimited capacity 
for work and a warm heart, he was spoken of generally with 
| great respect and esteem.” 


A mysterious meeting was held in Erie on November 29, 1882 
by the Vanderbilt magnates and managements. Present were 
William H. Vanderbilt and his three sons; General Devereux, 
president, and Judge Burke, vice-president ofthe C..G:. Gand ls 
R. Brown of Warren, and Charles M. Reed of Erie. Amasa Stone 
of Cleveland and W. L. Scott of Erie, were not present, although 
invited, as were all the Lake Shore directory. The Vanderbilt 
party arrived at 9:20 A.M. from Buffalo on a special train, made 
up of his private cars, and returned to New York before 2 P.M. 
They did not leave the cars, but the train was taken through the 
yards slowly, as if on a tour of detailed inspection. Newspaper- 
men and curiosity seekers were only enlightened to the extent 
that the trip concerned the Nickel Plate.*® 

84 Buffalo Courier, Nov. 20, 1882. 


85]. Fletcher Brennan, op. cit., pp. 280-32. 
86 Cleveland Herald, Nov. 80, 1882, p. 3. 
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Over six weeks later the purported true story was revealed. 
Once Vanderbilt had obtained the Nickel Plate, a question arose 
as to its final disposition. It could not be consolidated with the 
Lake Shore. New York state absolutely refused to recognize a 
consolidation of parallel lines, or the purchase of a controlling 
interest of one such line by its competitor. Ohio also prohibited 
consolidation, so it was thought best not to try to evade even the 
spirit of the law there. Illinois, too, was against schemes of this 
kind, so Pennsylvania was chosen as a suitable place in which to 
transact the legal business incident upon the purchase. 

Hence W. H. Vanderbilt, his sons, and a quorum of the Lake 
Shore board went to Erie to transact certain business. He had 
consulted some of the best legal talent in Philadelphia and other 
points of the state, and was assured that the thing he proposed 
doing—making the Lake Shore buy his Nickel Plate stock, and. 
in return give him its first mortgage bonds—was legal, and would 
stand the tests of the courts. It was reported that some Lake 
Shore directors objected, specifically Amasa Stone and Henry 
B. Payne, both of Cleveland, who insisted they would not 
countenance the deal and would resign.” 

As to the legality of the sale of the road, the Erie Observer 
stated: 


that the proceedings held there, by which it was effected, were 
unconstitutional. The Vanderbilt party came here under the 
impression there was no law in this State against railroad con- 
solidation or anything else, but section four of Article 17 ex- 
plicitly says “that no railroad shall consolidate the stock, property 
or franchises, or lease or purchase the works or franchises, or in 
any way control or own any other railway or corporation owning 
or having under its control a parallel or competing line; nor shall 
any officer of such a railroad act as an officer of any other railroad 
owning or having the control of a parallel or competing line.®8 


It thus appeared that Vanderbilt’s greed had perhaps exceeded 
his prudence in this matter. 

“No important deal in current financiering had been en- 
shrouded in a thicker veil of mystery.” By mid-December when 


87 Conneaut Reporter, Jan. 17, 1883. 
88 Buffalo Courier, Jan. 27, 1883. 
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the financial transactions were almost completed, no one yet 
knew any more than was known on the day following the sale.” 
But by the closing days of December, both the purchaser and 
_ his reason for securing control had been clarified to the public’s 
apparent satisfaction. Vanderbilt owned the road and his reason 
| for purchase was self-protection alone. The secrecy which was 
_ used in transacting the business, was for the alleged purpose of 
_ making some plan by which the property could be managed in 
_ the Vanderbilt interest, and at the same time not lessen the value 
of the Lake Shore.* 


| Upon the transfer of the road to the new managers on January 
_ 5, 1883, the board of directors of the Nickel Plate met in New 
_ York, at 110 Broadway, to effect a temporary organization. The 
new board included Cornelius and William K. Vanderbilt, sons 
of William H. Vanderbilt; H. McK. Twombly, a son-in-law; 
Augustus Schell, W. C. Whitney, Anson Stager, George T. McGee, 
J. H. Wade, Charles Hickox, and James Tillinghast of Buffalo 
- (assistant to the president of the Central Hudson). Of the old 
| board, only Stevenson Burke, J. H. Devereux, and D. W. Caldwell 
continued. Devereux acted as chairman of the meeting. It was 
a Vanderbilt board who elected W. K. Vanderbilt president, and 
who in time appointed Cornelius, McK. Twombly, Whitney, and 
Schell to serve with him as an executive committee. The lease on 
the office in the Metropolitan National Bank at 110 Broadway was 
canceled effective May 1, 1883—and thus the gathering place 
of the group that had dreamed and built the Nickel Plate Road 
became a memory. 

The stockholders had previously been called into annual session 
for January 80 at Cleveland for the election of directors, and 
circulars had been sent out containing blanks making W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Schell, and Devereux proxies. The stockholders at 
their meeting unanimously elected all those named in New York 
except General McGee, who was replaced by Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt. On the same day the board re-elected W. K. Vander- 


39 Cleveland Herald, Dec. 18, 1882, p. 3. 
49 Cleveland Leader, Dec. 28, 1882, p. 6. 
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bilt as president, D. W. Caldwell, vice-president, and Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt was elected secretary and treasurer, replacing 
Messrs. Mitchell and Schwan who had _ resigned from those 
respective posts. H. H. Hammersley was appointed assistant 
treasurer. The Vanderbilt interests voted 260,000 shares which 
they owned, as well as 150,000 shares by proxy. The stock transfer 
office was later moved to the Grand Central depot, and the 
Union Trust Company of New York was made registrar.* 

With the selection of this directory, rumors, assertions, and 
denials to the contrary notwithstanding, the question of the 
ownership of the road was settled beyond further doubt. When 
it was learned that the Lake Shore contemplated issuing 
$6,000,000 in additional bonds to pay for the Nickel Plate, it was 
likewise concluded that the road had been purchased as another 
track for the Lake Shore.*” 

The facts about the transaction were published not long after 
in Poor's Manual of Railroads for 1883,** which stated that the 
Nickel Plate “is under the control of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad Company through ownership by that com- 
pany of $14,050,000 of its common, and $12,480,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock.” There appeared also a schedule of stocks and bonds 
owned by the Lake Shore. This schedule shows that the above 
stocks of the Nickel Plate were carried on the Lake Shore books 
at a “ledger valuation” of $6,527,000, presumably their cost to the 
Lake Shore. 

If Vanderbilt paid $37 and $17 respectively for the preferred 
and common shares listed above, his investment was $7,005,100. 
And, if the figure of $6,527,000 represents what the Lake Shore 
paid Vanderbilt, then he took a loss of $479,100 on the transfer 
of the shares to his road. Even so, the price paid by the Lake 
Shore was high, if one considers only the direct return on the 
shares. As will be shown later, the Nickel Plate earnings were 
meager under New York Central control. But the parallel lines 
owned by the New York Central—the Lake Shore line and the 


*1 Nickel Plate Minute Books, Cleveland, Ohio; Bellevue Local News, Jan. 18, 
Feb. 8, 1883; Fostoria Review, Jan. 26, 1888. 

42 Bellevue Local News, Jan. 13, 1883. 

48 Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1883, 16th Annual Edition, pp. 586, 591. 
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Michigan Central line—prospered. Had the Nickel Plate operated 
independently, those roads might have suffered severely. 


William Henry Vanderbilt, who had acquired control of the 
Nickel Plate for the Lake Shore, was born in 1821, the eldest 
son of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt. After completing his 
education at Columbus College Grammar School at the age of 
eighteen, he entered the banking house of Drew, Robinson, and 
Company in New York, whose principal partner, the notorious 
Daniel Drew, had begun by watering his thirsting livestock to 
make them heavier just before selling them at the drover’s market 
and ended by watering Erie Railroad stock and foisting it upon 
unwary speculators. Vanderbilt exhibited such industry and ex- 
ecutive ability that on the expiration of two years he was offered 
a partnership. 

The close confinement, however, having begun to prey on his 
health, he determined to take up farming as a means of re- 
cuperation. The Commodore having bought him seventy-five 
acres of unimproved land on Staten Island, he at once took his 
young wife there and set to work to clear it, and soon had a 
larger tract purchased and 850 acres under cultivation. 

In speaking of these seventy-five acres, Vanderbilt alleged that 
he had not sufficient means to work and improve them thoroughly, 
nor would his father advance him a dollar of aid. In his extremity 
he mortgaged the land for $6,000, which he turned to good 
account. The circumstances came to the Commodore's ears, 
however, and the old gentleman brought the matter up while 
they were riding together on one occasion. 

“So you mortgaged the New Dorp farm for $6,000 did you?” 
the Commodore said. “You don’t amount to a row of pins and 
never will!” 

“I did mortgage the farm,” replied his son, “and I have put 
every cent of the money right into improving the land.” 

“Well,” continued the Commodore, “Ill have nothing more 
to do with you, for you'll only bring disgrace on yourself, your 
family, and everybody connected with you.” 

However, the next morning, the Commodore sent his son a 


b 
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check for $6,000, ordering him to pay off the mortgage immedi- 
ately. 

Vanderbilt was forty when he entered the railroad business. 
The Commodore had him appointed receiver of the Staten Island 
Railway, of which he was elected president in 1862, and which 
he connected with New York by means of a line of ferryboats. 
He became vice-president of the Hudson River Railway in 1865, 
vice-president of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road in 1869, and upon his father’s death in 1877, he succeeded 
him as president of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the 
Canadian Southern, and the Michigan Central Railways. 

His father had left in his hands, to be held intact, the largest 
industrial fortune accumulated in America up to that time. It 
was estimated at close to one hundred millions of dollars, largely 
in railroad and other securities. Thenceforth referred to as the 
Rothschild of America, Vanderbilt endowed Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee, and the Medical College in New 
York. A frequent continental traveler, he began to collect works 
of art. When he had gathered in his galleries the largest and best 
collection of modern art in the world, he invited the public to 
enjoy his treasures with him. He defrayed the whole cost of the 
removal of the obelisk, Cleopatra’s Needle, from Alexandria, 
Egypt to its site in Central Park, New York, but modestly re- 
frained from acquainting the public with his part in the under- 
taking. 

Though kindlier than his father, the Commodore, the notoriety 
of his vast wealth made him a symbol of capitalistic tyranny. 
His famous exclamation, “The public be damned!” added to the 
antagonism of the man on the street toward big business. Many 
tales have been built around that exclamation. Probably the 
authentic one has to do with the elimination of the fast extra- 
mail train between New York and Chicago. The public com- 
plained. He replied: “The public be damned. I am working for 
my stockholders. If the public want the train why don’t they 
pay for it!”** 

It was said that he looked with the greatest complacency in 


44 For details of this discussion see Fort Wayne Daily News of this period. 
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the early eighties upon the railroad war which had reduced 
freight and passenger rates very much below their former levels. 
It was explained that Vanderbilt had been greatly and steadily 
reducing the grades on all his roads, which nearly doubled the 
drawing power of his locomotives, so that he was able to compete 
triumphantly with his rivals.* 

But this complacency hardly jibes with his hurried acquisition 
the next year of control of the Nickel Plate to eliminate com- 
petition, or with his joustings with the Pennsylvania Railroad a 
few years later. 

Not long after he had acquired the Nickel Plate from the Seney 
Syndicate, a more formidable group of adversaries invaded Van- 
derbilt railroad territory, building the West Shore Railroad along 
the west bank of the Hudson River. Instigated by capitalists 
associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad, the project was a 
greater threat to the New York Central lines than even the Nickel 
Plate. Vanderbilt set about invading Pennsylvania Railroad terri- 
tory by building a line to connect with the Reading and to 
extend across the state of Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh—the heart 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s monopoly. Andrew Carnegie, who 
was dependent upon the “Pennsy,” was delighted. He subscribed 
heavily to the Vanderbilt project. 

But a new force had entered American railroad economics—J. 
Pierpont Morgan. Having placed large amounts of Vanderbilt’s 
New York Central stock with English and Dutch investors, he 
was opposed to ruinous competition. He had become the leading 
American banker and exercised almost unlimited economic power. 
He prevailed upon the warring Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania 
Railroad interests to meet. On an afternoon in July, 1885, the 
railroad men joined Morgan on his yacht, the Corsair, in the 
Hudson River, and by nightfall they had reluctantly agreed to 
an arrangement. Vanderbilt acquired the nearly completed West 
Shore Road, and the Pennsylvania Railroad acquired the pro- 
jected South Pennsylvania Railroad, referred to by the “Pennsy” 
president as a “hole in the ground.” This was the beginning 
of “community of interest,” a species of armed peace that con- 
tinued for several decades. It took various forms: one was the 


* Fort Wayne Daily News, Aug. 15, 1881. 
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formation of a Joint Traffic Association, of which practically all 
Eastern roads were members; another, an agreement between 
the Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania interests. 

The Nickel Plate was a party to both forms of agreement. On 
November 19, 1895 the Nickel Plate joined with thirty other 
eastern roads in the creation of a Joint Traffic Association. Of 
greater significance, the Nickel Plate had joined with the other 
Vanderbilt lines and with the Pennsylvania Railroad in an agree- 
ment dated April 27, 1894 which provided for maintenance of 
rates, recognition of territorial rights, a defensive alliance against 
other railroads that might attempt to unjustly interfere with the 
traffic and revenues of the parties to the treaty, and an agreement 
that “the facilities extended to the public in the form of service 
by the several parties hereto shall, during the existence of this 
arrangement, be as uniform in character as is practicable.”*® 

But we are ahead of our story. It is time to return from the 
field of railroad strategy to the everyday affairs of the Nickel 
Plate. 


Service increased and improved on the road, and with the 
advent of the holiday season the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the December 21 edition of the Norwalk Chronicle, 
Tiffin Tribune, and the Fostoria Review, among others: 


HouipaAy EXxcurRSIONS ON THE NICKEL PLATE 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway—Nickel Plate 
line—will sell round trip excursion tickets for the Holidays to all 
stations, on December 23, 25, 30, 1882, and January 1, 1883, good 
for return passage until January 3, 1883, inclusive. Don’t miss 
this opportunity to visit your friends at low rates.*7 


On January 1, 1883, mail service was inaugurated on the Nickel 
Plate. A “captain and his gang went over the road with in- 
structions to take in mail wherever offered and to locate offices.” 


46 Agreement of Apr. 27, 1894, Part I of “Railroad Combination in the Eastern 
Region,” report of Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce pursuant to S. 
Res. 71, p. 16. Joint Traffic Association agreement of Nov. 19, 1895, in files of 
the chief engineer of the Nickel Plate Road. 

*7 Norwalk Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1882, p. 8. 
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Prevailing reasonable passenger rates of that date are indicated 

by a notice in the Bellevue papers that the round trip fare from 
that town to Cleveland was $1.30.48 

In the course of an elaborate review of the work of railway 

building for 1882, Railway Age gave a summary of new track 

actually laid from January 1, 1882 to December 1—the length 


of main line only being considered, as indicated by distances 


between termini, and no account being made of sidings or addi- 
tional tracks. The states in which the Nickel Plate was interested 
showed the following: 


States No. Lines Miles 
New York 22, 182.32 
Pennsylvania 31 464.15 
Ohio 17 554.95 
Indiana 9 528.8 
Illinois 16 385.20 


These figures placed 1882 far ahead of any other year in 
respect to railway building, the increase over 1881, hitherto the 
year of record-breaking construction, being 1,500 miles, or more 
than sixteen per cent. The amount of capital invested in railways 
during 1882 was considered incredible. Allowing $25,000 per 
mile as a fair average for the cost of a road, equipped and in 
operation, the 10,800 miles had cost $270,000,000 to which should 
be added the vast and unknown sum expended in preparing 
roadbeds on which track was not yet laid.® 

In a letter written early in January, Professor $. W. Robinson, 
mechanical engineer, professor of Applied Mechanics at Ohio 
State University and state inspector of Railroads, took occasion 
to comment on the physical condition of the Nickel Plate. “In 
going over the Nickel Plate last Friday and Saturday (December 
29 and 30), I find nothing to complain of but much to admire. 
You are to be congratulated on having brought so perfect a road 
out of nothing, and in such a remarkably short space of time.” 

Henry Monnet, considered one of the shrewdest and most 


48 Bellevue Local News, Jan. 6 ,1883. 
4° Railway Age (reprint and comment, Buffalo Courier, Jan. 1, 1883). 
5° Bellevue Local News, Jan. 18, 1883. 
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popular railroad agents in the country, resigned on January 17, 
to accept a similar position of general passenger agent on the 
New York, West Shore and Buffalo Road; B. F. Horner was 
selected to replace him.*? 

As we have seen, it was part of the plans of the Seney Syndicate 
to operate an express company of its own on the Nickel Plate 
and accordingly the Western Express Company was incorporated. 
The change of ownership of the road, of course, changed its 
policy to a great extent, and the Western Express Company 
failed to materialize. In March it was announced that the Amer- 
ican Express Company would operate over the Nickel Plate. The 
arrangement went into effect between Cleveland and Chicago, 
with the understanding that it was to be extended over the 
eastern division to Buffalo as soon as through trains were put 
on the road. This gave Cleveland direct express facilities with 
Fort Wayne and several of the larger towns of northwestern 
Ohio and Indiana.” 

At the meeting of October 17, 1882, of the original Seney 
Nickel Plate board, Vice-President Brice had informed the board 
that the company would need on January 1, 1883: $400,000 for 
the final payment on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
stock; $450,000 for the interest due December 1, 1882 on the 
first mortgage bonds; $600,000 at the weekly rate of $50,000 for 
general payments through the Cleveland office, and $218,000 
for the purchase of the Buffalo terminal; making, with a $632,- 
906.20 balance due Brown, Howard and Company, approximately 
$2,300,000. The Board thereupon appointed Seney, Brice and 
Brown as a committee to report a plan for raising that amount, 
and authorized necessary temporary borrowings. 

This committee reported to the Board on November 14, 1882 
a plan for raising the money on the company’s notes payable on 
or before May 1, 1883, with an agreement by the company not to 
mortgage its property further, or, if it should, to pay the notes 
from the new mortgage loan. The Board accepted the report 
and authorized the notes and agreement. It seems that members 
of the Syndicate agreed to furnish the money upon these terms. 


°t Conneaut Reporter, Dec. 27, 1882. 
>2 Cleveland Herald (reprinted in Bellevue Local News, Mar. 10, 1883). 
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The new Vanderbilt Board, on January 5, 1883, authorized an 
increase of the amount of the proposed borrowing to $2,500,000." 

Confronted with this financial situation and other embarrassing 
problems, the new management immediately undertook to raise 
money for the company and to adjust various controversies in 
which it was involved. The president and Judge Burke were 
authorized by the Board on January 5, 1883 to sell or exchange 
the C. H. and D. stock, and reported to the Board on January 380, 
1883 that negotiations were pending with H. J. Jewett for the 
exchange of the stock, share for share, for stock of the C. C. C. 
and I. 

There was considerable history behind this exchange of se- 
curities. Early in 1882 the C. C. C. and I. and the C. H. and D. had 
consolidated as the Ohio Railway Company, whereupon Attorney 
General George K. Nash of Ohio instituted action against the 
Vanderbilts (in the case of Ohio vs Vanderbilt) to prevent the 
consolidation. The main question involved in the case was of 
great importance to the people of Ohio. The crux of the matter 
was: Could all the railroad companies in the state be combined 
into one vast corporation? If what these roads proposed to do 
could legally be done, then the seventy-two railroad companies 
in Ohio with their 5,700 miles of road, reaching into all but one 
county, and with a capital stock and debt of $370,000,000, could 
be consolidated into one corporation. The case naturally attracted 
the attention of railroad men throughout the country. From a 
legal standpoint, too, it was watched by the lawyers of the 
nation, because every detail and technical point in the law 
was stubbornly and elaborately contested by such reputable 
jurists that it was known that the decision, through precedent, 
would virtually settle all like controversies.** The decision of the 
Supreme Court was in favor of the state.°” Thus, Vanderbilt had 
lost, in this round at least, his control of the C.H. and D. 

President Cummings, on his return from New York with 
William Howard on April 21, 1882, had announced that the 
Nickel Plate and Erie Railway Company had purchased a con- 


53 Agate, op. cit., Chap. IV, p. 3. 
54 Cleveland Leader, Feb. 17, 1882. 
55 Thid., Mar. 10, 1882. 
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trolling interest in the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Rail- 
road. The purchase included 80,000 shares of stock. Two-thirds 
of the interest was bought from Cincinnati stockholders, and 
the other third was held by Vanderbilt and controlling stock- 
holders of the Bee Line. The purchase was made to afford both 
the Erie and Nickel Plate an independent connection with 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis. The new acquisition was to be held 
in common by the two companies. 

President Cummings admitted that his road was to be operated 
in connection with the Erie Railway; it was intended to run 
trains through over both roads between Chicago and New York; 
it was also disclosed that the Lake Erie and Western, running 
from Fremont, Ohio, to Bloomington, Illinois, of which Cum- 
mings was also president, would be operated in close alliance 
with the Nickel Plate.*® 

An article in the Cincinnati Gazette of Wednesday, May 17, 
1882, added details of the C. H. and D. Railroad agreement: 


The Erie and Nickel Plate Companies have quite recently entered 
into a new agreement under which all clashing of interests will 
be avoided. The plan is this: The New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio is to be practically abandoned by the Erie, and instead of 
transferring its east and west through business to the N.Y., P. 
and O. at Salamanca, as heretofore, the Erie will make the 
transfer at Buffalo to the Nickel Plate. All traffic destined for 
points on the C. H. and D. and its connections or coming there- 
from is to be delivered to the Nickel Plate at Leipsic. As will 
be seen by reference to a map of the several lines, by this 
arrangement the Erie will get the long haul on all its through 
business. The Nickel Plate will get the long haul on the east and 
west business proper, and from Buffalo to Leipsic on business 
destined to points on the C. H. and D. connections. In other 
words, it is the purpose of the Erie people to shut the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio out of Salamanca and Dayton, and force 
it to depend entirely on its local business for revenue, which, as 
everybody knows, would not begin to pay the operating expenses. 
It has the appearance of a deliberately laid plan to wreck the 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, so that a recognition of the 
company may be secured in the interest of the English holders of 


°° Fort Wayne Daily News, Apr. 14, 1882. 
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the Erie’s securities. The Nickel Plate joins in the scheme, for 
two reasons. First, it will get the long local, not only on its own 
business proper, but will secure to its own lines the traffic that 
has heretofore gone to the N.Y., P. and O. Second, it will be a 
part of a new passenger route between the West and Southwest 
and the East, and will be able to compete with the older lines 
for this class of business. 

It is also claimed that the local traffic on the new route will be 
very much larger than on the N. Y., P. and O., and that it will 
steadily increase until it is equal to the Lake Shore or New York 
Central. Still another reason for the combination, is that under 
this arrangement the C. H. and D. will get a haul to and from 
Leipsic on all through traffic.” 


The Cleveland Herald, in speaking of the Nickel Plate’s pur- 
chase of the C. H. and D. stock, said: 


At Lima, this line connects with the Lake Erie and Western, 
owned by the Seney Syndicate, and at Fostoria, the L. E. and 
W. connects with the New York, Chicago and St. Louis. Thus, a 
new through line from Cincinnati to the East is formed. But it is 
not alone Cincinnati that the Seney Syndicate wants to reach. 
As is known, this company owns the East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia system of railroads, which has Knoxville for its 
central northern terminus. An alliance has been formed with the 
Kentucky Central, now under construction, which will give 
the southern system an outlet to Cincinnati. By securing the 
Dayton and Michigan, connections are completed from the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia to the lakes and the East, and 
a glance at the map will show the value of the arrangement.”® 


Cincinnati was full of railroad men on June 13, 1882 for the 
meeting of the stockholders and directors of the C. H. and D., 
which took place on that date, as well as for the transfer of 
stock to Hugh J. Jewett. Among those in the city was the pro- 
spective new manager under the new organization, C. C. Waite, 
at that time assistant to the president of the Erie, and L. Williams 
of the Nickel Plate. President Roberts and Vice-President Mc- 
Cullough of the Pennsylvania Road were expected, supposedly 


for negotiations with the new management in reference to the 
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57 Cincinnati Gazette (reprinted in Fostoria Review, May 19, 1882). 
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use of branches of the C. H. and D.® This was one of the most 
important C. H. and D. meetings ever held. The further history 
of this road is a complicated separate story, but ultimately the 
line became part of the Baltimore and Ohio Road as it remains 


today. 


On October 1, 1883, the new depot of the Nickel Plate at 
Cleveland, later popularly known as the Broadway depot, was 
opened for public business. The Herald described it thus: 


The structure is showy in its exterior, and the inside is on a par 
with the outer work. Its arrangements and facilities for accom- 
modating the public is ahead of that at most stations. The 
station is approached from Broadway by a nicely paved road- 
way and sidewalk down the hill. The principal entrance is through 
the vestibule in the north side, from which access is had by a 
narrow passage to the lunch and dining rooms. To the left of the 
vestibule are the gents’ waiting rooms. Both waiting rooms are 
connected with water closets. Between the two waiting rooms is 
the ticket office and main stairway to the second floor. The 
entire first floor, including the ceilings of the waiting rooms and 
vestibule, are of cherry and ash, with relief carvings, finished in 
the natural color of the wood, producing a pleasant effect in the 
rooms. The second floor will be used by the division superin- 
tendent and other oflicers. 

The west wing contains the lunchroom, dining room, the 
kitchen, etc., with the laundry, and sleeping room on the second 
floor. The east wing contains two large rooms for the receiving 
and discharging of baggage, and express and telegraph offices. 
The station is furnished with gas and water, and heated with 
steam by two systems, one for the main building and baggage 
wing and the other for the dining wing. The adjacent tracks are 
under a large iron track house.®° 


This served as the main Nickel Plate station in Cleveland until 
the completion of the Cleveland Union Terminal in 1980. 


5° Complete annual report of C. H. and D., in Cleveland Leader, June 18, 1882. 
6° Cleveland Herald (reprinted in Bellevue Local News, Sept. 29, 1883); 
Bellevue Local News, Oct. 6, 1883. 
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control. Deficits were reported for each of the first six 

years of control—1883-88. At the same time, the parallel 
lines controlled by the New York Central—the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern and the Michigan Central—were returning 
satisfactory profits to their stockholders, an average of 5.8 per 
cent for the Lake Shore and 8.77 per cent for the Michigan 
Central. 

In 1884 and 1885 the Nickel Plate gave notes as follows: 
December 1, 1884, to W. K. Vanderbilt for $2,000,000; January 
9, 1885, to the Merchants Dispatch Transportation Company 
for $250,000 and to the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company for $400,000; oa March 24, 1885, to H. B. 
Hollins for $250,000; and on September 2, 1885, to the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company for $373,606.94. 

The note to Hollins was given pursuant to authorization by 
the board on March 20, 1885 for a loan of $250,000 and secured 
by mortgages on real estate in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois standing in the name of the president as 
trustee, shares of the stock of the Cleveland, Painesville and 
Ashtabula Railroad Company and Rocky River Railroad Com- 
pany similarly held, and bonds of the latter company held by 
the railroad company. The proceeds of this loan were credited 
on March 24, 1885 to Vanderbilt’s note, which was transferred 
by him to H. B. Hollins and Company and which was secured 
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by the pledge of $4,000,000 of second mortgage bonds. The 
$400,000 note given the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company and that given to the Merchants Dispatch 
Transportation Company were secured by the pledge of $800,000 
and $500,000 of such bonds, respectively. Except as above stated 
none of these five notes was paid in whole or in part, and on 
September 10, 1885 the executive committee authorized James 
Wade, a Cleveland attorney, to confess judgment thereon against 
the company.’ 

The company failed to pay $18,000 of interest which became 
due prior to March 1, 1884 on its second mortgage bonds, the 
interest due September 1, 1884 on the $900,000 of those bonds 
then outstanding, and the interest due March 1, 1885 on the 
$1,046,000 then outstanding. Prior to March 28, 1885 $6,846,000 
of these bonds had been issued, $1,046,000 being sold to bona 
fide purchasers and the remainder pledged to secure indebted- 
ness of the company.” 

But despite its amicable commencement and the harmony 
which prevailed throughout between the plaintiffs, the railway 
company, and the judgment creditors, the suit developed into a 
bitter controversy in which they, collectively, the Central Trust 
Company and the equipment trustees were arrayed each against 
the other.’ 


On April 14, 1887, the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, (Cleveland) issued an order of sale to D. W. 
Caldwell as special master commissioner. He sold the property 
of the Nickel Plate as an entirety on May 19, 1887 to the purchas- 
ing committee for $16,000,000, of which $100,000 was paid 
in cash, the remainder to be paid in receiver’s certificates and 
first mortgage bonds as permitted by the order. The sale was 
reported by him to the court on May 29, 1887 and confirmed by 
it on May 21, 1887. Caldwell and the company formally con- 
veyed the properties to the purchasing committee by deed dated 


1 Agate, ie cit., chap. IV, p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 8 fe a 
8 Ibid., p. 12. 
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June 29, 1887. On June 30, 1887, the directors confirmed the 
execution of this deed on behalf of the company and authorized 
its delivery.* 

By deeds dated July 2, 1887, the purchasing committee con- 
veyed the New York portion of the properties to the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company (of New York), the 
Pennsylvania portion thereof to the Erie and State Line Railroad 
Company, its Indiana portion to the Fort Wayne and Illinois 
Railroad Company, its Illinois portion to the Chicago and State 
Line Railroad Company, and its Ohio portion to Jeptha H. 
Wade and others, who thereupon became incorporated under the 
name of the Cleveland and State Line Railroad Company. 

The Court of Common Pleas on September 26, 1887, ordered 
the receiver to surrender the properties September 30, 1887; and 
on November 14, 1887, discharged the receiver.° 

So we see that the second New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad Company, a consolidated corporation created in 1887, 
acquired all the property except the Illinois portion, which was 
conveyed to the Chicago and State Line incorporated for the 
purpose in that year, and all of the stock of which was issued to 
the second New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company. 
The Vanderbilt control survived by the reorganization,’ but in 
the process the stock was cut from $50,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

When Vanderbilt acquired control of the Nickel Plate, its books 
showed an investment of $66,806,000 in road and equipment. On 
December 81, 1888, following reorganization, this investment was 
written down to $50,190,000. Twenty-eight years later, when 
control passed to the Van Sweringens, the investment in road 
and equipment was $61,050,000, an increase since 1888 of 
$10, 860, 000 or 21 per cent. In contrast, from 1882 to 1914 
the Lake Shore’s investment increased by $61,233,000 or 68 
per cent, and the Michigan Central's investment increased by 
$48,508,000, or 121 per cent. 

Contemporary opinion in financial circles regarding the Nickel 
Plate was expressed in an office memorandum of the Chase 


4 Ibid., p. 18. 
GAVEL Piolo: 
8 Ibid., pp. 19-37. 
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National Bank dated December 29, 1914. After discussing the 
Nickel Plate outlook with other investment houses, the Chase 
concluded: 


It is a parallel line with the Lake Shore, and it is dependent 
for its traffic on the goodness of heart that the New York Central 
shows in throwing business their way. The New York Central 
is largely interested in the Lake Shore, and it is natural for them 
to have the Lake Shore go right ahead. The New York Central 
holds the majority of stock and controls the whole situation, 
and they can either make the Nickel Plate stock valuable or 
valueless. The dividends have been cut out, and the road is 
making very little progress... . There is no doubt that during 
slack times a good part of the traffic which would naturally go 
over the Nickel Plate is diverted over the Lake Shore. There has 
been talk of a suit to separate the Nickel Plate from the Central. 
That would help the Nickel Plate greatly, because they would 
have a larger volume than they have now.’ 


In spite of the many difficulties during the New York Central 
operation of the Nickel Plate, these years produced many interest- 
ing stories, advertisements, and squibs. An excellent example 
of some of the advertisements appeared on the front page of the 
Daily Reflector of Norwalk, Ohio, January 17, 1898 together 
with an unusually clever timetable—to substantiate the service 
claims. 


CONTINUED 
Popular One Dollar Sunday Outings by 
Nickel Plate Road 
For parties of five or more traveling on one ticket these re- 
duced rates are available from all stations in Ohio and Indiana 
to any station within a radius of one hundred miles, to which the 
round trip may be made the same day. 
Travel the road whose service is great; 
The one that offers a Holiday rate; 
Where trains are fast and up-to-date. 
You know, of course, the Nickel Plate. 


™ Memorandum, Part I of Report of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce pursuant to S. Res. 71, 1940, pp. 510-11. 
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DON’T YOU— 

Want to know about the Klondike Gold FieldsP Then send 
for Lithograph Map, in six colors, just issued by the Passenger 
Department, of the Nickel Plate Road. Contains information in 
regard to routes, costs, outfits, etc. To your address for five two- 
cent stamps. Address Advertising Department of the Nickel 
Plate Road, Cleveland. 


After the Nickel Plate had passed through the complicated 
legal proceedings involved in its reorganization, it was able 
to keep its head above water. It continued to be operated as a 
separate entity in the Vanderbilt family of railroads. Earnings 
on capital stock reached 2 per cent for the first time in 1901 
and stayed at about that level for several years. In 1907 they 
reached 4.67 per cent and in 1910 hit their peak under New 
York Central management—6.20 per cent. These earnings were, 
however, on a smaller amount of stock than had been outstand- 
ing prior to the reorganization of 1887—$30,000,000 instead of 
$50,000,000. 

However, the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central earnings 
far outdistanced those of the Nickel Plate during the same 
period. In 1901 the Lake Shore earned 14.4 per cent and the 
Michigan Central 5.4 per cent; in 1907 the earnings were 14.9 
per cent and 9.2 per cent respectively, and in 1910 they were 
25 per cent and 7.8 per cent. 

In 1912 Nickel Plate earnings were 5.9 per cent, Lake Shore 
33.2 per cent and Michigan Central 14.5 per cent. 


This period in the Road’s history cannot be dismissed without 
noting briefly the four personalities who sat in the executive 
chair during these years. 

William Kissam Vanderbilt was born on the Staten Island 
farm of his father, and after studying for several years with 
private tutors, he was sent to Geneva, Switzerland, to school. 
However, his education ceased when he was nineteen, and he 
was put to work in the office of the Hudson road where he 
“worked his way up” until, at the age of twenty-eight, he became 
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Ci 5 N response to the demand of a multitude of Yukon to Klondike. The mouth of the Yukon river sal 
NG CN prospective prospectors, The Nickel Plate 80 miles south of St. Michaels. Distance from mouth 
7 of the river to Dawson City is about 1,780 miles. From 
Seattle, Tacoma and. Portland to St. Michaels is about 
3,000 miles. Navigation on that route is practically 
closed about September 30th, as it would be impossible 
for steamers after this date to reach their destination 
hefore the Yukon river freezes over. With the opening, 
of navigation after June 20th, there will be ample trang-)| 
portation facilities via this route both on the ocean and 
the Yukon river. | 
It requires about 12 days to reach the mouth of the 
river after leaviug north Pacific coast ports, thence to 
Dawson City 12 to 15 days. | 
The Yukon is navigable for a 250 ton steamer for 
a distance of 1,600 miles. 


THE YUKON RIVER. 


This river is a peculiar stream. From 600 to 800. 
miles from its mouth it is of a sluggish character. Then’ 
comes the Yukon flats for 150 miles filled with sand-bars, | 
islands and treacherous channels. However, a boat from | 
18 to 20 inches draught will get through all right. After 
the flats come the swift water averaging from 3 to 5 miles. 
per hour, and extends to Dawson City. A boat of modern: 
design, triple expansion engines, with great power and | 
light draughts can make good speed against this current. 
For instance, old class of boats took seven weeks to make | 
the trip up the Yukon. They ran about ten hours and 

loaded up wood about twelve hours. For a boat that 
carries its own fuel, makes no stops and being properly. 
equipped may make the journey in from twelve to four- | 
teen days. | 


| 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE. | 


The other routes and the ones which have been | 
principally traveled this year and of course will be until | 
navigation opens on the Yukon in the spring, is via) 
Dyes or Skaguay over mountain trails to the lakes| 


garding that interesting section of our glorious Union 
acquired by purchase from Russias, and respectfully 
submit it to the multitude of readers, who are interested 
in this Gold Laden Region of the Far North, believing 
that should they conclude to start for this new Eldorado 
and are within convenient access of The Nickel Plate 
Road or its friendly connections, that they will bear in 
mind that our Passenger Service includes a Peerless Trio 
of Fast Express Trains Daily, with Solid Through Trains 
between New York City and Chicago, and a thorough 
vestibuled buffet sleeping car service between Boston 
and Chicago. 

We offer the most consistent route to Chicago and 
the far west. 

One more fact remains to be briefly stated before we 
plunge into the facinating description of The Routes to 
the Klondike, and that is, when you do purchase tickets 
via The Popular Short Line, you always secure the 
maximum accommodations at 


Rates Lower than-via Other Lines. 


A few months ago the name Klondike was compara- 
tively unknown, now it is a household word. It is the 
name of a stream and region in the northwest territories 
adjoining Alaska, and it stands for the most sensational 
discovery of GOLD of recent times-perhaps for all time. 
This region is drained by the great Yukon river, which 
appears to be about 1,800 miles long, from its mouth to 
the junction with the Pelly river. The word as now 
read is quite different from the original. The word, 
correctly used is the Indian Thron-Diuck or Thron-dak, 
and means plenty of fish, because of the large quantity 
of salmon found in the stream. The proper spelling of 


| 
| 


Facsimile of pages 2 and 4 of the first edition of 
the Nickel Plate folder on the Gold Fields of Alaska. 


second vice-president. Like his brother, Cornelius IT, he benefited 
from his father’s division of his interests in 1883, becoming 
chairman of the board of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
and later of the Nickel Plate. He did not have the aptitude for 
railroad management so inherent in his plugging brother, but 
he appears to have had a native astuteness. It was not until his 
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From the head of canoe navigation to the beginning 
it the canyon of the Dyea the trail follows the river. It 
fords excellent walking, with no preceptible gradient. 
phe canyon is the worst piece of trail on the route, many 
poulders; some short, steep ascents and descents in and 
ut of small gulches, Tolls are as follows: Horses, etc., 
rofessional packers, $1; horses, etc., miners, 50 cents. 
yamp Pleasant, at the upper end of the canyon, is an 
xcellent stopping place, with good water and plenty 
wood, 

Sheep camp is at timber line. This is the last camp 

round on the west side of the range. Sheep camp to 
‘Hcales, a rise of 1,00 feet in three and a quarter miles, 
he country after leaving Sheep camp is absolutely 
jjarren, fuel must be carried for about twelve miles to 
Peep lake, the next place where timber in any quantity 


Alaska Sled used for packing over tralls. 
At the Scales, the last and only really bard climb 
in the pags, the mountain rises 1,000 fect in a horizontal 
istance of about half a mile. No danger. It takes 
om half to three-quarters of an hour to reach the 
Mummit. Here the first snow is found extending from 
She summit to Crater Jake. From this point either of 
iwo routes may be taken to Deep lake. A boat can be 
laken at Crater lake—which ix ove mile long—to portage 
Por Long lake. This portage is three and one-half miles, 
Loog lake boats are then taken for three and one-half 
iles to portage for Deep lake, this portage being about 
§,000 feet. Deep lake ferry is taken for three-quarters 
f a mile to the trail again which is struck at a point 
| pproximately two and one-half miles from Lake Linder- 
oan. In taking the trail the snow ficld is crossed. 
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DALTON TRAIL. 


Very little is known as yet of the Dalton trail, as it 
is now called, or the Chilkat, as the indians named it. It 
starts at Haines Mission on Chilkat inlet of Lynn canal, 
and after traveling close to 300 miles of country it strikes 
the Yukon at the Pelly river. Itis said to be a good 
trail, abounding in grass, timber and water. 

Mr. Thorp, of Dawson, has driven a couple of herds of 
cattle over this route, and has up to this time made it 
successfully. Once, it is understood, he made a trip 
around the shores of lake Arkell, then to its outlet, 
Takheena river, built a raft and floated successfully 
down to its junction with the Yukon. On another 
trip he drove his cattle direct to Pelly river, then rafted 
them down. 


Nickel Plate Exoress No. § between Buffalo and Chicago. 


The main objection to this route is the distance on 
land which has to be covered, necessitating the purchase 
of a large number of pack animals. As a rule, it is 
unwise to figure on putting more than 150 pounds on an 
animal, particularly on a long trip, This would necessi- 
tate say six pack animals for one year’s supplies for each 
person; unless it were proposed to pack ahead, cache and 
returo. This latter supposition, however, is absurd, as - 
the time lost would be out of proportion to the value of 
the animals, The time would cut a great figure in any 
case, as it is hardly practicable to drive a loaded animal 
twenty-five miles per day for any length of time; so that 
the trip from Pelly river over, under the most favorable 


Facsimile of pages 6 and 9 of the first edition of 
the Nickel Plate folder on the Gold Fields of Alaska. 


brother’s death in 1899 that he was forced to take an active 
executive interest in the roads, and then his heart was not in his 
tasks. “Willie K.,” as he was widely known, was irked by the 
details of his directorships and when the New York Central 
system passed into the control of the Morgan interests and 
William Rockefeller, he must have heaved a sigh of relief. 
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However, “Willie K.” maintained his directorship in many roads 
until his death. He was the only Vanderbilt who actually 
assumed the presidency of the Nickel Plate.* 

D. W. Caldwell, president of the Road for eight years, had a 
remarkable railroad career during his sixty-seven years of life. 
He was born in 1830 in Massachusetts, where he was likewise 
educated in the public schools of his native community. At the 
age of twenty-two he entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company as a clerk. The following year he entered the 
engineering department where he continued until 1855, when he 
was promoted to superintendent of the Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville Railroad, where he remained four years. In 1859 he went to 
Zanesville, Ohio, where he became superintendent of the Central 
Ohio Railway. 

While superintendent of the Central Ohio and during the 
stirring days of the war, he was often called upon to move large 
bodies of troops, notably in 1863 when Hooker's and Howard’s 
Corps were transferred from the Army of the Potomac to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. So well was this service performed that the 
title of “General” was bestowed upon him, and by this title he was 
known in railway circles throughout the country. 

“General” Caldwell was always proud of his service to the 
imperiled Union in a position in which he was indeed a “General.” 
“For two weeks, during the movement of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps, I did not take off my clothes, nor did I sleep 
three hours at a time,” he once declared to a friend, “and not 
one of the boys had even a finger scratched; but it was an awful 
job,” he smilingly added. 

In 1867 Caldwell temporarily retired from railway service but 
_ he did not long remain away. In 1869 he was appointed general 
superintendent of the Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central 
Railway; from 1874 to 1882 he was general manager of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis and the Pennsylvania lines 
in the west; then from 1882 to 1887 vice-president of the Nickel 
Plate. On March 28, 1885 he was appointed receiver of that 
corporation and became its president October 1, 1887, and in 

® Karl Schriftgiesser, Families, pp. 286-89. 
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1895, on the death of John Newell he was made president of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. 

Caldwell’s single devotion was to railroading, which perhaps 
accounts for his tremendous success in it. It is little wonder that 
there was rejoicing at the Nickel Plate when he joined that organ- 
ization, and comments of envy from competitors who knew his 
ability. The Vanderbilts, shrewd as always, claimed him until his 
death in 1897 for service on the Lake Shore.® 

Samuel R. Calloway, president of the Nickel Plate from 1895-97, 
was one of the best known railroad men in the United States. He 
was born in Toronto, Ontario, December 24, 1850. He won his 
way by energy, perseverance, and determination, and rose to 
enjoy the confidence of the most powerful railroad magnates in 
the world, the Vanderbilts. He began his railroad career in 1863, 
and occupied all the positions from that of office boy and clerk 
to that of president. 

He was only thirteen years old when he began working for the 
Grand Trunk, as an apprentice to the treasurer, for only $8.33 
per month. After three years, he was appointed clerk to the 
superintendent of the old Great Western Company at London, 
Ontario, from which position he was advanced to trainmaster 
and later private secretary to the general manager of the same 
road. 

Leaving Canada in 1874, he held the following positions in 
their recorded order in the United States: 1874-78, superintendent 
of the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad; 1878-81, general super- 
intendent of the Detroit, Saginaw and Bay City Road; 1881-84, 
general manager of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, and 
president of the Chicago and Western Indiana Road and Belt 
Line Railway. From September 1, 1884, to June 30, 1887, he was 
second vice-president and general manager of the Union Pacific 
Railway and its controlled lines. He then became president and 
receiver of the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Road, which 
very much later became the Clover Leaf district of the Nickel 
Plate (1922). When President Newell of the Lake Shore died 


® Material from the collection of Charles Dow, Conneaut, Ohio, in the Nickel 
Plate Collection, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and Caldwell, then president of the Nickel Plate, was elected to 
take Newell’s place, Calloway was appointed to replace Cald- 
well as president of the Nickel Plate. Ultimately he was to become 
president of the New York Central, and still later, president of the 
’ American Locomotive Company. 

At one time he was director in twenty-four corporations and 
president of several. But “Sammie,” as he was affectionately nick- 
named by the employees in his office, occupied a particularly 
warm spot in the hearts of his men. Unassuming and quiet, but 
with a ceaseless flow of good humor, he had unusual judgment 
and executive ability. The predominating characteristic of Callo- 
way was undoubtedly his faculty for organization.” 

From night watchman to president of the Nickel Plate was 
_ the career story of William Henry Caniff, the fourth in the group 
which dominated the Road during the Vanderbilt era. Born in 
Litchfield, Michigan on October 22, 1847, he was educated in 
public schools and entered railroad service in 1863. Until 1865 
he was night watchman on the Michigan Southern and Northern 
Indiana Railroad, at Osseo, Michigan. The next three years he 
was its agent at Trenton, Michigan, and for the ensuing four years 
was joint agent for the same road and the Louisville, New 
Albany and Chicago Railway at Salem Crossing, Indiana. From 
1872 to 1896 he served at various points for the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern from trainmaster to general superintendent. 
Then, from 1896 to 1898, he was general manager of the Lake 
Shore, becoming president of the Nickel Plate in 1898, to retire 
in 1916 when the Nickel Plate was sold by the New York Central. 
Caniff’s life is a lesson in making the opportunity rather than 
waiting for it to knock. 

This busy man with an unwrinkled face and vigorous manners 
spent nearly his entire life in the service of the properties con- 
trolled by the Vanderbilts. A story he told on himself ran thus: 


I was hired as a night watchman by my father who was a 
station agent on the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana 
Railroad. Then I learned telegraphy, and at the age of seventeen 


*° For pictures and additional material, Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 2, 1904; 
Railway Master Mechanic, June, 1901. 
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was given a station of my own at Trenton, not far from Detroit. 
The Union Pacific, in course of building, advertised for men. I 
wrote out an application as an experiment and was ordered to 
Omaha by telegraph. They sent me to Big Springs, 860 miles to 
the west, where I found men walking around with guns on their ~ 
shoulders as a protection against Indians perpetually on the 
warpath. I didn’t care to have a rifle across my knees while 
sending messages, nor to carry a revolver in one hand while 
unloading freight with the other. So, lI returned to Michigan, 
refusing a transfer to a depot and a water tank near Cheyenne. 
Since then, I might say, I have worked for the same employer. I 
became a division superintendent on the Lake Shore, then 
general superintendent of the whole road, and later the general 
manager. Fourteen years ago, at the suggestion of William 
Henry Vanderbilt, I was elected president of the Nickel Plate." 


The loyalty of railroad employees to their companies and jobs 
is widely known and quickly obvious, particularly among pas- 
senger personnel, thanks to the “stars and stripes’ upon their 
sleeves—badges of faithful and long service. This is especially 
true of Nickel Plate personnel; in fact, this loyalty developed to 
such an extent that a Veterans’ Association was formed in 1907, 
of those who had served the road continuously for twenty-five 
years or longer. This was the first organization of its kind in the 
country and the plan later was adopted by many other railroads 
throughout the United States. 

It seemed altogether fitting and proper that the 115 men, who 
in 1907 had been on the Nickel Plate since 1882, should form a 
Veterans’ Association in the twenty-fifth year of the road’s © 
operation. 

Early in 1905, an endeavor was made to locate the employees 
of the railroad who had entered the service on or before October 
93, 1882 with the end in view of forming an association. The 
result at that time was not encouraging, and the matter was 

11 Fditorial and Dramatic Section, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 20, 1912. For 
pictures and material see Railway Master Mechanic, June, 1901; Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, July 1, 1904; Cleveland News, Nov. 10, 1922; Service News, October, 
1925, 
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dropped for the time being, but the spirit prevailed and the 


subject was again taken in hand early in the year 1907, when var- 
ious groups of men, at widely scattered points, agitated the mat- 
ter, and late in the month of July they saw the hope at last assume 
concrete form. A number of veterans met in the K. of P. Hall in 
Bellevue, Ohio—a Nickel Plate division point—on the morning 
of October 7, 1907 and proceeded to form a temporary organiza- 
tion. Nine members constituted the committee; the objects of an 
association and ways and means of forming one were discussed 


Insignia of the Veterans Association 
of the Nickel Plate Road. 


and agreed upon. Also drawn up at this preliminary meeting was 
a draft of the constitution and bylaws, preparatory to submission 
to a permanent organization. Committees were appointed and a 
general call issued to eligible veterans. 

Later on meetings were called at various points, and on 
October 15, it was decided by the committees to meet at the 
Forest City House in Cleveland at 1 P.M., October 23, 1907. Out 
of the 115 eligible, 110 men were present at the first annual 
meeting in Cleveland when the following preamble was read: 


“A number of persons, having on October 23, 1907, completed 
twenty-five years of service in various capacities on the N. Y., 
C. and St. L. Railroad and being desirous of forming an organiza- 
tion to foster social feeling, to create and maintain mutual interest 
in the common welfare, and to diffuse knowledge of railway 
science and administration, do hereby associate themselves to- 
gether, and having adopted the following constitution. . . .” 
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Twenty-five years of continuous service were required for mem- 


bership. 

It was a gala meeting at which many happy hours were recalled 
as well as unusual incidents and stories of the early days. W. L. 
Blair of Cleveland was unanimously elected president of the 
Veterans’ Association and W. C. Eliott of Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
its first historian.’” 

With a list of eligible members, a rough draft of a constitution, 
together with some odd scraps of history and the intangible 
something of a memorable past that hovered in the atmosphere 
the length of the entire road, the organizers hoped to make of it 
a thing alive and to resurrect the past—an achievement which 
they worthily accomplished. 

Each year thereafter the Veterans’ Association, except when 
unusual or limiting circumstances prevented it, has met—in recent 
years frequently at Cedar Point, Ohio—and enjoyed reunions. 
The membership has grown and the organization prospered. 

In 1912 Helen A. Canfield, the first lady to enter the Veterans’ 
ranks, was granted full membership. Interestingly enough, Miss 
Canfield came from Ohio, where on Tuesday of the same week 
that she became a veteran member, woman suffrage was defeated 
by the voters of the state.” 

In 1923 at the annual meeting at Cedar Point the Veterans of 
the L. E. and W. and the Cloverleaf augmented the Nickel Plate 
members. By the July, 1947, Veterans’ meeting, about 2,900 mem- 
bers had been enrolled since 1907. This figure, unfortunately, does 
not represent the total number of eligible veterans, since not all 
of them have affiliated themselves with the Association. 


12 “Official Proceedings of the Veterans’ Association of the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road,” Oct. 23, 1907, p. 3; Service News of the Nickel Plate Road, September, 
1914; Minutes of the Veterans’ Association of the Nickel Plate Railroad. 

18 “Official Proceedings of the Veterans’ Association of the Nickel Plate,” 
Sept. 7, 1912, p. 9. 
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PART THREE 


The Van Sweringen Period 
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13 


Changing the Ties 


HE Clayton Anti-trust Act was passed by Congress in 1914 

as a strengthening amendment to the Sherman Act of 1890, 

and the Department of Justice began to look into the 
stifling of competition through common control of parallel and 
competing lines of railroad. Late in 1915, the Attorney General 
of the United States notified A. H. Smith, president of the New 
York Central, that control of the Nickel Plate, Lake Shore, and 
Michigan Central constituted a violation of that Act. 

At this time O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, who were actively 
developing the Shaker Heights residential district southeast of 
Cleveland, needed transportation facilities from downtown Cleve- 
land to that territory. Their ideas to provide this transportation 
were running in conflict with New York Central plans for the 
development of freight facilities in downtown Cleveland along 
the Nickel Plate right of way. The Van Sweringens began by 
proposing a co-ordination of the two projects and ended by 
buying the New York Central's stock holdings in the Nickel 
Plate. The Van Sweringen offer on February 17, 1916 of two 
million dollars in cash and six and a half millions in notes for the 
Central’s controlling stock of the Nickel Plate, was accepted on 
April 18, and the transaction was concluded on July 5, 1916." 

An additional consideration was that the Van Sweringens 


1Qtto Miller, Jr., “A History of the Growth and Development of the Van 
Sweringen Railway System,” December, 1924; Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 7, 
1916; William H. Wenneman, “A Short History of the Nickel Plate Railroad,” May, 
1943. 
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granted to the New York Central certain operating rights in con- 
nection with the terminal project being developed by them in 
Cleveland.” 

All the stock acquired by the Van Sweringens was used as 
collateral for the notes and none could be released until full 
payment of all the notes had been made. To raise the $2,000,000 
cash the Nickel Plate Securities Corporation was organized under 
Delaware law with a capitalization of $2,500,000 of seven per 
cent preferred stock and $12,500,000 of common stock. $2,010,000 


of preferred and $12,500,000 of common were issued.® Directors _ 


of the new company, incorporated on December 4, 1916, were 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, J. R. Nutt, C. L. Bradley, F. H. 
Ginn, C. W. Fuller, all of Cleveland, and F. E. Myers of Ashland, 
Ohio.* 

Thus it happened that two real estate operators, while in search 
of five miles of right of way for a rapid transit line, bought a 
railroad of 513 miles—a railroad in rather poor condition at that. 
It ran from the outskirts of Buffalo, New York, to Hammond, 
Indiana. It was dependent upon the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad for entrance into Buffalo and upon the 
New York Central for entrance into Chicago. For the 518 miles 
of first track operated there were only 95 miles of second track. 
The rails were fifty-six to eighty-five pounds per yard. The ballast 
was mainly cinder and gravel. The favorable things about it were: 
its short line between Buffalo and Chicago, its low grades, and 
its straightness of line. These three advantages proved to be 
helpful in lowering transportation costs. The location of the road 
was excellent, passing through Dunkirk, Erie, Ashtabula, Con- 
neaut, Cleveland, and Lorain, all lake ports and manufacturing 
centers of importance, as well as the thriving cities of Fostoria 
and Fort Wayne. It connected at Chicago with all the western 
roads and at Buffalo with the New York Central, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Erie, and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 
In combination with the last-named road, it formed, except for 


* Miller, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
5 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dec. 18, 1916. 
* Financial Chronicle, CIII, 2156, 2238. 
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the Pennsylvania, the shortest route between New York and 
Chicago. Thus, it was in a position to offer exceptional facilities 
for fast freight shipments.> While under Central control little 
attention was paid to developing its resources. The principal 
consideration to the Central was to keep it out of unfriendly 
hands. 

The Railway Age Gazette of July 21, 1916 in an editorial 
pointed out that in twenty-three years of operation 


the total amount of dividends which the New York Central had 
received were a little over $6,200,000. So that, if the book value 
of $8,500,000 at which the stock was carried represents approxi- 
mately its net cost, the Central has received a little over $260,000 
a year or not much over three per cent per annum on its invest- 
ment. Obviously, this was not a profitable investment except in 
the negative sense of having prevented disastrous competition. 
The reasons for the sale . . . apparently indicate a belief on the 
part of Cleveland capitalists that as an independent and in- 
tensively managed road, the Nickel Plate can be made to earn 
considerably more than it did as a part of the New York Central 
system.° 


Nine days later, July 15, 1916, the Vanderbilts and their 
nominees on the board of the Nickel Plate resigned, and the Van 
Sweringens and their associates replaced them. John J. Bernet, of 
Chicago, who had been vice-president in charge of the New York 
Central operations west of Buffalo, resigned from that position 
to become president of the Nickel Plate, succeeding W. H. Caniff, 
who was retained as president of the Chicago and State Line 
Railroad, a part of the Nickel Plate main line ten miles long from 
the Indiana state line to Chicago. The Nickel Plate owned all 
the stock and securities of this subsidiary line.’ 

Other officers elected were chairman, O. P. Van Sweringen; 
vice-presidents, Warren S. Hayden, J. R. Nutt, and M. J. Van 
Sweringen; general counsel, M. B. and H. H. Johnson; secretary, 
W. D. Turner; treasurer, Otto Miller; directors: O. P. and M. J. 


* Miller, op. cit., p. 4. 
6 Railway Age Gazette, July 21, 1916, Vol. 61, No. 3, p. 1. 
7 Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 16, 1916. 
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Van Sweringen, W. S. Hayden, J. R. Nutt, F. E. Myers, Crk. 
Bradley, M. B. Johnson, G. W. Davison, E. R. Tinker, G. M. P. 
Murphy, H. S. Vanderbilt, J. J. Bernet, and E. W. Moore.® 

J. J. Bernet in Cleveland, on July 15, 1916, discussed his plans 
for the future: “My orders from the board of directors were 
merely to take hold of the railroad and operate it,” he said. “The 
road will, of course, pursue a policy of expansion. It was the 
great possibilities along this line that led me to accept the posi- 
tion. My first duties will be to make a complete inspection of the 
road and its equipment.” 

The bondholders and small stockholders watched the new 
development with more than ordinary interest. The new group 
had no railroad experience, it is true, but they were canny in 
placing an experienced railroader in charge of operations.” 

There were few more interesting developments in the early 
decades of the Twentieth Century than the steady rise of the 
picturesque brothers, O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, two young 
bachelors who were destined to become the foremost railroad 
entrepreneurs of their time—in the twenty-year period from 
1916-1936. What manner of men were these three new leaders of 
the Nickel Plate? 

Oris Paxton Van Sweringen and his brother, Mantis James, 
were so Closely associated throughout their lives that to speak of 
one is to speak of both. They were almost as inseparable as 
Siamese twins. Born at Wooster, Ohio (O. P. on April 24, 1879, 
and M. J. on July 8, 1881), of humble circumstances, they earned 
their early pennies as newsboys, in a grocery, and at various 
small jobs. Their father had been a farmer of old Dutch stock, 
who was a Civil War veteran and had been a civil engineer in 
the Pennsylvania oil fields. There were three other children, two 
girls and a boy, all older than O. P. and M. J. In 1883 the family 
moved to Geneva, Ohio, forty-five miles east of Cleveland. Two 
years later their mother died and in 1887, when O. P. was eight 
and M. J. six, they arrived in Cleveland. 

O. P. was the brother who usually conceived the ideas. His 


8 Financial Chronicle, July 22, 1916, p. 321. 
® Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 16, 1916. 
© For additional financial material, Financial Chronicle, Vol. CIII, p. 1032. 
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manner was extremely deliberate and it was his habit to draw 
airy diagrams with any handy implement, his forefinger or his 
glasses. Maps were his particular passion; he had been known to 
say “My favorite authors are Rand and McNally.” 

Mantis James, of light complexion, was quick and _ alert. 
Though the younger of the two brothers, he was particularly 
adept in executing the multiple details of the complicated plan- 
ning of his brother. 

The brothers were tidy in every respect. O. P. would say, 
“Show me a man who can live in a mess and I can assure you he 
has a disorderly mind.” Everything about the brothers gave the 
impression of order and distinction. 

To prove how “like one” the brothers usually were, O. P. 
continually teased M. J. because one day, when the former 
stopped in front of the latter's dresser to look in his mirror, he 
was told that his dresser was on the other side of the room. 
O. P. ever after told folks that “M. J. is so tight he won't even let 
me get my reflection from his mirror.” : 

They went few places socially, confining their visits essentially 
to the homes of a few intimate friends and associates, where 
O. P. could take his accustomed after-dinner nap on a comfortable 
sofa. Yet those who knew them admired them for their pride in 
each other, their devotion to their friends, their tolerance, gener- 
osity, and tenaciousness in things they stood for and believed in.? 

John Joseph Bernet, the new president of the Road, has been 
described as a rail chief who began at the forge. He left his mark 
on the railroad industry of the United States because of his 
success in building up several railroad systems to a status of 
efficiency and high standing, and because of his single-minded 
devotion to that one end throughout a lifetime of active service. 

A man of few words but plenty of action, he selected the 
individual he deemed capable of accomplishing a specific job and 
tolerated no interference by others. He was affectionately known 
to many as “J. J.” and “J. J. B.,” and after becoming a railroad 
friends, 1945. For additional material: Louise Davidson Jenks, “O.P. and M.]J.,”; 
Miller, op. cit., p. 81; Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 7, 1916; “Bachelors of Rail- 
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president, he would frequently leave his business car at some | 
point on the line and walk the ties, stopping to chat with a track- y 


man, a coal dealer or a nearby villager. His simple introduction 
was always the same: “I'm J. J. Bernet.” 


Born in Brant, Erie County, New York on February 9, 1868, t 


he was one of two sons of Bernard and Emma (Greene) Bernet. 
His father, a blacksmith, had emigrated here from Switzerland. 
The son, having gone to public schools in Brant and Buffalo, 


after the family had moved there in 1879, at the age of fifteen | 
took his first regular job as an office boy in 1883, to become a year | 
later an apprentice in the Merchant Wagon Works, qualifying — 
as blacksmith and horseshoer in three years. When the family | 
moved to Farnham, New York, he assisted his father in the village | 
blacksmith shop, but he was too nearsighted to tell when the © 


glowing iron of horseshoes and wagon tires was the proper color 
to enable him to “finish his metal.” Realizing that his success as a 
blacksmith was doubtful, he took up telegraphy, studying in his 
spare time with the railroad agent at the Farnham station. 

In two years he qualified as a telegrapher, and in 1889 he 
entered railroad service as a telegraph operator on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad where his advance was 


rapid. He was successively promoted to train dispatcher, train- | 


master, assistant division superintendent, and division superin- 
tendent. In November, 1905 he became assistant general super- 
intendent, remaining in that position until January 1, 1911 when 
he became assistant to the vice-president, and later assistant 
vice-president of the Central Lines west of Buffalo, with head- 


quarters at Chicago. In 1915, with the consolidation of the New | 


York Central and Hudson River and the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railroads into the New York Central, Bernet be- 
came resident vice-president at Chicago for the consolidated 
lines. 

One of the reasons Bernet was offered the presidency of the 
Nickel Plate by the Van Sweringens was because he had re- 


marked in a casual conversation that he thought the Nickel Plate — 
could be made to pay dividends. He not only served as president _ 
and general manager of the Nickel Plate, but as its federal — 
manager from October 28, 1918, to March 11, 1920, while the — 


| 


| First engine on the standard gauge run over the Frankfort-Kokomo Railroad, 
March 28, 1874, named for Coe Adams, president of the road in 1874. 


The old Frankfort and Kokomo Railroad, Michigantown, Indiana, 
March 28, 1874. 


No. 32 on the Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington—the first engine to pull 
the first regular train into Charleston, Illinois, on the narrow gauge (now 
the Clover Leaf district of the Nickel Plate) on August 15, 1882. 


_ Stock certificates of the Toledo, Delphos and Indianapolis 
Railway Company, 1877-1878. 
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railroads were under government control during World War I. 
He remained a leader in railroad circles, ultimately heading some 
of the Vans’ empire consolidation plans. 

Chunky, compact, sparing of word and quick of deed, he was 
an authentic railroad hero of the most popular type. One’s first 
impression of J. J. Bernet at middle age was of a short, powerful 
man with iron-gray hair, usually with the stub of a pencil in his 
hand. 

One day Bernet had a cold. On his desk in front of him he 
planted a huge bottle of medicine, but no spoon to accompany it. 
One couldn’t picture him taking medicine measured out with a 
spoon or diluted. He took it in the most direct way—from the 
bottle. 

His philosophy of railroading and life are best summed up in 
his own words: 


I've been railroading since 1889. I’ve pleased and displeased 
people ever since. I have been cussed, discussed, lied about, lied 
to, hung up, held up, and helped up. There’s been times when 

' Tve stayed in the railroad business only to see what the hell was 
going to happen next. But no matter what I’ve thought, felt, or 
wanted to do, I’ve had sense enough to remember that I picked 
my job and the job did not pick me, that the railroad can get 
along a damn sight better without me than I can without it and 
I’ve never shortchanged my job.” 


So an association with the Van Sweringens, which began in 
1916, lasted for nearly twenty years, during which time he occu- 
pied key posts in their organization. Bernet’s first principle of 
railroading was economy; the second, sound equipment; and the 
third, new business.” 

Under Bernet’s diligent direction the railroad became a profit- 


12 William S. Dutton in American Magazine, July, 1928. 

18 John J. Bernet, Railway Age Gazette, July 21, 1916, pp. 45-46; Conversations 
with H. H. Hampton and others, 1945; Railway Age, Dec. 25, 1926, pp. 1255-58; 
John J. Bernet, Railway Age, July 18, 1935, pp. 45-46; Railway Age, Feb. 18, 1933, 
pp. 258-59; Bureau of Railway Economics Library, Washington, D. C. (32688) 
Julius H. Parmalee; New York Times Magazine, June 9, 1929; Boston Evening 
Transcript, May 16, 1925; Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 6, 1935; New York Times, 
July 6, 1935; Nations Business; February, 1930, pp. 98-102; Miller, op. cit., p. 3; 
New York Times, July 9, 1929; American Magazine, July, 1928; Collier's, Dec. 28, 
1929; Boston Evening Transcript, Apr. 17, 1929; L. C. Probert, “J. J. Bernet.” 
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able line. Its physical property was rehabilitated, much second 
track was constructed, freight and passenger stations were 
modernized and others erected, along with shops and engine 
houses, and modern motive power and rolling stock were pur- 
chased and placed in service. However, one of his most important 
accomplishments was the immediate creation of a new esprit de 
corps. 

Additions and improvements were the keystones of the pro- 
gram. The freight terminal in Cleveland, already among the best, 
was further improved. Additional land was purchased from time 
to time to supplement terminals in other cities—560 acres in the 
Calumet District of Chicago and 200 acres in Fort Wayne. Better 
operations were emphasized by the new president. The road, 
already known as a fast freight line, moved its cars with increas- 
ing rapidity. In the main it had long haul traffic, carrying each 
car an average of over 200 miles. A large proportion went from 
Chicago to Buffalo in solid trainloads. Under such circumstances 
only constant and consistent hard work on the part of the operat- 
ing staff was needed to make the Nickel Plate one of the most 
profitable properties in the railroad field. Bernet and his men 
solicited traffic by showing prospective shippers that they could 
secure faster service by consigning their goods via Nickel Plate. 

The road equaled and surpassed many times the mark set by 
the American Railway Association—an average car movement of 
thirty miles per car per car day. The success of the new manage- 
ment in securing business is proved by the number of tons moved. 
It increased from 9,482,092 in 1915 to 11,784,011 in 1920. At the 
same time, by loading freight cars more heavily and increasing 
the number of cars per train, the ratio of freight train miles to 
ton miles declined markedly. Such a decline meant less expense 
for the transportation department and an increase in net profit. 
So sure was Bernet of the road’s earnings, that he declined the 
government's guarantee for the six month’s period following the 
end of government operation—as provided in the Transportation 
Act of 1920—a belief justified by the road’s earning in 1920 a net 
income more than twice that of the years 1918 and 1919, when 
the government leased the road."* 


4 Miller, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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During World War I, the government sent over the Nickel 
Plate a larger number of troop trains, in proportion to its size, 
than over any other road in the country.” 

By such means the treasury of the Nickel Plate was gradually 
strengthened. Dividends of five per cent had been paid on the 
first preferred stock in 1915 and 1916; they were continued by 
the Van Sweringens, who also commenced five per cent dividends 
on the second preferred. In 1919 the road’s finances and pros- 
perity were sufficient to warrant the declaration of a dividend 
of five per cent on the common stock. From then until 1923, all 
three classes of stock increased steadily in value, as dividends 
were paid and surplus earnings were plowed back into the 
property.*® 

In 1922, A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, wrote 
to Bernet after a trip on the Nickel Plate: “I know why you are 
prosperous and appreciate more than ever your business-getting 
ability. Keep it up and the Nickel Plate Railroad will be ‘gold 
plate. “77 

Paul Willard Garrett of the New York Evening Post on Decem- 
ber 12, 1922, made this comment: 


The Nickel Plate, a small freight road independently operated, 
has prospered since its severance from the New York Central. 

Business has grown under the new management and the road 
has been strengthened materially during the six years of in- 
dependent operation. Nickel Plate is becoming almost exclusively 
a freighter, approximately ninety-three per cent of its total traffic 
during 1921 having been represented by freight. Furthermore, 
the character of its freight is improving. A better balance is being 
achieved, as between coal and merchandise haulings. . . . This 
road’s bond issues appear perfectly sound as investments. Not a 
poor one appears in the lot.*8 


O. P. Van Sweringen’s statement to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1925 in regard to the achievements and status of 
the road is both interesting and revealing: 


18 [bid. 

ae ibid. sp.. 6. 

at Wenneman, op. cit., p. 5. 

18 New York Evening Post, Dec. 12, 1922, p., 18. 
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After Mr. Bernet took charge of operation for us, when we 
bought the property, he virtually remade the railroad in respect 
to its motive power and rolling stock, strengthening bridges here 
and there where necessary and lengthening sidings, so that 
trains, theretofore limited to thirty or thirty-five cars, were 
thereafter made up of sixty to seventy cars, and with improve- 
ments from time to time since, this latter number has been 
increased to equal the operations of our competitors and the 
standard railroads of the country. The result of all this was 
a prompt reflection in the earning power and the net of the 
property, so that it was not inconsistent very soon to meet with 
regularity not only dividends on the preferred stocks, but the 
common stock as well, with a very considerable surplus accruing 
in the treasury.’® 


The year 1920 was a milestone in the railroad field. First, 
because it ended on March 1, 1920 the costly experiment of the 
United States with government control of railways, and secondly, 
because Congress passed the Transportation Act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in two reports to 
Congress during the period of government control, made recom- 
mendations “that if private ownership and operation be decided 
upon, the roads of the country be merged into a limited number 
of systems, and that new construction be restricted to that neces- 
sary for public welfare.” The Transportation Act was long dis- 
cussed, debated, compromised, and finally passed.” 

With the Nickel Plate again under their control, and with a 
mandate from Congress that the railroads should be consolidated 
into systems that with the same freight and passenger rates 
should earn substantially the same return on their property in- 
vestments, the Van Sweringens began to dream of an “empire.” 
The two brothers pored over railroad maps, testing different 
combinations of lines. They intended the Nickel Plate to lead in 
furthering the new national policy of railroad consolidation to 
promote strong systems and more equal competition. 

Then the Commission, carrying out the instructions given it by 


19]. C. C. Hearings in Nickel Plate Unification Case. 
2° Miller, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Congress, asked Dr. W. Z. Ripley of Harvard University to draw 
up a tentative plan for the consolidation of the railroads of the 
country into a number of competitive systems. The Van Swerin- 
gens had numerous conferences with Dr. Ripley. On July 25, 1921 
he submitted his report to the Commission. Among other things, 
he placed the Nickel Plate in a system with the Lake Erie and 
Western, the Toledo, St. Louis and Western, the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh and West Virginia, the Western Mary- 
land, the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, the Detroit and 
Toledo Shore Line, and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 
This system was drawn up with physical competition as the 
main consideration in view. This proposal, with others by the 
Commission, itself aroused considerable interest and excitement, 
not only among railroad men and officials, but also among security 
holders, shippers, and even the general public.” 

For the return to private control had been made under adverse 
conditions. Labor, materials, and equipment had risen excessively 
in cost, while freight and passenger rates had not been increased 
proportionately. Most of the roads faced financial crises. The 
war and the resulting rise in the cost of living, as well as in 
materials and equipment, had so reduced the morale of the labor 
forces and so lowered the standard of maintenance-of-way struc- 
tures and equipment, that even the increased rates granted by 
the I. C. C. did not offset the extraordinary demands for (prac- 
tically) reconstructing the roadway and replacing the rolling 
stock. The Nickel Plate, however, refused government assistance 
—a six month guarantee—and the entire staff expended their 
greatest efforts, with great improvement resulting. Operating 
revenue, gross and net incomes increased, and expenditures for 
maintenance were liberal. Soon the railroad was operating at a 
peak, and the Van Sweringens could well be proud of their 


property.” 


-*l Tbid., pp. 7-8. 
22 Ibid., p. 10. 
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The Clover Leaf 


Sweringens opened negotiations with the administrators of 
the Searles and Hawley Estates for the purchase of the 
stock of the Toledo, St. Louis and Western (Clover Leaf). They 
acquired control for $2,744,000 paid in cash and notes. Addi- 
tional stock was acquired in the open market.’ It was not generally 
realized that, despite a protracted receivership, the Clover Leaf 
had shown a very favorable earnings record. The Clover Leaf's 
financial difficulties arose from its purchase of control of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad and issuance of $11,527,000 of col- 
lateral trust bonds in payment. Eliminating interest on the col- 
lateral trust bonds, which were subsequently cancelled when the 
Alton deal was rescinded, income of the Clover Leaf for the 
eight and one-half year period of the receivership to December 31, 
1922, averaged nearly twice its fixed charges.” 
O. P. Van Sweringen, upon being questioned at his desk in the 
Marshall Building in Cleveland on March 8, 1922 stated: 


I see no reason for not giving the public an outline of the facts. 
Briefly, the interests I represent have acquired the majority of 
shares of what is known as the Clover Leaf Railroad. This road, 
jointly with the Grand Trunk Western Railroad, owns the stock 
of the Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad, which runs from 
Toledo into Detroit. 


Preven the time advantageous, early in 1922, the Van 


1 Miller, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
* Guaranty Company of New York brochure, 1923, p. 7 and footnote. 
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Negotiations have been pending for about thirty days. The deal 

is consummated. I guess this is the first announcement. The 

management and operation of the Clover Leaf is unchanged. 

Walter L. Ross of Toledo, who is president, remains in full charge 
as heretofore. That’s all there is to say. 


In speculating on the considerations that led the Van Swerin- 
gens to obtain control of the Clover Leaf Road, railroad men said 
these factors probably influenced the situation: 

1. The Clover Leaf and the Nickel Plate were both main line 
roads, having few “feeders” and branch lines. The two made an 
ideal combination. 

2. The Clover Leaf had 449.71 miles of trackage, extending 
from Toledo through the fertile expanses of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois to St. Louis. With the prospective revival of heavy rail 
tonnage, the St. Louis terminal was practically sure to provide a 
steady and paying traffic. 

3. The Clover Leaf had been in financial straits since August 1, 
| 1914, when President Ross was appointed receiver. No dividends 
|. had been paid on preferred stock since October 16, 1911. 

4, The Clover Leaf’s joint ownership of the 47.6 miles of the 
Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad assured both the Nickel 
Plate and Clover Leaf direct passage between Toledo and Detroit 
with its expanding automotive industry. 

Even during the “lean” years the Clover Leaf had carried a 
satisfactory amount of business. Its cargoes consisted chiefly of 
lumber, grain, and livestock.’ 

The present Clover Leaf district of the Nickel Plate Road was 
not a single railroad, conceived, financed, and constructed as such, 
but rather a consolidation of many short lines through a period 
of years and a series of vicissitudes. It had at one time the distinc- 
tion of being the longest narrow gauge railroad east of the 
Mississippi River, extending 449.71 miles from Toledo, Ohio, to East 
St. Louis, Illinois. The component parts of the line were among 
the first roads through much of the territory they served, and their 
building was of great importance to the rich and rapidly develop- 
ing territory of northwestern Ohio, central Indiana, and Illinois. 


3 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 9, 1922. 
4 Valuation Docket 83, I. C. C., June 22, 1921, p. 41. 
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The genesis of the building of this narrow gauge system of 
railroads goes back to 1870 and a standard gauge railroad, when 
the Frankfort and Kokomo Railroad Company was formed in 
Indiana on December 27, 1870 to complete, construct, and own 
the abandoned Evansville, Crawfordsville, Frankfort, Kokomo 
and Fort Wayne Railroad, between Frankfort and Kokomo, 
Indiana.® 

The Frankfort and Kokomo Railroad Company was a private 
stock company, the greater portion of its stock having been 
subscribed by business men and property owners along the 
original route of the Frankfort and Kokomo. This first link was 
built by Daniel and Samuel Comstock, residents of New York, 
who came to Frankfort to establish headquarters. Following the 
completion of the line they established their residences in Frank- 
fort and spent the remainder of their lives in the community 
which they had helped to build. Capital stock was authorized in 
the amount of $600,000 and the townships along the line of the 
road donated $36,000 (according to I. C. C. accountants). So, 
during 1873 and 1874 a standard gauge railroad was constructed 
between these two points with public aid. The twenty-five miles 
of line was completed by August 10, 1874 and the equipment con- 
sisted of two locomotives, one passenger car, and twenty freight 
cars. While the track was laid with fifty-six pound rail, it was not 
ballasted.° The road was put in operation on July 4, 1875 and was 
subsequently to be the connecting link of a completed road be- 
tween Toledo and St. Louis. It was operated by the original 
company until May 21, 1881 when it was consolidated with the 
Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad Company. Built as a 
_standard gauge line, it was changed to narrow gauge, ultimately 
to again become standard gauge.’ 

From Toledo to Frankfort the rest of what became the Clover 
Leaf road was constructed piecemeal. Several companies had 
been organized before the Toledo and St. Louis terminals were 
finally connected up and the dream of the Clinton County men 
of vision was realized—the men who built the Frankfort and 


5 Ibid., p. 63. 
* Roscoe Hileman, “The Clover Leaf Railroad,” p. 1. 
7 Valuation Docket 83, p. 62. 
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Kokomo short line with the expectation that some day it would 
be a part of an outlet to the east and west, with Frankfort an 
important point on the line. 

At the time the narrow-gauge roads were built through the 
Middle West, the country was very heavy with timber and many 
difficulties arose during the construction. The narrow-gauge was 
built principally to get the timber out of the woods; most of the 
labor was furnished by the natives, much even being gratis 
because they were eager to get the road started. They built 
bridges and furnished ties in their desire to have the railroad in 
operation. Practically all the right of way was donated.° 

The first operating section of the narrow gauge was built from 
Toledo to Maumee, Ohio (now South Toledo) but evidently with 
no expectation that something was being inaugurated in railroad 
building which would eventually extend for hundreds of miles. 
The Toledo and Maumee Narrow Gauge Railroad Company was 
incorporated in Ohio, May 16, 1873 to connect these two points, 
a distance of about 7.5 miles.® 

On November 10, 1878, the Toledo and Maumee presented a 
petition to the South Toledo-Maumee City Council asking for 
right of way over certain streets within the municipal corporation 
of South Toledo for a narrow-gauge. As soon as this was granted 
on March 10, 1874, construction was pushed and the road was in 
operation by August of the same year. Its equipment consisted of 
one twelve-ton engine by the name of “General Hunt,” one 
“elegant coach” seating fifty-six persons, one box and four flat 
cars. The service consisted of six round trips daily. The total cost 
of building and equipment was about $7,000 per mile, but to 
President W. J. Wells went most of the credit for the speedy and 
economical construction of the road and its management, which 
made it a paying investment from the start, a very unusual occur- 
rence in railroad building. 

Another link in the growing chain was the Toledo and Grand 
Rapids Railroad Company, incorporated in Ohio on March 28, 
1874 for the purpose of constructing and operating a narrow- 


8 “Clover Leaf District,” Chesapeake and Ohio Lines Magazine, August, 1938, 
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gauge railroad from a point in Toledo to Grand Rapids (Wood 
County), Ohio. By July 1, 1877 it had completed about six miles 
between Maumee City and Waterville, which was leased to the 
Toledo and Maumee at a daily rental of $5.25 and maintenance 
of the property. During 1877, one half-mile was built to connect 
these two lines.’° 

During the seventies various other companies were organized. 
The Toledo, Delphos and Indianapolis Railway Company was 
incorporated in Ohio on March 14, 1872 to extend from Toledo 
to the Ohio-Indiana state line. By May 1, 1879 this company had 
completed and placed in operation sixteen miles of narrow-gauge 
line extending from Dupont, Ohio, south to Delphos. Here con- 
nection was made with the Delphos-Kokomo Railroad Company, 
which had been incorporated in Ohio on July 18, 1877 for the 
purpose of building a line from Delphos to the Ohio-Indiana state 
line. During 1879, a six-mile extension was constructed, making 
a connection with the Delphos, Bluffton, Frankfort Railroad 
Company at Willshire, Ohio. The Delphos, Bluffton and Frankfort 
Railroad Company was incorporated in Indiana on October 17, 
1877 to extend from the western terminal of the Delphos and 
Kokomo Railway in Adams County, Indiana, to the city of Frank- 
fort, Indiana, a distance of about ninety-five miles.” 

The history of Van Wert County in Ohio sheds interesting side- 
lights on how at least that portion of the road between Delphos 
and the Indiana line at Willshire was financed and built: 


A meeting was held in the Center Schoolhouse in Liberty Town- 
ship, Van Wert County, in the summer of 1878, to discuss the 
propriety of the farmers along the line building a narrow-gauge 
railroad from Delphos to Willshire, the farmers to build, own, 
and operate said line when constructed. 

The proposition having been favorably received, an organiza- 
tion was effected, capital stock subscribed for the Delphos and 
Kokomo Railway Company, and a charter secured. It was ar- 
ranged so that officers of the company could take subscriptions 


10 Tbid., pp. 66, 78; Information from historical material and records of Toledo 
Public Library. 

11 Valuation Docket 83, pp. 71, 72; Walter L. Ross, (receiver), “Historical 
Record of Companies forming the Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad 
Company,” June 30, 1916. 
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from farmers and others interested in the construction of the 
road, for which notes were given, payable on January 1, 1879, 
at which time the road was to be completed, or to be placed in 
such condition that a locomotive could pass over the line from 
Delphos to Willshire. This requirement had to be met in order 
to secure the validity of the obligations given by the farmers 
and others for the construction of the line. In order to comply 
with this stipulation, for the last mile or two near Willshire, the 
ties were laid on a snow roadbed and the rails laid temporarily 
thereon. The officers maneuvered themselves into a financial 
dilemma from which they finally extricated themselves; but after 
the road was built, it became apparent to the road’s officers that 
it took experienced railroad men and not farmers to operate a 
railroad successfully. 

Not all farmers sold their land willingly; one farmer, for 
example, who was forced to sell his land, took his revenge by 
greasing the rails on a grade where the road climbed away from 
the St. Mary’s River, east of Willshire, thus stopping the trains.” 


Thus between 1874 and 1879 at least five companies had built 
or planned most of the line which was later to become the Clover 
Leaf in Ohio and eastern Indiana. Because such piecemeal opera- 
tion was obviously impracticable, the situation was ripe for con- 
solidation and it was not long in coming. 

On April 21, 1879, the Delphos and Kokomo Railroad Company, 
the Toledo; Delphos and Indianapolis Railway Company, the 
Delphos, Bluffton and Frankfort Railroad Company, and the 
Toledo and Maumee Narrow Gauge Railroad Company were 
consolidated to form the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Rail- 
road Company, which was to make a continuous line from Toledo, 
Ohio to Frankfort, Indiana. The new company came into posses- 
sion of about 88 miles of narrow-gauge railroad in two sections, 
with a gap of 17.7 miles between Holgate and Grand Rapids in 
Ohio. The northerly section consisted of about 8 miles of line from 
a point in Toledo to Maumee City, in connection with which 
this company also continued the operation of the property of the 
Toledo and Grand Rapids Railroad Company extending from 


12 Hileman, op. cit., pp. 1-3. 
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Maumee City to Waterville. The other section extended from 
Dupont, Ohio to Warren, Indiana, about 80 miles. No records are 
available to show whether the two sections were operated inde- 
pendently or the lines of other companies were used to cover the 
intervening distance.” 

In June, 1879, the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Railroad 
Company issued an optimistic circular concerning its own and 
other narrow-gauge enterprises in Ohio and Indiana: 


At Frankfort the T. D. and B. Road now connects with the 
Frankfort and State Line Road, which is now rapidly building. 
This road runs directly through the block coal fields of Indiana, 
and within seven miles of Celina, Ohio. At this point it will meet 
the Dayton and Stillwater Valley Road, which is now built to 
Versailles, twenty-two miles from Celina, and will be speedily 
completed to Celina. The Stillwater Valley Road connects with 
the Dayton and Southeastern, running from Dayton through 
Chillicothe, 80 miles, to the coal and iron regions of southern 
Ohio. It also connects with the Springfield, Jackson and Pomeroy 
Road, running 108 miles, from Springfield to Jackson, Ohio. It 
also connects with the Miami Valley, now almost completed 
from Cincinnati to its crossing with the Dayton and Southeastern. 
Thus, it will be seen by the building of seven miles more road, 
the southern Ohio system of narrow-gauge roads, more than 
800 miles of which is completed, will be brought into immediate 
connection with Toledo. 

From the coal fields of Indiana a line of road is projected 
southwest to St. Louis, where a narrow-gauge road 150 miles 
long, extends to Cairo, From West Lebanon, Illinois, the Havana, 
Rantoul and Eastern Road is now building west to the Mississippi 
River, with about eighty miles of line in operation. This will 
connect with the Frankfort and State Line Road at Covington, 
Indiana. Here, then, is a system of more than 1,000 miles of 
road, 600 miles being now in successful operation, every mile 
of which will be rendered directly tributary to Toledo by the 
construction of the gap between Holgate and Grand Rapids. 
Several other roads are now projected and in process of con- 
struction, with the intention of connecting with some part of the 
line of this road. Among the most important of these is the 
Toledo and Indianapolis running from Shanesville to Indian- 


13 Valuation Docket 83, pp. 70, 71. 
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apolis. A very considerable part of the money necessary to 
build this road has already been provided. It will thus be seen 
that, at no distant day, the great cities of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, and Chicago will be connected with Toledo by means 
of the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Railroad. 


In late March, 1880, Calvin S. Brice, Samuel Thomas, Governor 
Charles Foster, and a party of Cincinnati men purchased the 
Miami Valley narrow-gauge road at a sheriff's sale for $61,000. 
The road was claimed to be worth $400,000. It was presumed it 
would be used as a Cincinnati outlet for the coal fields, which 
the purchasing parties were interested in. Later it was to become 
part of the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis.?® 

Eventually the narrow-gauge track was cut through to St. 
Louis, for it was during the early eighties that a group of Boston 
capitalists acquired a controlling interest in a number of railroads 
with a view of constructing a narrow-gauge line between Toledo 
and Mexico City, via St. Louis and Laredo, Texas. It was this 
group that finally completed the road to East St. Louis.1® 

After the four northern short line roads had been consolidated 
to form the T. D. and B., the Dayton, Covington and Toledo 
Railroad Company, incorporated in Ohio on December 6, 1877 
to extend from Dayton via Versailles to Covington, Ohio, was 
merged with it to form a new Toledo, Delphos and Burlington 
Railroad Company on June 21, 1880." 

Poor's Manual presents the following report on the T. D. and B. 
on June 15, 1880: 


TOLEDO, DELPHOS AND BURLINGTON RR. (In Progress.) 


Line of Road.—Toledo, O., to Kokomo, Ind............. 185 miles. 
Branch: Delphos, O;).fo Daytony QO. i... yi nee al 100) 

Total length of line ee oe ee in ge cosh eas 9285 miles. 
In operation: Holgate, O., to Warren, Ind., 95 m.; Delphos, 

O., to Shane’s Crossing, O., 26 m............-02-2000: 121 miles. 


Sidings, etc., 10 miles. Gauge, 8 feet. Rail, 30 Ibs. 


eee ee ear e ee a a eee eee erence eee a ee ee eee er sa ae aac fe RcmeeTTaiPaRi Tel UNM ALAISDIINI TSANG UGG ARLE Shs 


14 Railway Age, June 5, 1879, p. 276. 

15 Fostoria Review, Apr. 2, 1880. 

16 Chicago Times, Mar. 26, 1881, p. 11. 

17 Valuation Docket 88, p. 71; Ross, op. ctt. 
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This Co. was organized October 15, 1877, and road opened in 1879. 
It is intended to take in also the Frankfort and Kokomo RR., making 
a total length of 311 miles. At Dayton connection is to be made with 
the Dayton and Southeastern RR. 

Rolling Stock, Operations, etc——Not reported. Road still under 
construction. 

Financial Statement, June 15, 1880.—Capital stock authorized, $4,- 
000,000; funded debt, Ist mortgage (main line, 185 miles) 30-year 6 
per cent. bonds, due January 1, 1910, $1,250,000; 2d mortgage 6 per 
cent. non-cumulative income bonds, $1,250,000; 1st mortgage (Delphos 
to Dayton, 100 miles) 6 per cent. 80-year bonds, due 1910, $1,000,000; 
2d mortgage 6 per cent. non-cumulative income bonds, $1,000,000— 
total funded debt authorized, $4,500,000. 

Directors (elected 1880).—John M. Corse, New York; C. S. Brice, 
Lima, O.; James Irvine, Toledo, O.; G. W. Kniseley, Dayton, O.; Sam- 
uel Thomas, Columbus, O.; W: J. Craig, Bluffton, Ind.; J. W. Brown, 
W. A. Haskell, C. R. Batt, G. W. T. Riley, Geo. Wm. Ballou, Boston, 
Mass. 


TORN Mo CORSE President (00 0h e SG iene New York 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man.—J. Irvine....... Toledo, O. 
Gen. Supt.—I. H. Burgoon.............. Delphos, ” 
Auditor—J. W. MclIlwaine ............ x ‘i 
Sec. and Treas.—Louis Curth, Jr........... New York 
Asst.iiTréas.—A.' H. ‘Andrews! 0.0 2 ee Toledo, O. 
Chief Eng.—W. J. Sherman ............ Delphos, O. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND ADDRESS ............ Toledo, O.: 


By October 3, 1880, the gap of 17.7 miles between Holgate and 
Grand Rapids was closed, and track had been extended westward 
18 miles from Warren to Marion, Indiana making a continuous 
line of 155 miles from Toledo to Marion, besides the 26-mile 
branch from Delphos to Shane’s Crossing, and the section from 
Versailles, Ohio, to Stillwater Junction of about 35 miles more, a 
total of some 216 miles of track.1® 

A Toledo dispatch said: 


On those portions of the line already completed, freight. and 
passenger business has already become very brisk. The lack of 


18 Financial Chronicle, Oct. 9, 1880, p. 383. 
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engines is a serious drawback, but will be remedied soon, as 
twenty-four new ones have been ordered, part of which have 
arrived and are in service; the others will be received in instali- 
ments within a few days. New freight cars are also being re- 
ceived every week. A fine line of passenger coaches has been 
ordered by the company and will be received soon. The offices 
of the company are at present at Delphos, Ohio but will be 
removed to this city about the last of November. A branch of 
the road, being built to join the Dayton, Covington and Toledo 
Narrow Gauge, will give a through line to Cincinnati, and the 
narrow gauge system of southern Ohio and Indiana.!® 


Railroad transactions of great interest to the T. D. and B. were 

consummated in Dayton on February 10, 1881. For some time 
certain parties had been buying up stock and bonds of the Dayton 
and South Eastern Narrow Gauge, connecting Dayton with the 
coal fields in southeastern Ohio, in the interest of the Baltimore 
and Ohio. They had secured some $400,000 of bonds and a 
majority of the stock, when a syndicate was organized by the 
directors of the Dayton and South Eastern Company to protect 
themselves. The capital stock of the Dayton and South Eastern 
when incorporated was $1,000,000 but only $600,000 had ever 
been issued. John W. Corse, president of the T. D. and B., sub- 
scribed the remaining $400,000 capital stock, by which virtual 
control of the D. and S. E. passed into his hands.” The transaction 
was an important one, as it gave the T. D. and B. 125 miles of 
good road and access into one of the richest coal fields in the 
state. ; 
It was the intention of the T. D. and B., after absorbing the 
Dayton and South Eastern, to improve its equipment and extend 
it to the Ohio River. The T. D. and B. by the first of June, 1881, 
was to have 1,500 miles completed and be the longest narrow 
gauge in the world.” 

So were consolidated by an agreement dated February 24, 1881 
the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington and the Dayton and. South 
Eastern. The D. and S. E. had originally been incorporated on 
December 16, 1871 to extend from Dayton to Gallipolis, Ohio. 

19 Railway Age, Oct. 7, 1880, p. 529. 


20 Financial Chronicle, XXXII, 206.” 
21 Fostoria Review, Feb. 18, 1881. 
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Between 1876 and 1880, it had constructed about 124 miles of line 
extending from Dayton southeasterly to Wellston, Ohio. It had 
begun operation November 28, 1876 between Dayton and Wash- 
ington Courthouse, and additional sections were put in operation 
as fast as completed.” 

The rather sudden emergence of the new T. D. and B. narrow 
gauge system was considered of great importance, as indicated by 
an article in the New York Sun of March 16, 1881 which summed 
up the situation then existing: 


The Toledo, Delphos and Burlington is now built from Toledo 
to Kokomo, Indiana, and the line between the latter place and 
St. Louis is being rapidly built by the Toledo, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. The funds for this work have been pledged. It is 
claimed that the line between Toledo and St. Louis will be open 
for business by the close of the present year. The distance is 415 
miles or about twenty-five miles less than by the Wabash. At St. 
Louis, connection will be made with another narrow-gauge road, 
the Cairo and St. Louis, now in operation between those cities. 

A syndicate was recently formed in this city [New York] to 
raise funds to build a narrow-gauge road between Cairo and 
Texarkana. That road is now in process of construction. About 
fifteen miles of road of similar gauge, running southwest from 
Texarkana, is now in operation and is being pushed further 
south. All of these enterprises are working in accord, and a 
connection with the Denver and Rio Grande, which at present is 
the longest narrow-gauge road in the United States, is con- 
templated. 

The road absorbed by the T. D. and B. yesterday (the Dayton 
and South Eastern) is 112 miles long, and runs from Dayton to 
Chillicothe and the coal fields of Ohio. It was secured partly 
for its coal traffic and partly with a view of extension to tide- 
water. The T. D. and B. recently acquired control of the Cin- 
cinnati Northern, a nearly completed road between Dayton and 
Cincinnati, and will probably absorb it completely. With these 
two roads, the one to St. Louis and one projected from Kokomo, 
Indiana, to Burlington, Iowa, the T. D. and B. system will em- 
brace about 1,500 miles between the Mississippi and Allegheny 
Rivers. In that region it will become a trunk line competitor, 


22 Valuation Docket 83, p.- 68. 
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so far as transportation to the lakes is concerned; and through 
the Southwest it will compete with the system that Jay Gould is 
now developing. 

The capitalists interested in this narrow-gauge system are 
principally western and Boston men. One of the leaders is 
General John M. Corse of this city. 

The building of narrow-gauge roads has been steadily on the 
increase in the past two years. Of 7,150 miles of road built in 
the United States last year, 1,453 miles was narrow-gauge.”* 


At this point in the involved corporate history of what was 
later to become the Clover Leaf, another narrow-gauge company 
enters the picture, the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis. It was 
formed by the merger of another group of small narrow-gauge 
lines and its president was General Corse, who was also president 
of the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington. 

The original Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany (incorporated in Indiana, February 12, 1881) had been 
consolidated with the Frankfort and Kokomo Railroad on May 
90, 1881. Further articles of consolidation filed in Springfield, 
Illinois on July 21, 1881, and on July 22, 1881 in Indiana, added 
the Vermilion and State Line Railroad (incorporated in Illinois, 
July 18, 1881), the Tuscola, Charleston and Vincennes Railroad 
(incorporated in Illinois, March 7, 1867, by special act of the 
General Assembly of Illinois), and the Charleston, Neoga and 
St. Louis Railroad Company (incorporated in Illinois, September 
14, 1880).2* The names of railroads did not necessarily designate 
their termini, or, in some instances even indicate their line. 

As early as March 25, 1881 General Corse stated many interest- 
ing facts in an interview at the Palmer House in Chicago. These 
were particularly apropos since there was much argument pro and. 
con concerning narrow-gauge roads at this time. 

The General observed that the prejudices against narrow-gauge 
railroads were fast disappearing. He would not predict that the 
system could or would supplant the standard gauge, but he did 
maintain that it was more practicable and useful in many districts 


28 Seneca Advertiser (Tiffin), Mar. 24, 1881 (reprinted from New York Sun). 
24 Valuation Docket 83, pp. 62, 63; Ross, op. cit. 
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of the country than the standard gauge. The narrow-gauge roads 
were not attempting competition with the running time of the 
broad-gauge lines, but the speed of the former, while fast enough 
for commercial purposes, guaranteed absolute safety as against 
accident. The cars run upon his road carried just the same number 
of passengers as the coaches used upon the standard-gauge lines. 
The narrow-gauge freight cars were thirty feet long and from 
six to eight inches narrower than the standard-gauge build. They 
used engines weighing from twenty-two to twenty-six tons, which 
were capable of hauling forty loaded freight cars. 

The General also stated that formerly, when the hydraulic 
process was employed for changing the trucks of cars from one 
gauge to another, much delay and trouble was experienced, but 
since the adoption of the Ramsey patent, an entire train could be 
changed in a few moments and at a trifling expense. The company 
was loading standard-gauge cars with grain along the line, and 
these cars went through to the seaboard without change or 
delay. Among the advantages of the narrow-gauge system were 
the comparatively small cost of constructing the roads and the 
savings of from twenty to thirty-three per cent in motive power.” 

He noted: 


Our speed, which will not exceed twenty-five miles an hour, is 
against us for passenger travel, but as a freight line there are 
many advantages. In the first place our cost of construction is 
much less and our interest not more than $600 per mile, whereas 
those of the broad-gauge lines will average at least $2,000. The 
weight of cars is considerably less by reason of the smaller gauge, 
yet our carrying capacity is exactly the same as that of the 
standard-gauge cars, so that we are enabled to haul more cars 
and, therefore, get a greater paying tonnage out of one train 
than the standard roads.?® 


Owing to what the officials stated was unfair treatment by the 
Toledo council, the T. D. and B. announced that they had given 
up the extensive system of improvements contemplated in Toledo 
and, instead, were bending their energies towards building a 


2° Chicago Times, Mar. 26, 1881, p. 11. 
26 Fostoria Review, Aug. 5, 1881. 
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branch from Delphos, or near there, to Cleveland, which latter 
point they would make their lake terminus. 

During 1881 and 1882 many short logging roads were being 
assembled into this particular narrow-gauge system, or at least 
into longer roads—for consolidation was a characteristic of the 
period. On February 25, 1882 the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
added to its property the Frankfort, St. Louis and Toledo Com- 
pany and also what was actually the fourth corporate version of 
the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Company; however, these 
two roads contained a group of early narrow-gauge roads, as 
shown by the following table.” 


i Kokomo and Marion Railroad Com- 
pany (Incorporated in Indiana 


9 March 10, 1875) 
Frankfort, St. Louis and Marion and Ottawa Railroad Com- 
Toledo consolidation pany (Incorporated in Indiana 
April 25, 1876 ESS EH 

3. Frankfort, St. Louis and Toledo 


Railroad Company (Incorporated 
in Indiana April 6, 1876) 


Toledo, Delphos and Toledo, Delphos Consolidated 

Burlington Railroad & Burlington Company #3, 

Company consolidation Railroad Com- March 18, 1881 

(no. 4) pany 

October 21, 1881 Iron Railroad Incorporated in 
Company Indiana Feb- 


ruary 15, 1848. 
In Ohio, March 
7, 1849 


Since Boston capital was invested in the Clover Leaf Road, 
comments of the Boston Evening Transcript are particularly | 
pertinent. In response to inquiries on the road, that paper 


published the following: 
27 Valuation Docket 83, pp. 58, 59, 60, 64, 65. 
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The Toledo, Delphos and Burlington System will contain, when 
completed, 816 miles of narrow-gauge road, touching the lake 
waters at Toledo, the Ohio River at Cincinnati and Ironton, 
and the Mississippi at St. Louis. The mileage of each division 
stands as follows: 


Toledo division: Toledo to Kokomo, Indiana 181 
Dayton division: Delphos, Ohio, to Dayton, Ohio, with 
Shanesville Branch 102 
Southeastern division: Dayton to Centre Station 185 
Iron Road: Centre Station to Ironton 23 
Cincinnati division: Dayton to Lebanon ay. 
St. Louis division: Kokomo to East St. Louis 268 
Total mileage 18145 


The Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis announced the formal 
opening on May 28, 1882 of that portion of its system from 
Frankfort westward to Veedersburg, Indiana, a distance of forty- 
two miles. The road formed a junction at Clark’s Hill with the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago Railway, now 
the New York Central; at Linden with the Louisville, New 
Albany and Chicago Railway, (now the Monon); and at Veeders- 
burg with the Indiana, Bloomington and Western Railway (now 
New York Central). These connections afforded to the Toledo, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis new and important routes to all points 
north and south. 

Unfortunately the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis resembled 
a beautiful house of cards. Cards were added from time to time, 
but the house was in constant danger for many years of collapsing 
completely at the slightest gust of wind. 

On May 5, 1883 the T. C. and St. L. added the Spring Grove, 
Avondale and Cincinnati Railway Company, incorporated in 
Ohio on February 12, 1881, and the Cincinnati Norther Rail- 
way Company, which had had an involved history of its own, 
and which had acquired the Miami Valley Railway Company on 
June 29, 1880.” 

Finally, the anticipated overtook it and in August, 1883 it went 


28 Financial Chronicle, Feb. 11, 1882, p. 179; Mar. 18, 1882, p. 317. 
2°'Valuation Docket 83; pp. 54-55. 
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into the hands of Receiver Edwin D. Dwight, who was succeeded 
on October 1, 1883 by William J. Craig. Finally, the component 
railroads of the short-lived Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
system were broken up and sold at foreclosure on June 28, 1884, 
August 1, 1885, and December 30, 1885. At this time the com- 
pany operated 781 miles of road all of which was owned except 
67 miles between Frankfort, Indiana and the Indiana-IIlinois 
state line, which, however, was finally decreed to it on November 
12, 1885 by the United States Circuit Court. 


On June 28, 1884, three divisions of the Toledo, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, which included all of the lines of the company except 
the Cincinnati Northern division and the line from Toledo to 
East St. Louis, were sold under foreclosure and purchased by 
various interests. The Cincinnati Northern division was sold 
| August 1, 1885. Sylvester H. Kneeland purchased the property 
|. from East St. Louis to Toledo on December 30, 1885. 
| The section between East St. Louis and Kokomo, a distance of 
270 miles, known as the St. Louis division, was sold for $901,000. 
The section between Kokomo and Toledo, a distance of 180 miles, 
known as the Toledo division, was sold for $600,000. These two 
sections, a total of 450 miles, were deeded to Sylvester H. Knee- 
land, purchaser, by master’s deed dated March 10, 1886.°° 

Three new companies were immediately organized by Knee- 
land: one, the Toledo, Dupont and Western Railway Company, 
incorporated in Ohio, February 10, 1886, to which company he 
conveyed the property in the state of Ohio (100.03 miles); two, 
the Bluffton, Kokomo and Southwestern Railroad Company, 
incorporated in Indiana, March 8, 1886, to which he conveyed 
the property in the state of Indiana (171.2 miles); and three, 
Toledo, Charleston and St. Louis Railroad Company, incorporated 
in Illinois, March 80, 1886, to which he conveyed the property in 
[llinois (178.77 miles). These three companies were in turn 
consolidated, by previous agreement, to form the Toledo, St. 
Louis and Kansas City Railroad Company by articles of con- 


30Qn file in Lucas County, Ohio, recorder’s office, records of deeds, Vol. 
CXXXIX, p. 15. 
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solidation dated June 12, 1886,.*" It is upon this new company 
that our story now centers. | 

At the time Sylvester H. Kneeland purchased the road, the 
J. M. Quigley Syndicate had been formed to widen the gauge 
from three feet to standard. J. M. Quigley, who as chairman of 
the committee had represented the bondholders for two years, 
now became president of the road. Kneeland began the work 
with about $14,000,000 in 1886, and during 1887 many new 
bridges were built and standard-gauge ties were laid. The con- 
tract provided that the consolidated company should issue its 
capital stock at the rate of $25,000 in common and first-lien 
bonds at the rate of $20,000 per road mile; and out of the issues’ 
Kneeland should receive $2,500,000 of stock and $2,000,000 of 
bonds. Thereafter, as he completed the reconstruction into a 
first-class, standard-gauge line and furnished the necessary rolling 
stock and motive power, additional shares of stock and bonds 
should be delivered to him, equivalent to the value of the work 
done and materials furnished.*” 

It is of great interest today that the Indianapolis Journal of 
January 29, 1886 stated that on good authority it could predict 
that the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis would be the St. Louis 
division of the Nickel Plate, a forecast which did not materialize 
for thirty-six years. 

Toledo claimed an exalted position as a great shipping center 
in 1887. It reviewed in verbose language its position and that of 
the various railroads which radiated out from it like spokes from 
the hub of a wheel. Among the roads extolled was the Toledo, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, including its earlier vicissitudes and 
ultimate salvation. It was reiterated that the road would have 
an effect—and a good one—on the future of Toledo’s commerce. 
The general offices of the road had by this date been located in 
the city,** and at about this time 3,500 of Toledo citizens, or five 
per cent of the population, earned their living by railroading.** 


$1 Valuation Docket 83, pp. 41, 43, 48, 49, 51, 52; Ross, op. cit. 

82 [bid., pp. 41, 43. 

82 Toledo Daily Blade, May 5, 1887, p. 8. 

84 Ibid. June 9, 1887, p. 6. These figures were only for the employees and 
officials maintaining residences in Toledo. The total population on this date was 
about 85,000. 
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Various stories have been told through the years as to why the 
Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City was nicknamed the “Clover 
Leaf.” The Toledo Blades of June 17 and 18, 1887 settle without 
question the reason for the name and the date of its inauguration, 
in an article with the caption “A Railroad’s Pet Name.” It stated: 


Things have come to such a pass nowadays that a railroad must, 
in order to hope for success, have some kind of trademark or 
‘pet name, by which it shall become distinguished from its 
competitors and contemporary roads. The full name of the 
Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Railroad is too long to be 
conveniently handled when it is mentioned with considerable 
frequency, and efforts have been made to give it a shorter title 
by which it should be known; though the attempt to form an 
anagrammatical one has failed to be popular either with the 
company or the people. The Blade is able to state, however, that 
a most felicitous title has at last been given the road, which will 
hereafter be known as the ‘Clover Leaf’ route. This rural and 
romantic pet name is said to be significant of the fertile country 
through which the road runs, and the good luck that has finally 
attended it. The new rolling stock will all display the leaf of 
clover design, which on the box cars will be three feet across, and 
painted white. On the engines, coaches, tools, badges of em- 
ployees, and on all the stationery used in the company’s service 
will be the ‘Clover Leaf.’ In short, the officers and employees of 
the ‘Clover Leaf’ route will literally live in clover.*° 


The following day the Blade continued: 


Considerable comment was caused yesterday by the Blade's 
announcement that the short name for the Toledo, St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad is to be the ‘Clover Leaf route,’ and its 
trademark a design of a three-leafed—not four-leafed—clover. 
The new road by starting out with a birthmark of this kind 
stamped upon everything can make the pet name popular at 
once, and 


‘On the surface of a trefoil clover, 
The mystic initials will suit 
To make the road known the world over, 
As the standard gauge, Clover Leaf route.’ 


35 Toledo Daily Blade, June 17, 1887, p. 3. 
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If this rhyming of ‘route’ should prove to be unpopular in 
Illinois, the word ‘shout’ might be substituted for ‘suit.*° 


From this day forth the corporate name was dropped except 
for legal purposes, and the name “Clover Leaf” has been generally 
substituted. 

So widely was the trademark accepted that when a dozen or 
more handcars were received by the T., St. L. and K. C., without 
the company trademark, it was facetiously remarked that the 
“section hands’ parlor car ought to have its clover leaf."*’ 


Trademark of the 
Toledo, St. Louis 
and Kansas City 
Railroad. 


Increased business with heavy shipments brought about a new 
problem. Most of the connecting lines were standard-gauge roads. 
The cost of transferring from standard-gauge to the narrow- 
gauge equipment of the Clover Leaf brought about a heavy 
and needless overhead cost. Officials of the line, with farsighted- 
ness, saw that the solution was in standardizing the road. The 
engineering department was given the job of making the change 
and the mechanical department was given time to plan the 
needed changes. This was part of Kneeland’s and Quigley’s 
overall plan. 

Pioneers they were, not to be daunted by the great task that 
the engineers of the various departments had planned, and they 
carried out a great engineering feat over night. “It cannot be 
done,” said the wiseacres. “It must be done,” was the answer 
of the engineers. 

With all trains in the terminals on Saturday night, June 25, 
1887, the order was given to change over. The 4 P.M. train out 
of Toledo, June 25, was the last narrow-gauge to run over the 
road. Eager friends of the railroad men joined with the workers, 


°° Ibid., June 18, 1887, p. 6. 
87 [bid., June 22, 1887, p. 6. 
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and during the night the change was made over the entire 
system from Toledo to Frankfort. About 2,500 men and six 
construction trains directed by capable engineers under Chief 
Engineer Osgood were employed over the 206 miles of road for 
the change-over. During the previous week, spikes marking the 
new line of track were driven at the outside rail line; so, on 
June 26, beginning about 4:30 o’clock in the morning, the gangs 
moved along the track, throwing the rails into their new positions 
as they went. By noon the “spikers” who followed had com- 
pleted their work, and frogs and switches were put in place. 

Several new standard-gauge engines had been brought in over 
the Pennsylvania to Frankfort and were ready to start the runs 
back east. Two more had been delivered at Delphos and two at 
Toledo. New passenger and freight cars had been procured also. 
The first train was started over the new line from Delphos, Ohio, 
to Toledo at 4 P. M. and another left Frankfort for the same 
place at 7 P.M.** 

By Monday, June 27, 1887, between Toledo and Frankfort, the 
Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City Railroad was a standard- 
gauge road of four feet eight and one-half inches with trains 
moving on time; and the heavy overhead cost of transferring 
had been overcome. 

Where did the narrow-gauge engines go? Three went to the 
Denver and Rio Grande Narrow Gauge Lines, and another to a 
narrow-gauge in Texas; two went to the junk heap, and the others 
no one seems to remember.*® The work of widening the gauge to 
standard from Frankfort to St. Louis was immediately under- 
taken and was completed sometime before June, 1889. 

Prior to 1885, the first shop and roundhouse was built in 
Frankfort, Indiana, a true center of all the four divisions between 
Toledo and St. Louis. The location was chosen for geographic 
reasons rather than because of influence or donations. Although 
during the nineteen months ending January, 1892, the taxpayers 


88 Thid., June 22, p. 6; 25, p. 4; 27, p. 2; 1887; Chicago Times, June 26, 27, 
1887; “Clover Leaf District,” C. and O. Lines Magazines, August, 1938, p. 7; 
Conversations with Charles M. Waldo, veteran Clover Leaf Engineer, Frankfort, 
Indiana, 1945. 

89 Statement of E. H. Whittaker, who started firing on Engine No. 1 of the 
Frankfort and Kokomo Railroad, 1874. Hileman, op. cit. 
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of Center Township, Clinton County, donated to the Clover Leaf 
$45,000 in cash which had been raised by tax levies to aid in the 
construction of machine and repair shops at Frankfort, a further 
sum of $12,000 was used by the taxpayers to acquire a site of 
about twenty acres for the shops, and it was leased to the com- 
pany on January 19, 1872 for a term of ninety-nine years. This 
lease provided that if the railroad company spent at least $57,000 
in the construction of shops on the site and continually main- 
tained them as its principal shops, then at the expiration of the 
lease the title to the property would be conveyed to the railroad 
company; otherwise, the lands and the improvements on it were 
to become public property.* 

This shop, modern in its day, was used until about 1915 when 
it became too obsolete to handle the heavier equipment that had 
been placed in service. The present Frankfort roundhouse and 
shop was completed in 1916, and today, with continual improve- 
ments, serves as the main shop of the district, with capacity and 
equipment sufficient to handle any and all types of repairs and 
rebuilding of equipment.** 

The taxpayers of Delphos, Ohio, and Charleston, Illinois, also 
donated land at those points for the construction of shops and 
terminal facilities. In July, 1922 the Delphos shops were aban- 
doned, but the Charleston facilities are still actively used. 

J. M. Quigley, president of the Clover Leaf, resigned on Sep- 
tember 19, 1887 in spite of protests from his board of directors, 
to be succeeded by his close personal friend, $. R. Calloway, 
whose services he was anxious to obtain. Calloway had been 
general manager of the Union Pacific Railroad and was con- 
sidered a practical railroad man who could give the road the 
management it required. Quigley was one of the largest security 
holders, and had guided the Clover Leaf for six years, establish- 
ing a united and important improved road, changing half of its 
length to standard-gauge, and best of all, making it pay.” 


*1.C.C. Reports, Vol. 141, January-March, 1928; Valuation Docket 83, pp. 
28-29. 

41 “Clover Leaf District,” C. and O. Lines Magazine, August, 1938, p. 7. 

*2 New York Times, Sept. 20, 1887. 
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So in 1887 the Quigley syndicate faded out and S. R. Calloway 
was president of the road until 1895, when he resigned to become 
president of the Nickel Plate. Once again is seen an exchange of 
personnel between the roads which eventually were combined. 


By 1890 the Clover Leaf was operating both a railroad and a 
steamboat line. For some years before the establishment of this 
steamboat line, the railroad company had been aware of the fact 
that in order to compete successfully with other roads on east 
and westbound through traffic, it would be necessary to establish 
and operate a lake line for the transportation of freight between 
Toledo and Buffalo, which would enable them ‘to interchange 
tonnage with all the trunk lines at Buffalo. 

The railroad established the steamboat line on April 11, 1890, 
chartered two package freight steamers from the Huron Trans- 
portation Company to ply between Toledo and Buffalo, and 
designated the lake line the “Clover Leaf Steamboat Line.” The 
clover leaf was used in every possible way to attract public 
attention and it was even painted on the smoke stacks of its 
steamers. 

Business increased every year, and each season the company 
was obliged to charter additional boats. In Buffalo the line 
occupied docks at the foot of Mississippi Street, 178 feet on the 
Buffalo River, and about 180 feet on the Clark and Skinner 
Canal, with offices in the Marine Building. | 

In 1890 the company chartered the propeller steamers, Dean 
Richmond and Roanoke. On their first trip for this company, the 
Roanoke took fire and was considerably damaged, and for the 
remainder of the season the Osceola was chartered instead. 
_ Among boats chartered through the years, were, in addition to 
the above, the John Pridgeon, Jr., B. W. Blanchard, A. A. Parker, 
J. S. Richards, Norwalk, and the Flint and Pere Marquette, No. 5. 

The sinking of the Dean Richmond is one of the most dramatic 
stories of marine disasters on Lake Erie. On Friday, October 18, 
1898, the Dean Richmond, sailed by George W. Stoddard, left 
Toledo for Buffalo with a general cargo in which were bags of 
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flour, oil-meal cake, feed, and an undetermined amount of pig © 
lead or zinc. There were aboard eighteen men and one woman. | 

Coming into the lake from the Maumee River, Captain Stod- 
dard met heavy weather, but he continued on his course. (He was 
known the lakes over as a “heavy weather” man.) It will never 
be known what took place prior to 4 P.M. Saturday, October 14, 
1893. At that hour the Dean Richmond was sighted by the light- 
house keeper at Erie; she was in trouble. A sixty-mile gale was 
raging and one of her two stacks had been blown away. East of 
Erie she was sighted by the Helena; both stacks were gone and 
evidently Stoddard was attempting to get his ship behind the 
shelter of Long Point. Naturally her steam would be low; she 
probably had no seaway and was wallowing in the trough of the 
sea. Fishermen at Barcelona, north of Westfield, New York, be- 
lieved she passed that point dragging her anchors; for their 
nets disappeared and were never found. They believed the 
Richmond took them along with her. 

At 7 A.M. Sunday, October 15, Andrew Bolling, a farmer 
living west of Dunkirk, New York, along Lake Erie, found the 
beach strewn with wreckage of freight and wooden work. Soon 
he found the body of Andrew Dodge, a cook, and later that of 
Frank Goodyear, first mate, whose watch was stopped at 12:20. 
That afternoon the body of George Stoddard was pulled from 
the lake off Silver.Creek; his watch had likewise stopped at 12:20. 
It was obviously more than a coincidence and pointed to the 
moment both men took to the water. Neither had drowned, but 
died of exposure. The night was cold and the terrific waves had 
both numbed and exhausted them. All nineteen people aboard 
were lost. 

For years search was made to locate the wreck with no success. 
The ship took her secret with her, but during the years many 
tales have arisen as to the “fabulous cargo” of copper in the 
hold of the Dean Richmond. October 14, 1893 was one of the 
“wildest nights” on Lake Erie within the memory of living men. 
That night the Wocoken went down not far from the Dean 
Richmond. The entire crew, like that of the Richmond, was lost 
and the ship never located. Since the Richmond and her cargo 
were a total loss, and the latter was insured for $40,000 and the 
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former for $46,000, legal proceedings dragged on for some 
months with the insurance companies.* 


It was generally felt that there had been many changes for 

the better in the railroad world by 1892. Speculative extensions 
had gone out of fashion. Construction companies were no longer 
sapping every treasury; and all railroads were going to the front 
with a better bill of health than their predecessors had. The 
Clover Leaf Road was cited as one outstanding example of this 
_ improvement and as showing that under good management there 
| was a continual growth in substantial properties. 
_ Boston never quite forgot the losses of her citizens in the 
original narrow-gauge scheme, or its subsequent consolidations. 
The following comment appeared in the Boston Advertiser of 
May 10, 1893: 


First it was the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington, that mag- 
nificent stretch of narrow-gauge rails and mortgages, which 
“milked” Boston of so many millions. Next the Toledo, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, its successor, which extracted another handsome 
sum from the pockets of credulous eastern capitalists. Then, 
after most every minor security had been wiped out, it reappeared 
as the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City, and for sometime 
past such has been its comparative prosperity, it has looked as 
though the original investors might get back some returns. Of 
late, however, the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City seems to 
have been drifting into trouble. Now comes a late dispatch from 
Toledo, Ohio, which says that “For some time a wholesale strike 
on the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City has been threatened. 
The road has been unable to pay its employees promptly. The 
climax came this (Friday) morning when Judge Ricks appointed 
S. R. Calloway, president and general manager, as receiver of 
the road upon application of J. S. Stout and Rand Purdy of New 
York. The orators in the bill averred that the road could not pay 
its taxes for 1892 in Illinois; that the interest on nine million 
dollars of bonds would be due in June with no money to meet 


43 Material from marine disaster research collection of Charles J. Dow, Conneaut, 


Ohio. 
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it; that employees had not been paid for April; that railway 
stock was owed for and would be lost, and payments forfeited, 
etc. 4 


The Clover Leaf suffered reversals, improved business, and 
then deeper reversals. Like so many other railroads, the new 
company was unable to weather the financial panic that began 
in 1833, and therefore from May 18, 1893 to August 1, 1900 
the property was in the hands of receivers. | 
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Map of the Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad. 


Following Calloway’s resignation in 1895 to become president 
of the Nickel Plate, Judge Ricks of Ohio, on January 12, 1895, 
appointed General Auditor D. D. Davis to succeed him, but the - 
other judges would not confirm Davis;** so R. B. F. Pierce was 
appointed in February, 1895 to be followed on November 25, 
1899 by Samuel Hunt of Cincinnati, appointed by Judge Taft 
of the United States Circuit Court. Hunt was a well-known 
railroad man who was connected with the Cincinnati, Ports- 
mouth and Virginia Railway.*® 

The Clover Leaf acquired one-half the stock of the Detroit © 

* St. Louis Globe Democrat, May 20, 1893. 


* Ibid., Feb. 12, 18, 1895; New York Tribune, Jan. 12, 1895. 
46 St. Louis Globe Democrat, Nov. 26, 1899. 
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and Toledo Shore Line Railroad at the time of the organization 
of that road in 1899. Its line from Toledo to Detroit was opened 
for traffic in 1908. The Clover Leaf and its partner, the Grand 
Trunk Western, guaranteed an issue of $3,000,000 of Detroit and 
_ Toledo Shore Line four per cent bonds due in 1953. The Nickel 

Plate still owns half interest in the Detroit and Toledo Road.** 


The Clover Leaf sale was an exciting event of March 27, 1900 
in Toledo, Ohio, when a crowd of curious spectators filled the 
company’s local freight office. Special Masters Frank H. Shaffer 
and Merill Moores consumed thirty or forty minutes in reading 
the decree, then Mr. Shaffer offered the property for sale and 
the first bid by the bondholders was $7,500,000. This was raised 
by Samuel Ountermunder, bidding for William C. Taylor who 
was identified with a syndicate of New York bankers. Ounter- 
munder ran the bid up to $12,100,000 but refused to go further, 
and Richard B. Hartshorne and Norton S. Paton of New York, 
representing the first mortgage bondholders committee, were 
the purchasers for the upset price of $12,200,000 to satisfy the 
first mortgage lien of $12,028,000. This seemed a positive indica- 
| tion that the road would be maintained as an independent line, 
» and that Samuel Hunt, the current receiver, would be retained 
in charge of the property.* 

After the foreclosure sale the property was conveyed to Hart- 
shorne and Paton who assigned it to James N. Wallace, who in 
turn assigned the properties in Ohio and Indiana to the Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western Railroad Company (incorporated in 
Indiana July 9, 1900) and those in Illinois to the Toledo and 
East St. Louis Railroad Company (incorporated in Illinois July 
12, 1900) by deeds dated July 26, 1900. The latter road, in turn, 
was sold to the Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad Company 
per deed dated July 30, 1900.°° Soon after the sale, Benjamin 


47 Wenneman, op. cit., p. 11. 

8 Toledo Daily Blade, Mar. 27, p. 1; 28, p. 9, 1900. 

49 This company was incorporated in Illinois on July 12, 1900 for the sole 
purpose of taking title to that part of the property of the Toledo, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City Railroad Company, thus observing existing Illinois laws. The company 
kept no books. 

5° Valuation Docket 83, pp. 22-23; Ross, op. cit. 
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Norton, general manager of the Ohio Southern, succeeded Samuel 
Hunt, the Receiver, as president and general manager of the new | 
company.”* The road thus finally assumed the official name it 
held during the last years of its independent existence, though it 

was still known as the Clover Leaf route. 

In 1907 the Clover Leaf bought stock control of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad from the Rock Island Railroad, and issued 
collateral trust bonds in payment. The investment proved un- 
fortunate and the bonds burdensome. On August 1, 1914 the 
Clover Leaf defaulted in the payment of interest and Walter L. 
Ross, who had been president since September 1, 1912, was 
appointed receiver. The road operated in receivership from 
midnight, October 22, 1914. | 

Immediately thereafter, the stockholders, of whom the prin- 
cipal ones were the estates of Edward F. Searles and Thomas _ 
H. Hubbard, brought legal action against the holders of the 
collateral trust bonds, of which there were $11,527,000 out- — 
standing, with a view to having the bonds declared void on the | 
ground that the transaction by which control of the Chicago 
and Alton had been secured was in violation of the Sherman | 
Anti-trust Act. In December of 1921, an agreement was reached — 
by the opposing parties, whereby the bonds, together with over — 
four million dollars of unpaid interest, were canceled in con- 
sideration of the return of the Chicago and Alton stock to the 
bondholders, along with $1,180,000 in cash, 10,000 shares of 
Clover Leaf preferred stock, and 10,000 shares of Clover Leaf 
common stock. 

The Clover Leaf receivership was lifted on December 31, 1922. 
Early in the same year the Van Sweringens had acquired stock 
control of the road by purchase of the Searles and Hubbard © 
interests, and by additional market purchases. They had paid 
$3,522,000 for about sixty per cent of the preferred and forty 
per cent of the common. The purchase price of the Searles and 
Hubbard holdings was $2,744,000, and by request of the sellers — 
was to be paid to them semi-annually over a twenty-year | 
period.” 


®t Journal of Commerce, Aug. 1, 1900. 
°2 Wenneman, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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Heading west in 1881. No. 9 was the fist passenger train on the Toledo, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad. Here the narrow gauge paused at 
Coffeen, Illinois, to have its trip recorded by photography. 


Celebrating on No. 48 of the Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City at 
Edwardsville, Illinois. 


SUAS SS 


The Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas City No. 16, with its crew, at Charles- 
ton, Illinois, in the early days. 


Frankfort, Indiana, wanted and got a railroad, shops, and a roundhouse. 
From early days it was railroad-conscious. 


The ill-fated team: the Dean Richmond, a Clover Leaf boat, and her 
captain, George W. Stoddard, that went down off Dunkirk, New York, in 
“heavy weather,’ October 14, 1893. 


The Clover Leaf station at Warren, Indiana, which considered itself the 
richest small town in Indiana, was the point of departure on the “Com- 
mercial Traveler’ for many rich oil men. 


THE CLOVER LEAF PASTE 


There had been constant rumors of purchase by Vanderbilt, 
Astor, or some syndicate. Additional stories of consolidation, legal 
proceedings, and extensions filled the papers, the majority of 
which were someone's misinformed opinion. 

After the purchase by the Van Sweringens the Clover Leaf 
officially became a vital part of the Nickel Plate and still retains 
its early identity by its designation as the Clover Leaf district. By 
acquisition of this road the early dreams of the Seney Syndicate 
to build a road to St. Louis were finally realized, and at long last 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis arrived at its western 
terminus. 


No account of the Clover Leaf would be complete without 
mention of the colorful life story of the “Commercial Traveler— 
King of the Rails.” 

Around. the turn of the century, when northeastern Indiana and 
northwestern Ohio were aflame with the natural gas boom, the 
Clover Leaf added this deluxe train between St. Louis and Toledo 
to its rolling stock. On the first trip, in January, 1901, officials of 
the road and innumerable newspapermen were guests. The train 
rapidly became a favorite of the traveling public and it was 
considered by railroad men one of the finest in the Middle West, 
particularly because its locomotives were equipped with some 
of the first electric headlights ever used in this part of the 
country. 

It was the last word in comfort and equipment for that date. 
New style Puetsch gas lights replaced the oil lamps commonly 
used in that day, reclining-seat chair cars were added, and the 
train was vestibuled throughout. The first trains consisted of a 
combination coach and mail car, two chair and café cars, a coach, 
and a Pullman. They were further distinguished by having the 
words “The Commercial Traveler” lettered on the sides of each 


_ car. Part of the interest and excitement along the 450-mile line 


were created by a contest the company sponsored for an appro- 
priate name for its new train. 

Not only was the train itself famous but it had the unique 
distinction of once attempting a trip by air. On March 21, 1916 
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with Charles Waldo, a veteran engineer, at the throttle, the 
train was blown from the track five miles east of Marion by a 
tornado which playfully picked up the train and set it down 
again 20 feet off the right of way. Passengers were trapped for 
four hours before help reached them from the storm-wrecked 
towns nearby, but only five persons suffered extensive injuries. 

For years the trains thundered over the rails between St. Louis 
and Toledo, crowded with passengers who found the accommoda- 
tions for the overnight trip in either direction very convenient. 
At Warren, Indiana, which during the gas and oil boom days 
considered itself the richest small town in Indiana, it was not 
unusual for several hundred people to meet the train at the 
station. These people had nicknamed the train the “Honeymoon 
Special” because many rich oil men took Warren “beauties” as 
brides to visit their homes “back east.” Companion trains were 
discontinued as travel dropped, but the “Traveler” clung tena- 
ciously to the rails as a reminder of the day when it was one of 
the Midwest’s most popular means of travel. 

The beginning of the end of passenger service on the Clover 
Leaf district, east of Frankfort, came in August, 1989 when the 
Nickel Plate petitioned to discontinue this last vestige of the once 
famous train. 

So on April 4, 1943, with the abandonment of the last passenger 
service, a glamorous story of railroading, extending over almost 
half a century, came to an end; and the once famous train made 
its last run to join its former comrades of the rails among the 
memories of an exciting era.°* 


*$ Material from F. A. Spaulding, Warren, Indiana (reprinted from Indianapolis 
Sunday Star, May 14, 1948). 
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Lake Erie and Western 


LTHOUGH not consolidated until 1922, the Nickel Plate and 
the Lake Erie and Western had more than a nodding 
acquaintance for the major part of their respective cor- 

porate lives. The syndicate that controlled the Lake Erie and 
Western in the early 1880’s was largely the same that built the 
Nickel Plate. At one time the group planned to extend the Lake 
Erie and Western to St. Louis,’ then later proposed to have the 
Nickel Plate build the extension from Fort Wayne to St. Louis, 
but neither plan was carried out. 

The romance of pioneer railroad building is written into the 
pages of L. E. and W. history, which dates back to January 19, 
1846 when by special acts of the Indiana legislature the Peru and 
Indianapolis Railroad Company was incorporated. 

The L. E. and W’s Ohio history began when the Fremont and 
_ Indiana Rail Road Company was incorporated in Ohio, April 
_ 25, 1853, to build a road from Fremont via Rome (now Fostoria) 
and Findlay to the western line of the state at Union City. Con- 
struction work was begun in 1854, but the road was not opened 
for traffic until February, 1859 when it linked Fremont and 
Findlay. Having become insolvent, the road was sold at fore- 
closure on December 31, 1861, and conveyed by sheriff's deed 
of January 16, 1862 to N. A. Cowdry and Charles Congdon, who 


1 Railway World, Dec. 11, 1880, p. 1188; New York Tribune (reprinted in 
Fostoria Review, Dec. 17, 1880). 
21.C.C. Valuation Docket 359, pp. 35, 92. 
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reconveyed their titles by deeds of March 5 and 6, 1862 to the 
Fremont, Lima and Union Railroad Company, which was in- 
corporated in Ohio on January 21, 1862. This company operated 
its 34.87 miles of road until February 4, 1865 when it was con- 
solidated with the Lake Erie and Pacific Rail Road Company of 
Indiana, under the name of the Lake Erie and Louisville Rail 
Road Company.* 


[| Lake Erie and Louisville Railway. | 
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Stock Drover’s Pass, Lake Erie and Louisville 
Railway, 


The Lake Erie and Pacific Rail Road Company had been 
incorporated in Indiana on October 6, 1860 to build a road 
from Rushville, Indiana, to a point at or near Union City to 
connect with the Fremont, Lima and Union Railroad Company, 
thereby forming a continuous line from Rushville to Fremont.* 

The Lake Erie and Louisville also ran into financial difficulties 
and was sold at foreclosure on July 27, 1871, the sale being made 
at Fremont. The court had decreed that the property of the 
consolidated company be sold as an entirety or in parcels. No 
bid being received for the property as an entirety, that part of 
the road from Fremont to Union City was offered for sale as a 
separate parcel and sold to the highest bidder, Nathaniel A. 

3 Tbid. 


“George Wilding, “Lake Erie and Western Rail Road Company Corporate 
History.” 
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Cowdrey, trustee, for $300,000; the portion of the road from 
Union City to Rushville in like manner was sold to George I. M. 
Davis, trustee for the holders of bonds on that portion of the 
road, for the sum of $60,000. Title to the property in Ohio was 
conveyed on October 31, 1871 to N. A. Cowdrey, trustee, who 
reconveyed the property on December 26, 1871, to the Fremont, 
Lima and Union Railway Company (incorporated in Ohio, 
November 4, 1871).° 

The Lake Erie and Louisville Railway Company, having been 
incorporated in Indiana on October 30, 1871, and the trustees 
having deeded to this company the portion of the road in Indiana, 
the Ohio and Indiana companies were consolidated April 12, 
1872, under the slightly altered name of the Lake Erie and Louis- 
ville Rail Way Company.° 

During 1872 and ’73 this company built and put into operation 
that portion of the road from Findlay to St. Marys, Ohio, a 
distance of 52.42 miles. But once again there were difficulties and 
a receiver was appointed on April 25, 1874, decrees of fore-_ 
closure of its first mortgage were entered into in the Court of 
Common Pleas, Sandusky County, Ohio, and in the Circuit Court 
of Randolph County, Indiana, in December, 1876. The property 
then was sold on February 17, 1877 to J. B. Hodgskin, who recon- 
veyed it by deed of March 12, 1877 to Calvin S. Brice, who later 
became a principal figure in Nickel Plate history. The property at 
this time consisted of about 87.29 miles of road, extending from 
Fremont southwesterly to St. Marys, Ohio. Brice, on March 14, 
1877, transferred the title to a third company now called the 
Lake Erie and Louisville Railroad Company, which had been 
incorporated in Ohio on the same date. There were now 107.14 
miles of railroad, for during 1877 and ’78 the line had been 
extended from St. Marys west to Celina and from St. Marys 
south to Minster.’ 

Meanwhile, the same promoters who were interested in the 
Lake Erie and Louisville Railroad Company, including such 


5 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 34, 91. Wilding, op. cit. 
6 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 34, 90. 
7 Ibid., pp. 33, 89. 
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names as Charles Foster and Calvin S. Brice, filed in Indiana on 
September 8, 1877 articles of association for the Indianapolis and 
Sandusky Railroad Company to construct and operate a rail- 
road from Indianapolis to a point where the Lake Erie and Louis- 
ville was to cross the Indiana-Ohio state line. The road was to 
be about ninety miles long and the capital stock one million 
dollars. This company began building a line between Muncie 
and Celina, a distance of 53.78 miles.’ The construction work 
had not been completed, however, when it was consolidated 
with the Lake Erie and Louisville Railroad on August 4, 1879, 
to form, at last, the Lake Erie and Western Railway Company, 
which had been incorporated in Ohio and Indiana on that date.® 

The summer of 1879 was long to be remembered in Muncie. 
Not only were the citizens pleased over the new L. E. and W. 
being built from Celina to Muncie, but with many other things: 


The truth is [said the Daily News] that Muncie with her four 
first class railroads furnishing transportation to the seaboards, 
a magnificent high school building, concerning which any citizen 
can speak in the highest terms, her enterprising businessmen, her 
first class hotels, all of which will be given ‘light’ from the gas 
works, will at no distant day rank as one of the cities of 
Indiana.?° 


The first time a citizen of Muncie smelled gas in his native 
town was on October 14, 1879 at 7:30 P.M., when C. Miller 
placed the first charge of coal in the retorts and in a short time 
manufactured gas appeared. However, no gas was to be used for 
illuminating purposes for several days, when “a grand display, 
greater than a Fourth of July fireworks, was to be made. On the 
public square a large tree was to be erected, with limbs all 
spurting gas worse than a curbstone politician.” All this excite- 
ment over manufactured gas is particularly interesting since 
natural gas had been discovered in 1876 at Eaton, eleven miles 
north of Muncie. But the drillers thought they had struck Satan’s 
foul-smelling caves and plugged up the hole. It was reopened 


8 Ibid., pp. 88, 89; Muncie Daily News, Aug. 14, 1879. 
® Valuation Docket 359, pp. 33, 88. 
1° Muncie Daily News, Oct. 15, 1879. 


11 Tbid. 
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during the natural gas boom which enveloped Muncie and all 
this territory in 1886.” 

So the name Lake Erie and Western now appears for the first 
time with 150.92 miles of road from Fremont, Ohio, to Muncie, 
Indiana, and a branch of 10 miles from St. Marys to Minster.” 
Principal officers of the road at this time were Columbus R. 
Cummings, president; Dan P. Eells, vice-president; B. G. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer; and Calvin S. Brice, general counsel. The 
Nickel Plate was to know all of them less than two years later. 


Early in 1880 a strong effort was being made by Sandusky to 
secure an extension of the L. E. and W. from Fremont to that 
city. However, Port Clinton and Toledo likewise were eager 
rivals for a connection with the road, each claiming to be the 
best lake-terminal point. But Sandusky, feeling it had a better 
opportunity to secure it, took action to make it a certainty.’* The 
Sandusky Railroad Bill was passed by the Ohio legislature on 
March 30, and became a law. It provided that Sandusky could 
issue six per cent bonds in the amount of $60,000 to run for 
twenty years and to be paid by a tax not to exceed two mills 
yearly, for the building of a railroad from Sandusky to Fremont, 
a distance of 22.48 miles.4* On April 23, 1880 the Sandusky and 
Fremont Railway, the designation given the unincorporated proj- 
ect by the city of Sandusky, was formed.?* The result of the vote 
the same day was 2,038 in favor of the tax and 22 against.” 

The bonds were issued in the sum of $60,000, bearing interest 
at six per cent, to secure money for the construction of the rail- 
road. The trustees appointed to handle the matter for the city 
negotiated the bonds and paid to the Metropolitan National 


12 “Indiana, A Guide to the Hoosier State,” p. 224. 

13 Valuation Docket 359, p. 88. 

14 Fostoria Review, Jan. 23, 1880. 

15 Tbid., Apr. 2, 1880. 

16 “Under authority of Ohio statutes providing for the construction, operation, 
and sale of railroads by cities of the third class, the citizens of Sandusky by a 
vote taken April 23, 1880, accepted a proposition for the construction of about 
22.48 miles of railroad extending from Sandusky to Fremont to connect at the 
latter point with the railroad of the L. E. and W.” (Valuation Docket 359, p. 88). 

17 Fostoria Review, Apr. 30, 1880. 
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Bank of the city of New York $60,000, payable to the order of the 
Lake Erie and Western Railway Company of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, upon presentation of a certificate that the work of 
construction was completed and that a train of cars had been run 
from Fremont to a point within the corporate limits of Sandusky. 

At a meeting of L. E. and W. stockholders at Fremont on 
May 21, 1880, the extension of the road to Sandusky and the 
issuance of stocks and bonds were authorized, since the railway 
company had agreed to furnish any additional sum necessary.** 
Later it notified the New York stock exchange that on June 25 
it intended to increase its capital stock by seven thousand shares 
($700,000 ) on account of this new construction, and the purchase 
of equipment and terminal property.’ 

The contract for grading from Fremont to Sandusky was given 
to A. O. Loomis and A. A. DeCreet, “old hands” at railroad 
building.*® Construction was begun during the same year, but 
no part of the property had been completed or opened for opera- 
tion when, on December 23, 1880, it was conveyed by its trustees 
to the Lake Erie and Western Railway Company.” 

The Fremont people and newspapers were not enthusiastic 
over this extension. In this they were probably not to blame, as 
the extension necessitated the removal of the division offices, 
shops, employees, and their families to the end of the road. They 
realized all this, and it did not serve to improve their tempers.” — 

The completion of the line from Fremont to Sandusky brought 
the total mileage of the L. E. and W. to 883 miles. A number of 
the officials went to Sandusky on January 19, 1881, their mission 
being to negotiate for the location of a passenger depot. Dock 
property was what they were seeking, the object being to locate 
the depot so that excursion parties might be landed near the 
boats plying between Sandusky and the nearby islands in Lake 
Erie. At this time combination railroad and boat excursions were 
the popular recreation of the day, and the L. E. and W., serving 
much of the back country, sought to avail itself of a golden 
~ 38 Thid. 

*° Financial Chronicle, May 29, 1880. 

° Fostoria Review, June 18, 1880. 


*1 Va.uation Docket 859, pp. 88, 33; Wilding, op. cit. 
22 Fostoria Review, Aug. 20, 1880. 
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opportunity to connect at the lake terminus with all lake ex- 
cursions from Sandusky.” 

It may seem confusing to the reader to follow the incorpora- 
tions, consolidations, foreclosures, and sales of the many com- 
panies involved in the history of the L. E. and W. at this period. 
But we must bear in mind that this era was one of “growing pains” 
for much of this territory—it was almost literally feeling its way, 
and in order to understand the ultimate corporate entity, we 
must follow the devious branches of the tree, until at last we 
are able to look upon the whole tree as a unit. 


Meanwhile, from the very heart of the great corn belt of the 
state of Illinois, at Bloomington, there had been constructed 
eastward a series of railroads with Muncie, Indiana as the ter- 
minal. They, too, were experiencing the difficulties of the day; 
having been sold at foreclosure, they were finally consolidated, 
principally by the same group of men who had succeeded in 
completing the line from Sandusky, Ohio to Muncie, Indiana. 

The Lafayette, Bloomington and Mississippi Railway Company 
was incorporated in Illinois, February 28, 1867; it consisted of 
about 80.47 miles, extending westward from the Indiana-IIlinois 
state line to Bloomington.** The Bloomington Pantagraph of 
June 27, 1871 stated that the directors of the L. B. and M. Railway 
had just returned from the East, having effected arrangements 
by which their road was to be built. A contract had been entered 
into with the Toledo, Wabash and Western Company to build 
the road from Bloomington eastward to Paxton, and thence to 
the state line.”° 

Construction of the Lafayette, Bloomington and Mississippi 
Railway was completed by May, 1872, from which time it was 
operated under lease by the Toledo, Wabash and Western Rail- 
way Company until October 2, 1876 when it was leased to the 
Lafayette, Muncie and Bloomington Rail Road Company. On 
May 16 of that year it had been sold at foreclosure and con- 


23 Cleveland Leader, Jan. 20, 1881. 
24 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 36, 95. 
#5 Reprinted in the Lafayette Weekly Journal, June 2, 1871. 
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veyed by deed of Master of Chancery, June 24, to John T. 
Martin, George I. Seney, Edward H. R. Lyman, and others, by 
whom title was reconveyed on December 21, 1876, to the 
Lafayette, Bloomington and Mississippi Rail Road, a slight change 
in name like those we have seen in the history of the Clover 
Leaf.6 

Having passed into the Seney group, of which the above- 
mentioned men were members, the road continued to be operated 
under lease by the Lafayette, Muncie and Bloomington Rail Road 
Company until April 80, 1879, when it was consolidated with the 
Muncie and State Line Railroad Company (incorporated in 
Indiana April 28, 1879) to form the Lafayette, Bloomington and 
Muncie Railway Company, but still consisting of the same 80.47 
miles from the Indiana-Illinois state line to Bloomington, Illinois. 
Finally, on December 11, 1879, it was consolidated with the Lake 
Erie and Western Railway Company.” 


Meanwhile, as this development was taking place in Illinois, 
the Lafayette, Muncie and Bloomington Rail Road Company, 
in addition to operating the Lafayette, Bloomington and Missis- 
sippi, owned and operated in its own right 120.79 miles of railroad 
extending eastward from the Ilinois-Indiana state line to Muncie. 
The Lafayette, Muncie and Bloomington Rail Road Company 
had been incorporated in Indiana on July 18, 1869, by Lafayette 
citizens who desired an east-west railroad.28 Adams Earl, a 
prominent citizen who had organized the company with others, 
was elected a director and later president.*® The Lafayette Weekly 
Journal of June 11, 1869 reports: 


An informal railroad meeting was held in the office of Chase 
and Wilstach last evening and a general discussion of matters 
pertaining to the road indulged in. 
There is some feeling in favor of making Muncie the terminal 

point in place of Anderson. 

7° Valuation Docket 359, pp. 86, 95. 

2? Ibid., pp. 33, 35, 93, 94. 

Lb PEP 35, 94. 


*® Material in Tippecanoe Historical Society, Lafayette, Indiana, particularly 
“History of Tippecanoe County.” 
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After a general interchange of views the meeting broke up 
and the directors meeting proper convened. The organization 


of the road was completed by the election of the following 
officers: 


President—Adams Earl 
Secretary—Robert L. Breckinridge 
Treasurer—Henry S. Mayo. 


And the July 9, 1869, issue of the same paper contains a full 
page report entitled “The Railroad Convention,” at which, after 
lengthy arguments, Muncie was chosen as the eastern terminus 
instead of Anderson, Indiana. 

Tippecanoe County voted $373,000 in aid of the road, and the 
various counties through which it passed gave similar assistance 
varying from $50,000 to $150,000.°° It was regarded as the most 
valuable railway line in Indiana at this time and a strong com- 
peting line from east to west; the owners of the line were men 
of experience in railroad management. 

In spite of its reputation, however, it was sold at foreclosure 
April 3, 1879, and conveyed by deed of Master of Chancery on 
April 28, 1879, to none other than Columbus R. Cummings, Dan 
P. Eells, and others, who in turn on April 29, 1879, reconveyed it 
to the Muncie and State Line Railroad Company, and thence to 
the Lake Erie and Western, by way of the Lafayette, Bloomington 
and Muncie Railway Company.” 

During the very complicated proceedings of these years, with 
their series of foreclosures and consolidations between Blooming- 
ton and Muncie, the names of Seney, Martin, Lyman, Eells, 
Cummings, Newberry, and Brice appear again and again—the 
same shrewd, farsighted, and successful men who put together 
the line from Muncie to Sandusky—the organizers and promoters 
of the Lake Erie and Western, who were later to become the real 
fathers of the Nickel Plate Road. We are further impressed by 
two facts—that the same group of capitalists and promoters were 
responsible for the opening up and railroad building of much of 
this vast territory, and that the multiple roads, later comprising 


20 “Tafayette, Indiana Gazetteer and Directory of the Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad,” published in 1879 by Cal B. Proudfoot and Company. 
81 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 83, 35, 94. 
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the Lake Erie and Western and the Nickel Plate had, through 
personalities, a close connection during the greater portion of 
their respective corporate lives. 


At the same time that Muncie was the terminal objective from 
Bloomington on the west and Sandusky on the east, it was also 
being approached through a series of consolidations from Fort 
Wayne on the north and New Castle, Connersville, and Rushville 
on the south, all within the state of Indiana.*” 

Turning first to the line between Muncie and Fort Wayne, the 
Fort Wayne and Southern Rail Road Company was incorporated 
by a special act of the general assembly of Indiana, January 15, 
1849. By deed of Master of Chancery, dated January 19, 1866, a 
quarter interest was conveyed to the Indiana Southern Railway 
Company, which was incorporated in Indiana on January 20, 
1866, ultimately being sold at foreclosure, August 10, 1880, to 
John H. Stotesberg who on September 1, 1880, transferred his 
interest to Elijah Smith and others, a purchasing committee, 
who reconveyed the property by deed on September 4, 1884 to 
the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and Louisville Railroad Company.** 
This sale probably was carried out to clear up the previous sale of 
a quarter interest, inasmuch as the sale by foreclosure on the 
three-quarter interest on January 19, 1866 to Indiana Southern 
was set aside by court order on May 20, 1867, and then later on 
November 7, 1868 conveyed to the Fort Wayne, Muncie and 
Cincinnati Railway Company,** which was consolidated under an 
agreement dated June 9, 1869, with the Cincinnati, Connersville 
and Muncie Rail Road to form the Fort Wayne, Muncie and 
Cincinnati Rail Road Company. At this time there existed some 
63.51 miles of unfinished road between Muncie and Fort Wayne.*® 

Meanwhile, in the territory to the south of Muncie there had 
been organized on February 12, 1853 the Cincinnati, Cambridge 
and Chicago Short Line Railway Company for the purpose of 


°2 Muncie Daily News, Feb. 2, 1880. 

*8 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 37, 38, 108. 
* Ibid., pp. 37, 38, 107, 108. 

35 Ibid., pp. 38, 68, 104, 107. 
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constructing about thirty-nine miles of road southeastwardly 
between New Castle and the Ohio-Indiana state line; and on 
April 11, 1853, the Cincinnati, New Castle and Michigan Rail 
Road Company was incorporated to construct a line from New 
Castle connecting with the Cincinnati, Cambridge and Chicago 
Short Line Railway Company and running northwest to the 
Indiana-Michigan state line—an estimated distance of 149 miles. 
The intent of these incorporators is clear; but neither of these 
companies had constructed any completed mileage when they 
were consolidated with the Cincinnati and Chicago Rail Road 
Company (incorporated in Indiana May 1, 1854), and only a 
small amount of grading work had been done, when it was sold 
at foreclosure.*® 

The part formerly known as the Cincinnati, Cambridge and 
Chicago Short Line Railway Company was conveyed by Sheriff's 
deed on July 7, 1860 to Watson J. Smith, who reconveyed it by 
quit claim deed on February 26, 1864 to the Connersville and 
New Castle Junction Railroad Company. This company was 
consolidated on January 2, 1868 with the New Castle and Muncie 
Rail Road Company to form the Cincinnati, Connersville and 
Muncie Rail Road Company, which had been incorporated on 
the same date. At the time of this consolidation, the Connersville 
and New Castle Junction owned about twenty-five miles of 
single track between Connersville and New Castle, the construc- 
tion of which was completed in April of 1865. Operation was 
begun immediately under a lease agreement by the Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis Junction Railway Company.*’ 

That part formerly known as the Cincinnati, New Castle and 


“Michigan Rail Road Company was conveyed by Sheriff's deed 


on August 4, 1867 to Marlin L. Bundy, who also reconveyed 
it on February 12, 1868 to the Cincinnati, Connersville and. 
Muncie Rail Road Company, giving the road a total of 41.08 
miles of single track, now extending from Connersville to 
Muncie.*® 

Thus lines now extended both north and south of Muncie, and 


86 Thid., pp. 39, 109; Wilding, op. cit. 
87 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 38, 39, 109. 
38 Ibid., pp. 89, 108. 
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as so many times before, a new merger was already in the making. 
Under an agreement of June 9, 1869—not filed, however, until 
January 4, 1871—the Cincinnati, Connersville and Muncie Rail 
Road Company, to the south, and the Fort Wayne, Muncie and 
Cincinnati Railway Company, to the north were consolidated to 
form the Fort Wayne, Muncie and Cincinnati Rail Road Com- 
pany. The new line had about 104.59 miles of single track railroad, 
extending from Connersville north to Fort Wayne. It, also, was 
operated under lease agreement by the Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis Junction Railway Company (whose own lines extended 
from Hamilton, Ohio, to Indianapolis) until January 4, 1871 
when the operation was taken over by the parent company.” 

The Fort Wayne, Muncie and Cincinnati Rail Road continued 
to operate, apparently, without difficulties from 1869 to July 27, 
1881, when it was sold at foreclosure to Elijah Smith and others. 
Smith was already in control of the company through ownership 
of a majority of the outstanding capital stock. The new grantees 
through foreclosure apparently did not execute any formal deed 
of reconveyance, but their title is deemed to have passed on 
December 6, 1881 to the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and Louisville 
Railroad Company, which had been incorporated on the same 
date in Indiana.* 

Before the Lake Erie and Western entered this complicated 
picture there was one more development—and consolidation— 
south of Muncie. There had been incorporated on December 4, 
1879 the New Castle and Rushville Rail Road Company, and by 
the latter part of 1881, it had completed construction and placed 
in operation its 24.04 miles of single track road between Rushville 
and New Castle, which it continued to operate until November 11, 
1886, when it was consolidated with the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati 
and Louisville Railroad Company irito a new company of the same 
name, incorporated November 11, 1886. It now had 128.68 miles 
of single track standard-gauge road extending from Connersville to 
Muncie and on to Fort Wayne, a distance of 104.59 miles and a 
branch line from New Castle to Rushville, a distance of 24.04 
miles. The property was operated by its own organization until 


89 Thid., pp. 38, 104; Wilding, op. cit., p. 8. 
*° Wilding, op. cit., p. 8; Valuation Docket 359, pp. 37, 38, 100, 104. 
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May 28, 1890, when it was sold to the Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad Company for $1,330,000 in first mortgage bonds.” 

These were the complicated proceedings, so typical of the age, 
which brought the component parts of the Lake Erie and Western 
to a consolidated company. There were, however, many dan- 
gerous, exciting, and colorful incidents and periods through it 
all—far too many to enumerate—and while locally of great 
moment, not too apropos of our single purpose here. However, 
Muncie was the focal point in these early endeavors and, as te 
hub of these activities, is a key in the development. 

Muncie at this time was a quiet town with a population of 
5,219. The town had not yet spread west of the White River, 
except for a few scattered houses. “Taking the Courthouse as a 
center and striking a circle with a radius of half a mile, the area 
thus limited would have included, in 1880, nine-tenths of the 
population and commercial and manufacturing resources of 
Muncie city.”” 

All during 1879 Muncie, eager to have a competing line to the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis (now the New 
York Central) had held railroad meetings with persuasive speakers 
and bands, written columns of articles in its newspapers, and lev- 
ied a special railroad tax to secure not only the line but the shops. 

Early in the summer, F. C. LeBlond had advised Muncie that 
there was no doubt that a new railroad, the L. E. and W., to 
connect with the Lafayette, Bloomington and Muncie would be 
built from Portland to Alexandria, leaving Muncie, five miles to 
the south, unless the tax was voted by the township in which 
Muncie was located. Already the contract had been let for building 
the road from Celina to Portland.** The threat stirred Muncie to 
prompt action. Messrs. Brice and Howard of the L. E. and W. 
were summoned to address a meeting; and while a band called the 
people together and entertained them, the principal and sole aim 
of all this activity was to pass the township tax for the railroad. 

41 Valuation Docket 359, pp. 87, 100, 103; Wilding, op. cit., p. 4. 

424 20th Century History of ‘Delaware County, Indiana, Lewis Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1928. 

48 Muncie Daily News, July-December, 1879. 


44 Ibid., July 24, 1879. 
a Ibid., July 29. Aug. 1, 1879. 
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Almost the entire editorial page of the Muncie Daily News of 
August 1, 1879 was given over to a discussion of the coming vote 
on the railroad tax question. The articles pleaded, reasoned, 
threatened, and explained. The papers pointed out that the new 
railroad would pay back in eight years all that was asked by them 
from Centre and Delaware Townships. A brilliant future was 
described for Muncie, if it would only be farsighted. 

While the election in Delaware Township on August 5 went 
against the railroad tax, and there was great fear lest the shops 
and road be lost to Muncie, Centre Township approved the 
railroad tax levy of $63,066.88 on the same date.*® 

The Township committee, however, proposed to complete and 
report a guarantee bond of $10,000. If they would do this, and 
if the friends of the road and the shops elsewhere would arrange 
to secure the balance of $2,000 of the $75,000 not covered by the 
tax in Centre Township, and the guarantee bond of Delaware 
Township, the road and shops could still be secured.** 

With the completion of the connection between Celina and 
Muncie and the consolidation of the L. B. and M. on December 11, 
1879 with the Lake Erie and Western, the new line then formed 
was a highly important one, extending from Fremont, Ohio to 
Bloomington, Illinois—a total of 859 miles besides a branch of ten 
miles, all under one management.* 

The following report from the Chronicle, New York, October 23, 
1880 indicated the current status of the Lake Erie and Western 
Railway Company: 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Lake Erie & Western Railway Company. 
(For the nine months ending Sept. 80, 1880.) 


A report for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1880, has just 
been submitted by the President, Mr. C. R. Cummings. He says: 
“The present company was organized, by consolidation, Jan. 
1, 1880, of the following roads: The Lafayette Bloomington & 


*° Centre Township population: 6,681; Indiana population: 1,978,301. 
47 Muncie Daily News, Aug. 6, 1879. 
48 Tbid., Dec. 11, 12, 1879. 
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Muncie Railway, a consolidation of the Lafayette Bloomington 
& Mississippi Railroad, extending from Bloomington, IIl., east 
to the Indiana State Line; the West Division of the Lafayette 
Muncie & Bloomington RR., extending east from the [Illinois 
State Line to Lafayette, Ind., and the East Division of the 
Lafayette Muncie & Bloomington RR., extending from Lafayette 
east to Muncie, Ind., and the Lake Erie & Western Railway, a 
consolidation of the Lake Erie & Louisville RR., extending from 
Fremont west to Celina, O., and the Indianapolis & Sandusky 
RR., extending west from Celina, O., to Muncie, Ind. The above- 
named roads were built as follows: 


The Lafayette Bloomington & Mississippi...... 81 miles, 1870 
West Division—Lafayette Muncie & Bloomington 35.4 ” 1870 
East Division—Lafayette Muncie & Bloomington 84.6 ” 1876 


Piciana polis &asandusky< 4... ks di peta nt nes S30 “LOL O 
And Lake Erie & Louisville as follows: 

PROSE TeMION CO, BIOLAY 5 afore cca ttle acta etdiers teats 86.5 miles, 1856 

eeor HINO aye LOIS A 05 28 fs siscaths ec Wdee o Jamies 30,7: 0 ce OOO 

PCM UM ARLOL OES IVLALYS cones. ctpi shointe ig eensis eh abiete DD. ks ras aes bev ee 

From St. Marys to Minster (branch)......... 9:2 yc Lote 

From St. Marys to Celina (main line)........ 9 ASN a i A 
POPPIES ok COCO Sle al ga es La oR Cee Ae a a es 862.20 miles. 


“An extension from Fremont to Sandusky, Ohio, of about 
twenty-five miles, including sidings, is now in process of construc- 
tion, and will be opened for traffic during the current year. In 
securing an excellent water connection at Sandusky, we anticipate 
a large addition to the business of the road.” * * * 

“The total liabilities of the company, including equipment 
fund and all fixed obligations, except those issued to build the 
Sandusky extension and for terminal facilities at Sandusky, &c., 
are as follows: 


PCETITIO NF SLOCK: & er datetetts State AN ho te are wa eas $ 7,000,000 


First mortgage, $4,315,000 
Bonded debt, | Incomeltbonds, . 2.485.000 \ Satie ies 6,800,000 
BAG ITI SUOCKS COLLACATES Eats at tar Pute tes etstainta tare 200,000 
$14,000,000 


“Being an average of $38,652.68 per mile. There were issued 
for the Sandusky extension: 
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Common) stock's oR Oe ae Ta ee $ 700,000 
First mortgage, $327,000 
Bonds, { nae 600,000 Aran LAREN alta! foes. 927,000 


$1,627,000 


“The city of Lima, Ohio, having donated $85,000 to the com- 
pany, it was deemed advisable to locate our principal construc- 
tion and repair shops at that place.” * * * 

“In calling your attention to the following detailed statements 
of the operation of the property for the nine months under review, 
it is but proper to direct it particularly to the first five months 
of the year, in order that, in arriving at a correct idea of the 
earning capacity of the property, a wrong impression may be 
avoided; owing to the new line from Celina, Ohio, to Muncie, 
Ind., being completed late in the season, and the open and wet 
winter following, it was found impracticable to operate that part 
of the road until late in May following, thus depriving the road 
of a large business originating in Indiana and Illinois, which was 
necessarily turned off at Muncie and other connecting points to 
other roads. The loss in net revenue on this account may be fairly 
considered as amounting to $200,000, the net earnings for these 
five months amounting to but $47,657, while for the remaining 
four months of the period under review they reached $200,761. 
As the locomotive equipment of the road has not, up to this date, 
been more than sufficient to properly handle its local business, 
any considerable increase of business from connecting lines has 
not been solicited. We have purchased twelve locomotives for 
delivery during the current year, four of which are already in 
service. 


) 


EARNINGS FOR NINE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 80, 1880. 


Passenver-LOCal | Mil see ail cachet <\chls ee eee $149,182 

ASSONOCL MN OLION Fu itie ais. 'e sce) s et ieee 19,516-$168,698 

Local freight and miscellaneous’............ 590,682 

Hoveion  Treighty ca emis. s/o a ee 100,725-— 691,408 

YET Dt RM RIPE I hy, Me: hcd Remi Mer OMELET G6. 13,460 

BET OSS tn 1 NS ULAR A Ceo la look Re i teen 9,180 

NEGA See i isl ci sh aielataatelat (iit c/s user Aan ae 56,9038— 79,544 
Ota eis Ue een a TE wa $939,651 

Operating .CXPENSES ipiinisaibievn'saiedd clas slots apace aaa 691,233 


Net earmings iii.) ceisler $248,418 


LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN DAS. 


Deduct: 
Interest on first mortgage bonds ............. $185,100 
Interest on rolling stock certificates .......... 10,666-$195,766 
: ‘etuk G1 LER MPL ce Ait) RSA PRB LANEY Conia iT aCe An $ 52,651 


Of the additions to property, amounting to $141,099, there 
were charged to operating expenses $117,492. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Freight tonnage-Local ................. 894.644 
Freight tonnage-Through ............... 82,606— 407,250 
Tons carried one mile—Local ............. 39,597,240 
Tons carried one mile-Through .......... 10,831,141-50,428,381 
Average earnings per ton per mile—Local .. 1.21 cts. 
Average earnings per ton per mile-Through .93 cts. 
Average! earnings per mile... sk $2,594.29 
Average operating expenses per mile ..... 1,908.43 
Average net earnings per mile ........... 685.86 


Operating expenses, 
73.56 per cent of earnings. 


Passenivers. Carried-—10Cal) oi.) ). 246s 4. 6's 234,849 
Passengers carried—Through ........ gear 11,819— 246,168 
Passengers carried one mile—Local ....... 4,950,139 
Passengers carried one mile-Through ..... 944,106— 5,894,245 
Average earnings per passenger per mile—Local ..... 3.01 cts. 
Average earnings per passenger per mile-Through .. 2.07 cts. 


The equipment of the road consists of 35 locomotives, 2 chair 
cars, 20 coaches, 1 officers’ car, 19 baggage cars, 1,124 box 
freight cars, 140 stock cars, 18 caboose cars, 202 coal and flat 
cars.* 

* Financial Chronicle, October 23, 1880, p. 427. 


The Cleveland Herald summarized the Lake Erie and Western 
situation thus: 


Very quietly and with scarcely a preliminary hint, Cleveland has 
been placed in possession of a new thoroughfare for trade and 
trafic and an additional outlet for its commerce and manu- 
factures. A modest paragraph among the telegraphic dispatches 
recently announced the election of a new Board of Directors for 
the Lake Erie and Western Railway, with C. R. Cummings of 
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Chicago, as president, and Dan P. Eells, of Cleveland, as vice- 
president, and among the Directors, Governor Foster and 
Congressman Newberry, of Detroit. The dispatch gave no hint of 
the importance of this organization to Cleveland, but the facts 
are now made public. 

The Lake Erie and Western had for its origin a little line 
running from Fremont to Fostoria many years since, but which 
afterward pushed its way slowly and noiselessly southwestwardly 
toward the Indiana line, stopping at last in Mercer County. It 
resumed its growth not long ago, and finally formed connections 
with the Lafayette, Bloomington and Muncie Railroad. Last 
month a consolidation of the two companies was effected under 
the name of the Lake Erie and Western Railway Company. By 
this change the little road that ran from Fremont to Foster’s 
Store, “a many years ago,” has developed into a railway 369 
miles long under one management, and forming part of a new 
and important trunk line between the east and the west. The 
western terminus of the Lake Erie and Western is at Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, where it makes a direct connection with the Chicago 
and Alton, with Kansas City in one direction and St. Louis in 
another. Arrangements have been made with the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Company by which the freight and passenger 
trains of the Lake Erie and Western will be brought to Cleveland 
over the tracks of that company from Fremont. Passenger cars 
are now building for through traffic, and when these are ready, 
trains will run direct from the [Cleveland] Union Depot without 
change to Kansas City. Palace cars will be placed on the line 
without extra charge to through passengers. Cleveland is to be 
the headquarters of the line, both for freight and passengers.*® 


The newly consolidated L. E. and W. was divided into four 
divisions, as follows: First, from Fremont to Lima; second, from 
Lima to Muncie; third, from Muncie to Lafayette; and fourth 
from Lafayette to Bloomington. Freight trains, it was announced, 
would be running the whole length of the road by January 15.°° 

The L. E. and W. was very much in the news during the early 
months of 1880. The new “Midland Line” (M L) belonging to the 
Boston and Albany, New York Central, Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, Lake Erie and Western, and Chicago and Alton Roads, 


“9 Railway World, Feb. 7, 1880, p. 180. 
°° Fostoria Review, Jan. 9, 1880. 
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began running between Kansas City and New York early in the 
year, with a complement of some 2,300 new cars. Through the 
combination of the above lines, the distance from Kansas City to 
New York was twenty-eight miles shorter than by any other 
route, and the distance from Cleveland to Kansas City forty-two 
miles shorter. The L. E. and W. about May first was ready to start 
a through passenger train between New York and Kansas City 
over this route. Eight new Horton reclining-chair cars had been 
purchased and every possible preparation was being made to do 
the business that was anticipated.°* 

Dan P. Eells, vice-president of the L. E. and W., published a 
card in answer to some criticism of that road, in which he stated 
that it had been the purpose to make the Midland Line, the name 
by which it was known, directly tributary to the business interests 
of Cleveland, and to this end an office was to be opened in the 
Atwater building in Cleveland.” 


From early in November, 1879, many towns had been bidding 
for the L. E. and W. shops. Celina, Ohio, had offered to donate 
$100,000, Muncie $75,000. It was not thought that Lafayette, 
Indiana would attempt to obtain the new shops by making a 
donation, since Tippecanoe County had already given nearly 
$500,000 in building the road. But Fremont was likewise making 
a heavy bid.** 

Lima fought its railroad bill through the Ohio legislature suc- 
cessfully, as proved by a Columbus dispatch: 


There was an immense lobby in the House this morning in the 
interest of Saltzgaber’s Senate Bill authorizing the City of Lima 
to vote upon the question of issuing bonds to the amount of 
$100,000 for the purpose of securing the location and construc- 
tion of the machine shops of the L. E. and W. The bill was 
finally passed, and the Lima backers could not restrain them- 
selves and broke out with laughter and applause. The officers 


51 Tbid., Feb. 6, 1880. 
52 Thid., Feb. 6, 1880. 
53 Muncie Daily News, Nov. 5, 1879. 
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of the House could only cool them off by forcing them to retire 


to the extreme rear \of the lobby. It was the noisiest time of the 
session.>4 


In March, 1880, by a vote of 1,369 to 19, the voters of Lima 
agreed to give the L. E. and W. $100,000 to locate its shops at 
that point. Lima at this time had a population of about 8,000. 
The amount of ground donated was about twenty-five acres in 
addition to a cash consideration.*® 

Lima had captured the prize for which Fremont, Celina, and 
Muncie had so earnestly contested, and which Lafayette had, at 
a late date, made every effort—and earnest efforts, too— to secure. 
While Muncie was disappointed, Lafayette became openly vitri- 
olic in the press, pointing out that if the people of Tippecanoe 
County had not paid out $373,000 of hard-earned money the 
railroad would never have been built.®” 

At a meeting of citizens at Lafayette, on March 26, 1880, 
H. W. Chase, attorney for the L. E. and W., stated that the 
proposal of that company to extend a branch from Boyleston to 
Indianapolis, which had been under consideration for some time, 
was not dead, as many supposed, but that the corporation was 
securing the right of way, and he believed trains would be run- 
ning over the track by the first of January, 1881.°* The projectors 
had been requesting a subsidy of $4,000 per mile to aid the 
enterprise, a sum which they later reduced to $2,000. Presumably 
the assistance was not forthcoming as the project was never 
consummated.*® 


As in the case of the Nickel Plate a few years later, there was 
a great deal of discussion around 1880 concerning a possible 


_ extension of the L. E. and W. to St. Louis. In 1880 George I. 


54 Fostoria Review, Feb. 20, 1880. 

55 Thid., Mar. 12, 1880. U.S. Federal Census 1940, Population of Lima: 44,711. 

56 Fostoria Review, Apr. 2, 1880. 

57 Lafayette Daily Journal, Mar. 29, 80, 1880. 

58 Muncie Daily News, Sept. 30, 1879, Mar. 30, 1880; Fostoria Review, Apr. 
2, 1880. | 

59 Muncie Daily News, Sept. 30, 1879. 
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Seney of New York City, president of the Metropolitan Bank, 
and his associates, who were in control of the L. E. and W. Rail- 
way Company, had formed a syndicate to construct a railroad 
from a point on that company’s line between Tipton and Frank- 
fort, Indiana to St. Louis, to be called the Lake Erie and St. Louis 
Railway, and to be consolidated with the L. E. and W. Several 
million dollars were subscribed to the project, and the promoters 
entered upon the work of making surveys, obtaining right of way, 
and securing local aid.” 

The route of the proposed extension had not yet been decided 
upon. The contractors, who had been engaged to build the road, 
had placed twenty-five surveying parties in the field and several 
routes were to be laid out before one was accepted.*t Two 
engineering corps were rapidly completing the preliminary sur- 
veys of the route, starting eastward from St. Louis, the one via 
Crawfordsville and Thornton to Tipton, Indiana, along the line 
of the old Toledo and St. Louis Airline; the other through 
Lebanon into Muncie. The various cities along the proposed 
roads were enthusiastic over the prospects of having a through 
road, and liberal appropriations by the several townships were 
offered as inducements to the selection of the Crawfordsville 
route, and Muncie-Lebanon people were equally in earnest. A 
branch to the Ohio River and an extension from Bloomington to 
Peoria were also talked of at this time.® 
_ A little later, when a large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Sugar Creek Township was held in Thornton, Indiana in the 
interest of the proposed extension, it was learned that, owing to 
the advantages to be derived, the company had about determined 
to complete the extension over the old line of the defunct Toledo, 
Thornton and St. Louis Airline Railroad instead of the other routes 
taken in consideration. The right of way had been given and the 
tax had been guaranteed in all the townships along the line, with 
one or two exceptions, from Tipton to Crawfordsville. It was 
thought that before March 8 (when the contract for the comple- 
tion of the road would be signed and delivered) the delinquent 


6° Agate, op. cit. 
®1 Fostoria Review, Dec. 17, 1880. 
®* Cleveland Leader, Jan. 12, 1881, Dek 
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| townships would “wheel into line,” thereby insuring the success 
| of the road over that route.® 
| Almost immediately the contractors bought 12,000 tons of steel 
| for the new road and entered into other contracts anticipating a 
| speedy completion of the work. They had agreed to finish the 
road, so that when it should be delivered to the company it would 
be ready for immediate operation. 
_ Late in April, 1880 the L. E. and W. syndicate decided to extend 
_ the proposed St. Louis line from the point of connection with the 
| L.E. and W. to Cleveland via Fort Wayne, Indiana, and to add a 
_ branch from Fort Wayne to Chicago. The pool or subscription was 
| enlarged accordingly and the necessary changes made in the 
- contracts which had been entered into with Brown, Howard, and 
Company for the construction of the line as first proposed.** 
Railway World declared on December 11, 1880: 


It is reported that the Lake Erie and Western proposes to extend 
its line to St. Louis. The New York Tribune says that the pro- 
posed extension will be built from some point on the main line 
between Lafayette and Muncie. This point probably will be 
Tipton. The general course of the proposed line will be from 
this point southwest to St. Louis, passing probably through 
Crawfordsville, Arcola, and Moulton. The line will lie between 
the Vandalia Railroad on the south and the Wabash on the 
north, running nearly midway between them. The route of the 
proposed extension has not been decided upon fully, and meet- 
ings of the directors have been held to complete the plans. It is 
probable, that to build the road a new company will be formed 
composed entirely of friends of the present company. Sufficient 
money has been promised to insure building the line, which will 
be about 250 miles long. It is contended by friends of the enter- 
prise that the distance between St. Louis and Cleveland by the 
proposed route will be forty miles shorter than any other route. 
The road will connect with the Lake Shore Railroad, not only 
at Fremont, but also at Sandusky, and by the extension of the 
Ohio Central north from Fostoria, it will have a through line 
from St. Louis to Toledo. There will also be the present main 
line from Bloomington east to Sandusky and Toledo. 


nanan ne eS 
68 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, Jan. 24, 1881, p. 5. 
64 Agate, op. cit. 
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These activities predated by several months the formation of the 
- Seney Syndicate to back the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway. When this new group was formed, they, still being eager 
to reach St. Louis, took over the contracts and purchases of Brown, 
Howard, and Company as part of their original agreement with — 
them for construction of the Nickel Plate. 

Shortly after the formation of the Nickel Plate, the L. E. and 
W. directors, who were for the most part the same, announced 
that the concurrent resolution of the board, which was to have 
been voted upon in March for the consolidation of the St. Louis 
and Indiana Railway, the Lake Erie and St. Louis Railway, and 
the Frankfort and Kokomo Railroad of Indiana, with the L. E. and 
W., had been annulled and rescinded.® Consequently, the stock- 
holders and registered bondholders meeting, which had been 
called for March 8, 1881, at Lafayette, Indiana, for ratification of 
the consolidation contract, was canceled.® As we have seen, both 
the L. E. and W. and the Nickel Plate were to wait for many 
years before they acquired an outlet to St. Louis, when the Clover 
Leaf was added to the consolidated system by the Van Swerin- 
gens. 

In reflecting on the railroad year of 1880, it was felt that among 
the consolidations of railroads few were of more importance to 
the public than that which created the Lake Erie and Western. 
The line ran through the most fertile portion of Ohio, Indiana, and. 
Illinois and afforded a direct outlet to a large territory hitherto 
_ sparsely supplied with railroads. Its eastern terminus now at San- 
dusky, which possessed excellent harbor and shipping facilities, 
gave the company lake connections for its eastbound business, 
while its connection with the Pennsylvania at Lima, the B. and O. 
at Fostoria, and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern at Fre- 
mont and Sandusky, furnished all the advantages, in connection 
with the great eastern trunk lines, that could be desired. 

At Bloomington, Illinois, its western terminus, it made a con- 
nection with the Chicago and Alton’s new Kansas City road, giv- 
ing it the benefit of a short line from the East to the expanding 
West. 


6 Fostoria Review, Feb. 18, 1881. 
66 Financial Chronicle, XXXII, 16; First Annual Report of L. E. and W. 
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Thus, the L. E. and W. was gaining increasing prestige and was 
soon to figure as an important midwestern system. It was truly 
indicative of the “fever for railroads everywhere,’ which was so 


_ important in the development and progress of the Middle West. 


L. E. and W. General Manager Waldron’s car had been ac- 


cepted by General Garfield, now President-elect, for his ride from 


Mentor, Ohio, to Washington, it was announced at Lafayette, 
Indiana on February 23, 1881. For some days the car had been in 
the shops being prepared for the distinguished traveler, a corner 
of whose farm at Mentor was later traversed by the Nickel Plate 
main line. The interior was “elegantly furnished and finished.” At 
each end there was a drawing room of comfortable dimensions 
surrounded with plate-glass windows. 


The decorations of these drawing rooms were done in the East 
Lake style, rendered more odd by the many beautiful Japanese 
designs. Next to the drawing room, in what might have been 
called the front of the car, was a private sleeping apartment, 
which was to be set aside for the use of the President. Adjoining 
this apartment were toilet rooms, dressing chambers, wardrobes, 
and everything necessary for convenience and comfort. Next to 
this was a sitting room supplied with berths for the accommoda- 
tion of guests. The culinary department, though it was crowded 
into a small space, represented everything necessary for per- 
fection in that most useful art. The car had been refitted through- 
out with a new body, Brussels carpet of Egyptian pattern with 
olive ground work and with gold, maroon, and black as the 
predominating colors, the whole making a snug and comfortable 
outfit done under the supervision of Robert Alexander. The 
sleeping chamber had received special care. Cretonne lambre- 
quins with old gold and sage trimmings, and ponsoball fringe, 
suspended on ebony rods with gilt rings and brackets, adorned 
each window. Scattered throughout the car were Singapore and 
Kruruchie rugs of the finest quality, in great profusion. Additional 
effect was to be produced by arranging rare and beautiful flowers 
in proper places throughout the car. The furniture throughout 
was elegant and was to be found in the most beautiful dressing 
-rooms.®* 
8% Chicago Times, Feb. 24, 1881. 
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At this time rumors were rife as to who owned the L. E. and W., 
and early in March, 1881, the Boston Evening Transcript stated: 


Vanderbilt has purchased ten thousand shares of the L. E. and 
W. Road, and Boston interests associated with the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company have recently in- 
creased their holdings to such an extent that more than forty 
thousand shares are now owned in this city. Vanderbilt and the 
Boston people also own largely the bonds of the company 
and are working in perfect harmony for the development of the 
property, and will make the L. E. and W. stock a dividend 
paying investment.®$ 


Simultaneous with the announcement that the stockholders of 
the L. E. and W. would hold their annual meeting on Wednesday, 
October 12, 1881, the rumor was again current that Vanderbilt 
owned the road, and the Indianapolis Journal said: 


He proposes to build a branch to Indianapolis, and also to 
extend the L. E. and W. further west. The fact that the Lake 
Shore, one of Vanderbilt’s best lines, is under a traffic agreement 
to take all the business the L. E. and W. brings them, and 
declines to take business from the Wabash, whenever they 
choose so to do, is a pretty strong indication that the L. E. and 
W. is a pet of Vanderbilt’s to say the least. 


However, the re-election at this time of E. H. R. Lyman, Dan 
P. Eells, Governor Foster, and Alexander White as directors of the 
L. E. and W.—these gentlemen were all directors of the new trunk 


line, 


the Nickel Plate—prevented any change in the management 


of the road.” 


Bloomington, Illinois, continued to be the western terminus of 
the L. E. and W. until April 27, 1885 when a subsidiary, the Lake 
Erie and Mississippi Company (incorporated in Illinois, January 
7, 1884), was organized to extend the line from Bloomington to 
Peoria, a distance of forty-three miles. The work, however, was not 
completed until May 27, 1888. 

68 Fostoria Review, Mar. 11, 1881. 


®°.Tbid..Oct..7, 1881. 
7° Tbid., Oct. 21, 1881. 
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The Financial Chronicle stated: 


The directors of the Lake Erie and Western have decided to 
extend their road from Bloomington to Peoria, a distance of 
forty-three miles. The new division will be known as the Lake 
Erie and Mississippi Railroad and will be built by issuing bonds 
for the exact cost of the road. This will give the Central of Iowa 
and the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Roads a route eastward 
by the Lake Erie and Western and will entitle the latter to a 
share of the pooled business at Peoria, estimated at $500,000 
per annum. 


The Lake Erie and Mississippi and L. E. and W. Railway Com- 
pany were consolidated on May 19, 1885.” 

But like so many other railroads of the period, the L. E. and W. 
ran into financial troubles. On April 25, 1885, a receiver was ap- 
pointed, and on July 28, 1886, a final decree of foreclosure was 
entered in the case of the Central Transit Company against the 
Lake Erie and Western Railway and others. The decree provided 
for the sale of the western branch, or the L. B. and M., and for the 
the sale of the eastern branch; the two branches to be sold sepa- 
rately, dividing the rolling stock, etc., proportionately. The sale 
was held December 14, 1886, at the Court House in the city of 
Muncie, and the entire line was bought by Samuel Thomas, one 
of the promoters of the Nickel Plate, for the following prices: 


L. B. and M. division $3,145,000 

L. E. and W. division 2,150,000 

Sandusky division 445,000 
$5,740,000 


7 Financial Chronicle, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 114. 

72 Marvyn Scudder Financial Library Collection, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Sale confirmed in U. S. Circuit Court, Indiana, June 14, 1887. 

Sale confirmed in U. S. Circuit Court, Southern District, Illinois, June 17, 1887. 

Sale confirmed in U. S. Circuit Court, Northern Ohio, June 26, 1887. 

Deed executed and delivered to purchaser Feb. 1, 1887, when balance of 
purchase money was paid. Thomas paid to Master of sale, John A. Henry, in 
bonds as follows: 

L. B. and M. bonds $2,813,480 
L. E. and W. bonds 1,934,563 


Balance in cash $4,747,993 
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The property was thus acquired by a new Lake Erie and | 
Western Railroad Company, organized February 9, 1887, with | 


Columbus R. Cummings as president. On October 26, 1887, Cal- 
vin Brice succeeded him. 


The reorganized road still had room for expansion. In 1887 the | 


headquarters of the company were concentrated in Indianapolis, 
having previously been located in Lafayette, and in March of the 
same year the new company bought a line of road from Michigan 
City to Indianapolis, a distance of about 160 miles, at foreclosure 
for $5,740,000. This became the Indianapolis and Michigan City 


division, but its original corporation dates back to January 19, | 
1846, “when the President and Directors of the Peru and Indian- 


apolis Railroad Company were incorporated in Indiana by special 
acts of the legislature.” 

The history of the Peru and Indianapolis is long and involved. 
As usual, the counties along the proposed route, as well as indi- 
viduals, took stock in the project. The commission of Hamilton 
County in June, 1848, “ordered that the sum of thirty cents on 
each one hundred dollars be levied for railroad purposes; also 
fifty cents on each poll; also one and one-fourth cents on each acre 
of land for railroad purposes,” all for the benefit of the Peru and 
Indianapolis Railroad.” | 

The Peru and Indianapolis, chartered to construct a road from 
Indianapolis to the Wabash and Erie Canal, had overcome early 
difficulties and had laid flat bar rail on the southern end of its line, 
which was completed and opened for operation March 10, 1851— 
about 21.42 miles of road extending from Indianapolis to Nobles- 
ville. It was of crude construction; the flat type rails proved a 
failure and were replaced by the “T” type of a few years later.” 

On March 5, 1851 the semi-weekly Indiana State Sentinel con- 
tained the following announcement: 


Ho! For Noblesvillel—The celebration of the completion of the 
first twenty-two miles of the Peru Rail Road will come off at 


*8 Indianapolis Star, Apr. 18, 1932. Valuation Docket 359, pp. 36, 98. 
74°Village at the End of the Road,” Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, pp. 80, 104, 105. : 
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Noblesville on next Tuesday, the 11th instant. The cars will leave 
this city at 8:00 A. M. and 2:00 P. M. and returning will leave 
Noblesville at 1014 A. M. and 4:00 P. M. stopping at intermediate 
points. Fare 50 cents for the round trip. The brass band of 
Noblesville will officiate, and speeches are expected from Gov- 
ernor Wallace and others. Indianapolis will be thar. 


The celebration was actually held on March 12. The Sentinel 
says that: 


At 8 oclock A. M. a train of open cars loaded to overflowing 
with ladies and gentlemen from our city started amid the cheer- 
ing strains of music from Downie'’s Brass Band. At every cross- 
road crowds of anxious and astonished native Hoosiers were 
waiting to get their.first sight of the iron horse, and as he foamed 
and puffed along, we were greeted with cheering and waving 
of handkerchiefs. At half past nine the train entered the streets 
of Noblesville, where hundreds of persons were already awaiting 
our arrival—Long Live Noblesville and its hospitable citizens! 


Apparently as an afterthought the editor added: 


The opening of this railroad will bring to our city the trade of 
Hamilton and Tipton Counties which will aid in increasing the 
prosperity of the “RAILROAD CITY.” 


About the middle of the Nineteenth Century, Indiana had only 
998,416 inhabitants, a debt of more than $18,000,000, and the 
amount of taxable property in the state was returned in 1840 as 
about $92,000,000.7° Nevertheless the population was increasing, 
especially in the upper Wabash Valley where the Wabash and 
Erie Canal was approaching Lafayette, which it reached in 1842. 
The canal and the Ohio River were of paramount importance for 
distribution, but the advent of the iron horse, stimulated by 


75 Footnote to Railroad City: “The Indiana State Journal (weekly) August 3, 
1850 made this prophecy: “Boston has heretofore been called the Rail Road 
City. She will not long be entitled to the honor. Indianapolis will take that 
laurel from her brow. When our Rail Roads are all completed (and they will be 
in less than 5 years) we shall have six roads commencing here, viz:—The 
Madison, the Terre Haute, the Bellefontaine, the Lafayette, the Peru, and the 
Lawrenceburgh. Governor Ray was right when, eight years ago, he called this 
the ‘Radiating Rail Road City’ ” —“Village at the End of the Road,” Indiana 
Historical Society, pp. 80-81. 

78 North American Review (quoted in Indiana State Sentinel, Mar. 28, 1844. 
Reprinted in “Village at the End of the Road,” p. 18. 
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Mexican War prosperity and the boom period following the dis- | 
covery of gold in California, caused an overlapping for a short | 
period of the two modes of transportation. 

Early in 1851, Indianapolis had three railroads in operation— 
- Madison and Indianapolis; Indianapolis and Bellefontaine; Indi- 
anapolis and Peru. All these roads were using the Madison depot. 
The Daily Sentinel of April 27, 1851, reported: | 


The arrivals of the cars from Pendleton and Noblesville and the 
departure of the trains for Madison every morning make a 
stirring time at the depot. The whistling of the locomotives, the 
rumbling of the cars, and the hurry and bustle of the porters and 
passengers, render the scene an interesting one to our country 
friends, who crowd to the depot every morning. 


It should be noted that these partially completed roads center- 
ing in Indianapolis were acting as feeders of the Madison Road, 
(now a part of the Pennsylvania system ), the first road in Indiana. 
The Ohio River was still the main highway and Madison, which 
enjoyed her greatest glory from 1847 to 1852, was still the main 
gateway to the state. The Madison Road was tremendously pros- 
perous and its president, John Brough, was correspondingly arro- 
gant. The intent of the promoters of the Peru and Indianapolis is 
clear from their incorporation, which was “to construct and oper- 
ate a line from Peru to Indianapolis to connect with the Madison 
and Indianapolis Railroad which extended from Madison, Indiana 
on the Ohio River,” particularly since the former road extended 
north to the Wabash and Erie Canal. 

A vivid word picture of Indianapolis in the ’50’s came from an 
article in the Daily Sentinel of May 28, 1858, written by a visiting 
Cincinnatian: 


Indianapolis is situated in a vast and fertile plain, some fifty 
or sixty miles square, of the most fertile land in the world and, 
when fully developed and properly cultivated, will be the seat of 
a large and wealthy population. 

I was in this city—some seven years ago—then it did not 
contain over three or four thousand inhabitants; now there are 
not less than fourteen or fifteen thousand, every house in the city 
is occupied, and some have two or three families in them. 
Prosperity has risen several hundred per cent; labor is in great 


| Muncie, Indiana, a focal point in the late seventies for railroad 
! construction. 


Looking north on 4th Street from Columbia Street in Lafayette, 
Indiana, where the Lake Erie and Western made its headquarters for 
many years and where some of the early roads got their impetus. 


The Lafayette, Muncie and Bloomington Engine No. 13 with its 
“lucky” train and crew on May 12, 1879. 


Engine No. 95 and crew in the eighties paused at Bloomington, Illinois, 
on the Lake Erie and Western to pick up a load as they still do these 
many years after. 
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demand, and the highest degree of prosperity is everywhere 
apparent. 

Indianapolis is a beautiful place. It has many elegant buildings 
and some of the private residences are splendid. The streets are 
all wide and graveled, with, in many cases, paved sidewalks. 
Almost all the streets are ornamented with trees, many of which 
are now in bloom and give out a beautiful fragrance. The in- 
habitants display much taste in all of their improvements and 
designs. You also see many private carriages evidencing if not 
opulence, at least independence. The agricultural interests of 
the West have been very prosperous in the last few years. This 
with the rise of real estate and the increased value given to lands 
by the numerous railroads have made many families wealthy. 
If the increase does not continue until a reaction ruins them 
again, it will be well enough. They are building a splendid hotel 
here called the Bates House, equal, if not superior to anything 
in the West, except the Burnet House. . . . There is no doubt 
Indianapolis will become a large and handsome inland city, and 
as a place of delightful residence will have few rivals in the 
west.*? 


After the road was completed to Noblesville, the officers let the 
contract for the entire line from Noblesville through Tipton and 
Kokomo to Peru to A. DeGraff and Company. This company had 
done work for the state on railroad building under the old internal 
improvements act of 1836, and knew conditions in Indiana. As 
compensation it received $50,000 cash and monthly installments of 
$40,000, payable in securities of the company, the total estimated 
cost being $1,151,000. The cost of building the road according to 
J. P. Dunn was $760,000 but the larger estimate included equip- 
ment as well.’8 

The line had more troubles than track. Although stocks were 
made payable in land and labor as well as cash, only $261,950 
worth of stock had been sold at the close of 1853, scarcely more 
than a third the cost of the entire line from Indianapolis to Peru, 
exclusive of equipment. In 1854 a bond issue of $500,000 was 
ordered and was turned over to the contractor. 


ee 
77 For excellent discussion of early Indiana railroad history see Village at the 
End of the Road, “A Chapter in Early Indiana History” by Wylie J. Daniels, and 
its references. 
78 From collection of railroad clippings of Lewis Ott Ward, Muncie, Indiana. 
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The seventy-three miles of road from Peru to Indianapolis, © 
which had been completed by the beginning of 1854, was operated 
under a lease agreement by the Madison and Indianapolis Railway — 
Company until its foreclosure sale January 15, 1864, when it was 
conveyed by deed to Francis B. Cutting and others. On March 11, 
1864 they had incorporated the Indianapolis, Peru and Chicago 
Rail Way Company which continued operation until September 1, 
1881. Between September, 1881, and November 18, 1886, the 
seventy-three miles were operated by the Wabash, St. Louis and | 
Pacific Railway Company.” 

However, on November 18, 1886 it was sold at foreclosure to 
John T. Terry and others, who in turn transferred the property by 
deed on April 8, 1887 to the Lake Erie and Western.® This : 
seventy-three miles of road running north from Indianapolis to 
Peru crossed the main line of the L. E. and W. at Tipton, and 
served the thriving town of Kokomo as well as a rich agricultural | 
area. 

From May 12, 1871, to June 24, 1881, the Indianapolis, Peru and — 
Chicago also operated the seventy-three miles of road between — 
Peru and La Porte, owned by the Chicago, Cincinnati and Louis- — 
ville Railroad Company which had been incorporated on October | 
12, 1866, consisting of the Cincinnati, Peru and Chicago Railway 
Company (incorporated June 23, 1853) which had placed in | 
operation the twenty-eight miles of road from Plymouth to La | 
Porte in 1855. The Cincinnati, Peru and Chicago had been sold : 
at foreclosure on August 2, 1865 to William W. Niles, who con- | 
veyed it to the C. C. and L. on September 6, 1867.* 

When the Indianapolis, Rochester and Chicago Rail Road 
Company (incorporated June 11, 1863) was sold October 9, 1867, 
to the Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville, only a part of the con- 
struction work on the forty-four miles between Plymouth and 
Peru had been finished. After the work was finally completed by 
the C. C. and L., the road was placed in operation September 4, 
1869.%" 


79'Valuation Docket 859, pp. 86, 96, 98. 
80 Ibid., pp. 36, 96. 

*1 Tbid., pp. 86, 87, 96, 98, 99. 

&? Ibid., pp. 87, 99. 
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Finally, the Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville which now 
owned and operated the 73 miles between La Porte and Peru, 
sold it at foreclosure on November 13, 1886 to Adrian Iselin and 
Frederick W. Whitridge, who reconveyed the property by deed 
dated March 30, 1887 to the Lake Erie and Western. This acquisi- 
tion, together with the purchase of the Peru and Indianapolis, 
gave the L. E. and W. the entire 146 miles of road from Indian- 
apolis to La Porte.* 

But still another link was needed by the L. E. and W. The 
Michigan City and Indianapolis Rail Road Company had been 
incorporated June 4, 1870, and by April 9, 1871 had completed 
construction of the 12.54 miles of railroad between Michigan City 
and La Porte, Indiana. The property was operated by the Indian- 
apolis, Peru and Chicago Rail Way Company, without lease, until 
June 24, 1881, and then under a lease agreement by the Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific until October 23, 1885, and by a receiver for 
the original company until November 13, 1886, when it was sold 
at foreclosure and conveyed by deed to John T. Terry and others, 
who reconveyed the property to the Lake Erie and Western Rail- 


_ road Company by deed dated April 8, 1887. This completed the 


I. and M. C. Division from Indianapolis to Michigan City, a 
distance of 159.9 miles.** 

Some of the early objections raised to the construction of the 
division seem odd. Many thought the high freight rates would 
make it impracticable except for the wealthy class and that the 
road could be used only as a luxury. Others said it would destroy 
home industry, while still others insisted that it would ruin the 
business of the tavern keepers. But in spite of pessimistic prophe- 
cies the construction went on, though many obstacles were en- 
countered, indeed.” 

_ Prior to the organization of the railroad and subsequent to the 
general inflow of new settlers into central and northern Indiana, 
the price of grain had fallen to a very low figure. Corn sold as low 
as eighteen cents and wheat sold at the Ohio River as low as 
thirty-seven cents. About the time that the charter was granted 


88 Ibid., pp. 37, 99. 
&4 Tbid., pp. 36, 95. 
85 Indianapolis Star, Apr. 18, 1932. 
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for this railroad, the prices of wheat and corn began to go up, 
contrary to the anticipation of the populace. Before the road was 
completed wheat was worth $1.00 a bushel. 

In the early days the road had suffered from bad rails, poverty, 
and various troubles. The trains frequently had to move with due 
regard for their ability to keep the track, and it was not an infre- 
quent thing for an engine to jump the track and have to be 
returned to its proper place with jackscrews, which were always 
carried in the baggage car ready for any such emergency. Then 
there was the danger of the thin iron piece, which formed the 
top of the rail, warping under the rays of the sun; and the occasion 
was not rare when the train had to be stopped to permit the track 
to be nailed down to allow further progress.*° 

Perhaps these were some of the facts which contributed to the 
drummers’ jokes, puns, and jovial remarks directed at the L. E. 
and W. Railroad. Senator James Watson once, in a speech in 
Indianapolis, insisted that the L. E. and W. was mentioned in the 
first chapter of the Bible. When questioned as to the specific 
reference, he replied: “God made all creeping things.”*” 

In April, 1890, the Lake Erie and Western purchased control of 
the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and Louisville Railroad extending 
from Fort Wayne to Connersville and from New Castle to Rush- 
ville, a total of 183 miles, all in Indiana, for $1,830,000 in first 
mortgage bonds. The Chicago Tribune pointed out that the sale 
was made to Calvin S. Brice personally, but that what was known 
as the Brice-Thomas syndicate was behind the deal. Furthermore, 
Brice’s Lake Erie and Western connected with his new purchase 
at Muncie, and it was undoubtedly for the benefit of that road 
that the acquisition was made, as it gave the system a strong 
hold on the natural gas region of Ohio and Indiana. This proved 
to be correct.®® 


Yet another new venture was undertaken in 1895 when the 
L. E. and W. leased the Northern Ohio Railway, running from 


8° Collection of Lewis Ott Ward, Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
®7 Conversation with Nickel Plate employees. 
88 Chicago Tribune, Apr. 4, 1890. 
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Delphos to Akron, Ohio, a distance of 162 miles and connecting 
with the Lake Erie and Western at Bluffton, Ohio. The lease ran 
for 999 years. Originally, the Northern Ohio was a short line 
between Delphos and Carey, Ohio. Later it was extended to 
Akron, connecting with the eastern roads there and with the 
Clover Leaf at Delphos. The Lake Erie and Western endorsed 
its name as guarantor of principal and interest on $2,500,000 of 
Northern Ohio Railway first mortgage five-per-cent bonds due 
October 1, 1945. The lease operation was not successful, and in 
1920 the lease was sold to the Akron, Canton and Youngstown 
Railway, which agreed to assume the guarantee of the Northern 
Ohio bonds.*® 

Just two years before the turn of the century, in 1898, Calvin 
S. Brice died. Although he had been connected with many railroad 
projects—including the Nickel Plate—he had served the L. E. and 
W. from its inception, consolidated, acquired and built properties, 
been its dominating spirit, and left it with about its maximum 
total mileage.®° At the time of Senator Brice’s death, plans were on 
foot and contracts were in hand which, if completed, would have 
developed for the Lake Erie and Western, in connection with the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, a new east and west trunk line. 

Financial policy, however, dictated the sale of the controlling 
interest to the New York Central System and the cancellation of 
the contracts for additional construction. It was the following 
year (1899) that the New York Central acquired control of the 
L. E. and W. by purchase of a majority of the preferred and com- 
mon stock for $5,760,000. The Central immediately took over 
management and on February 20, 1900 made the L. E. and W. an 
integral part of the Lake Shore Railway System. Arrangements 
were all completed in Indianapolis, whereby the jurisdiction of 
the principal Lake Shore officials was extended over the L. E. and 
W., and both roads thereafter were practically under the same 
management—W. H. Newman serving as president of both. The 
new acquisition gave the Lake Shore an excellent and direct outlet 
from Sandusky, Ohio, to Peoria, Illinois, via Bloomington, and a 
line from Michigan City to Indianapolis, as well as one from Fort 


&° Wenneman, op. cit., p. 9. 
9 Wall Street Journal, Nov. 23, 1920. 
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Wayne to Connersville and Rushville via Muncie and New Castle. | 
However, it was the abandonment of passenger service on the 
Indianapolis and Michigan City district which inspired William 
Herschell to write four stanzas under the caption “Leave Early 
and Walk’—a title often bestowed on the L. E. and W. Road: 


LEAVE EARLY AND WALK 


Ain't no use to fuss, I reckon, 

Get all tantalized an “sore” 

Now that old Lake Erie’s sidetrack 
Twenty-three and Twenty-four! 


‘Course th’ drummers used to glory 
In the jokes they had in store 
While they waited on th’ platform 
But they'll never say no more:— 
“Leave Early and Walk!” 


Oh, I’ve knowed since early boyhood 
What Lake Erie’s letters meant 
Still, the drummers had new meanin’ 
When a “late” dispatch was sent 
Then they jibed th’ poor old agent 
Tried his soul to discontent; 

Tacked signs up around th’ depot 
Advertising it For Rent— 

“Leave Early and Walk!” 


Sounds a little grim to tell it 

Still ‘twas funny you will say 

When our local undertaker 

Come to send someone away. 

Ask th’ agent how th’ train was, 
Answer comes: “She’s gone astray!” 
Drummer says: “No use to worry— 
Wait right here till Judgment Day!”— 
“Leave Early and Walk!” 


Well, we’ve had our fun an’ prattle, 
Joked a bit in days of yore: 
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Still I hate th’ bus that vanished 
Twenty-three an’ Twenty-four! 
Say, I'll bet them old-time drummers, 
Might enjoy to tell some agent 
That old joke of theirs once more— 
“Leave Early and Walk!” 


_ Early in 1922, the Vans approached the New York Central to 

_ purchase the controlling stock which it held in the Lake Erie and 

_ Western Railroad. O. P. Van Sweringen on April 28, 1922 an- 
nounced that he and his associates had formed a company and 
through it had purchased from the New York Central at $35 and 
$15.57 per share respectively, 59,300 shares of the preferred and 
59,400 shares of the common stock of the Lake Erie and Western. 
$500,000 was paid in cash and the balance in notes with the stock 
as collateral.*? 


1 Miller, op. cit., pp. 12, 138. 
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Three in One Now 


HE Vans placed their staff in immediate charge of their | 
new acquisitions. Betterments were made in the shape of 
facilities for interchange of traffic with the Nickel Plate, | 
larger equipment, and a higher grade of maintenance. These and 
the more efficient handling of trains and traffic made possible — 
enormous gains in operating revenue as well as net income. So — 
close was the alliance between the three roads that virtual con- | 
solidation was effected, and was made even greater in the case 
of the Lake Erie and Western by a contract entered into as of July 
1, 1922 between that road and the Nickel Plate, with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which provided that the 
latter should operate, manage, and control the railroads and 
properties of both companies. This contract provided that all 
receipts, income, expenses, disbursements, and charges were to be 
divided between the two companies as of December 81 of each 
year on the same basis, as nearly as could be determined, as such 
income and expenses would have been divided under separate 
operation and maintenance.* 
John W. Love in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 24, 1922, 
made some interesting observations: 


A new kind of railway system is developing right under the 
eyes of unsuspecting Cleveland. 
The line-up of the Nickel Plate, Lake Erie and Western, and 
Clover Leaf under one control, and that in Cleveland, creates 
1 Miller, op. cit., p. 13; Cleveland Plain Dealer, Aug. 17, 1922; Wenneman, 
op. cit., p. 10. 
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a group which in its character and possibilities resembles the 
systems west of the Mississippi. There is really nothing quite 
like it anywhere. 

Such a combination of railway lines is something never seen 
before in American railway organization. It is a western “granger” 
road set down in the industrial east, a carrier which specializes 
in agricultural and animal products more than any this side of 
TIowa.... 

Incidentally Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis, three eastern 
terminals of the Rock Island, are also the western terminals of 
the new combination. Were the: Cleveland-owned roads ever to 
become the rumored part of a literal transcontinental system this 
suggests one way in which it might logically come about.’ 


During 1922, the Van Sweringens and their associates had been 
considering the possibility of merging their railroad properties. 
The benefits of so doing were many. Greater service could be 
given to the shipping public if Bernet were in charge of the entire 
system. True, the contract between the Nickel Plate and Lake 
Erie and Western gave him absolute control over the latter road. 
But, with merger, facilities for the interchange of traffic could be 
made more complete; equipment, materials, traffic operations 
could be standardized; duplication of accounts, officers, and 
routine business could be eliminated. The resulting economies 
would be large, and the stock of the new road would be more 
valuable than that of the constituent companies.’ 

So, on December 28, 1922, the boards of directors of five com- 
panies—New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, 
the Lake Erie and Western, the Toledo, St. Louis and Western, 
the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, and Louisville, and the Chicago and 
State Line—proposed to their stockholders that the companies be 
consolidated under the laws of Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois, into a single corporation to be known as the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company, the same 
name as that of the old Nickel Plate which was incorporated under 
the laws of the first four states. Its subsidiary, the Chicago and 
State Line, and the Lake Erie and Western were incorporated in 
Illinois. The Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, and Louisville and the 


2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 4, 1922. 
3 Miller, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Toledo, St. Louis and Western were incorporated in Indiana.‘ 

The constituent lines of the system were so well adapted to 
unified operation, from the standpoint of both physical situation 
and traffic handled, that early in 1923 formal consolidation was 
sought under the laws of all the states concerned. Approval of the 
consolidation was promptly granted on June 18, 1923 as being in 
the public interest and as designed to bring about substantial 
economies in administration and operation. 

After several delays and obstacles—none of a serious nature— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, acting under the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, issued a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the issuance of the necessary securities of 
the consolidated system.° 

No approval of this consolidation as such was sought or obtained 
from the I. C. C. Its validity was recognized, however, by that 
body in authorizing the new consolidated company to issue stock 
in exchange for the stocks of its constituent companies and to 
acquire and operate their properties, and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a condemnation suit. 

In taking this step, after full investigation, the Commission, 
which had been giving special consideration to the problems of 
railroad consolidations for more than two years, said: 


The tentative consolidation plan of the Commission and the 
showing made in this proceeding, support the conclusion that 
consolidation of the properties and corporations here involved 
so serves the public interest that impediment would be mis- 
fortune. . . . In view of the obvious intent of the Congress to 
facilitate and encourage worthy consolidations and of the compre- 
hensive power given to us, it would be unfortunate to construe 
the law as preventing a consolidation which serves the public 
interest in the exceptional degree as here.® 


It was considered the first important merger to be undertaken 
since the passage of the Transportation Act and was therefore 


*For lengthy comment, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dec. 29, 1922; Wenneman, 
op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

>I. C. C. Finance Docket 2919. 

° “Brief on Nickel Plate Consolidation,” Railway Age, June 2, 1923, pp. 1827-28; 
“I. C. C. Opinion on Nickel Plate Consolidation Case,” Railway Age, July 7, 1928, 
p. 87. 
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widely commented upon. Bernet pointed out an interesting meta- 
morphosis in June of 1928: | 


In the early days of railway management, the absorption of one 
or more lines by another seemed to require less of effort than 
of capital. Modern laws in effect have changed matters con- 
siderably so that, in these days, both effort and capital in great 
amounts are required, and probably not the least of these is 
effort, for it is necessary to get the consent of the stockholders; 
consent of the government; conform to many legal requirements; 
the presentation of convincing and logical arguments, to show 
wherein a merging of interests is beneficial to the public. 

It is the people whom transportation serves and the greater 
the service becomes the greater becomes the development of 
people’s interests. It all works out eventually to the advantage 
of commerce, industry and manufacturing. ... 

As a concrete indication of progressive efforts, the directors of 
the consolidated lines (Nickel Plate) have recently authorized 
for work on roadway, engine house, and shop facilities, $6,066,000. 
In addition to 1,000 new auto cars now being delivered, there 
have been authorized additional expenditures as follows: 


30 light Mikado engines $1,920,000 
6 Pacific type passenger engines 290,280 
1000 composite hopper cars 2,010,000 
500 composite gondolas 1,125,000 
$5,345,280 


A grand total of $11,411,280. Even in these days a large sum, 
and will help materially to hold labor to peak proportions.’ 


Before their acquisition of the Nickel Plate, the Van Sweringens 
had been planning a stub-end passenger terminal for their pro- 
posed rapid transit traction lines to Cleveland suburbs and for 
some of the steam roads serving the city. The first World War 
came on shortly thereafter, and it developed that Cleveland was 
a bottleneck in the rail transportation route between Chicago and 
the East. : 

The New York Central asked that the proposed terminal, near 


7 Service News of the Nickel Plate Road, June, 1923, Vol eX Now ay pind; 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 9, 1928. 
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the Public Square, be expanded to provide for them and thus 
relieve congestion along the Lake Front. This meant the abandon- 
ment of a proposed Lake Front Passenger Station, which the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania had planned to build. Several 
years were spent in negotiations and changing of plans, and 
finally, in 1922, construction work was begun on the present 
passenger terminal. The proprietary company, the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company, was owned ninety-three per cent by 
New York Central-Big Four and seven per cent by Nickel Plate. 
In June, 1922 the first financing was done, an issue of $12,000,000 
of bonds which were guaranteed jointly and severally as to prin- 
cipal, interest, and sinking fund by the proprietary roads.’ 

Meanwhile, in the latter part of 1923, the Nickel Plate had pro- 
posed to the city of Chicago that it would construct the con- 
templated harbor at Lake Calumet in the southern part of the city 
if it were permitted to lay its tracks around the harbor and to 
construct a terminal adjacent to it. In the proposed agreement, 
the road would begin a right of way approximately 100 feet wide 
around the harbor, in return for which it would construct and 
operate the railroad and harbor terminal facilities, reclaim certain 
of the harbor lands, and construct a part of the harbor basin. 
Although several other roads had made similar proposals, the 
Nickel Plate was the only one which submitted a formal offer. The 
road was reported to have acquired more than 400 acres of land 
some months previous, which it was planning to use as freight 
yards. In the proposed agreement its right to construct a line from 
the yards to the harbor was also included—the line around the 
harbor to be called the Lake Calumet and Harbor Railroad.° 

Opposition was immediately aroused by the Commissioner of 
Public Works of Chicago, who opposed permitting any single 
company to secure exclusive rights to rail transportation at the 
harbor; he proposed that the harbor road should be built and 
operated by several companies under a plan of joint ownership. 
The state also opposed the Nickel Plate plan, and a storm of 
protest arose over the issue.*® 


8 'Wenneman, op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 
° General News Department, Railway Age, Dec. 22, 1923. 
10 Tbid., Nov. 29, 1924. 
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Even when formulating the plan for merging their three com- 
paratively small lines, and while still uncertain that the consolida- 
tion would be approved, the Van Sweringen dreams of expansion 
were crystallizing into definite form. They saw that their prop- 
erties when consolidated would be lacking in coal traffic. To 
obtain coal traffic moving to Chicago would be excellent for the 
new Nickel Plate, for it would balance the fast freight moving 
eastward—give the road traflic moving in both directions—while 
its low grades and curvature would permit the handling of long 
and heavy trains.” | 

Just at the time the Nickel Plate owners were seeking a way to 
develop coal traffic, the Huntingtons were looking for purchasers 
for their holdings in the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, one of the 
large soft coal roads. That the two should solve their mutual 
problems by joining forces seemed inevitable. 

The Vans being men of action, not idle dreamers, they took an 
option on the Huntington stock, December 16, 1922. Applications 
were then made to the I. C. C. for authority for certain of the 
Nickel Plate directors to become members of the C. and O. Board. 
On January 30, 1923 the option was exercised, the shares in 
question were transferred, the representatives of the Huntington 
interest resigned, and the new directors, consisting of seven Cleve- 
land men, were elected. At the directors’ meeting immediately 
following, O. P. Van Sweringen was elected chairman of the 
board. The Nickel Plate had paid $5,600,000 cash for 70,000 shares 
of C. and O. Railway common stock owned by Henry E. Hunting- 
ton. The price paid Huntington was $100 per share, but the I. C. C. 
would not sanction the purchase at that price by the Nickel Plate, 
when the stock was quoted in the market at around 80. The loss 
represented by the difference in price—about $1,500,000—was 
borne personally by the Van Sweringens, but their purpose was 
accomplished; they had acquired control of the C. and O. Such 
an acceptance of loss by a dominant interest for the benefit of a 
corporation was unusual, but was certain evidence of their 
tenacity and determination to achieve their purpose.” 

The new acquisition ran from Newport News, Virginia, to Rich- 


11 Miller, op. cit., p. 19. 
ibid.;p. 19. 
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mond, Louisville, and Cincinnati, with branches north and south 
throughout the New River, Kanawha, Elkhorn, and Logan bitu- 
minous coal fields. The same management operated the Hocking 
Valley Railway, which had valuable lake terminal facilities at 
Toledo and crossed the Nickel Plate at Fostoria. Thus the Nickel 
Plate had secured the related connections it needed to balance its 
traffic. 

Potentially a strong road because of the vast amount of high- 
grade bituminous coal contiguous to its line, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio was not realizing its possibilities. Not long before the Nickel 
Plate purchase, W. J. Harahan, one of the ablest railroad men of 
his generation, had taken charge as president. But the Huntington 
group that controlled the road was niggardly in providing him 
with the tools to develop the road. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
needed new equipment and many physical improvements. As soon 
as the Nickel Plate acquired control, the funds needed for these 
purposes were provided. 

Ultimately the close connection between the Nickel Plate, the 
Hocking Valley, and the Chesapeake and Ohio, brought about 
through the new ownership, redounded to the benefit of all three. 
The intentions and hopes behind the Van Sweringen purchase of 
the Huntington stock were fulfilled and their judgment proved 
correct.*? 

In October, 1923 B. C. Forbes wrote of the Van Sweringens as 
“comers” to rival business giants in their meteoric climb. 


Few picturesque personalities have arisen during recent years in 
the business or financial world to capture the imagination of the 
American public. The rather drab record of the last ten years 
promises, however, to be brightened by two new railroad stars. 
Indeed, these two stars are already shining brightly enough to 
attract nationwide notice. 

They are O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, two youngish citizens 
of Cleveland, who are making Harriman-like strides in acquiring 
control of railroad systems. 

It’s a dull day in Wall Street, when the Van Sweringens are not 
credited with capturing control, or being able to capture control, 
of one or two more roads. The Erie is headed straight for their 


13 Ibid., pp. 19-21. 
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lap, Wall Street is quite sure three days a week, but not so sure 
the other three days. | 

Some day Wall Street’s guessing and imagining may be 
more than fulfilled. They are a couple of real comers. They 
are no rich papa’s sons. They have made their own way and made 
their own money. ! 

It is a mistake to think they are upstarts of the mushroom 
variety. Their railroad achievements took the public by surprise, 
largely because the Van Sweringens had kept scrupulously out 
of the limelight during years when they were accomplishing 
really big things. As a matter of fact, even today, they would 
almost as soon be shot at by a bullet as “shot” by a newspaper 
cameraman. They rigidly—one might say frigidly—keep in the 
background. 

The Van Sweringens have no hobby except work. They have 
already done spectacularly successful things with their railroads. 
Nickel Plate’s gross income for seven months this year (1928 ) 
was three and one-quarter times the system's charges, and the 
net over five times the cumulative preferred dividend require- 
ments. After deductions for preferred dividends the net income 
was at the rate of $22.50 on each share of outstanding common 
stock. President J. J. Bernet is a hustler. The road is attracting 
freight—traflic is mostly freight—by greatly improving the road 
and its facilities. The Chesapeake and Ohio is being taken 
aggressively and progressively in hand. 

Watch the future achievements of these two young Ohioans. 
Remember they are only forty-four and forty-three and remember 
also they have no hobby but work.!4 


The energetic young organizers had accumulated by the spring 
of 1924 such large amounts of the common stock of the Erie and 
the Pere Marquette, bought in the open market, that it became 
evident to Wall Street that someone was trying to secure control 
of the two roads; naturally the finger of accusation pointed to the 
Vans. Finally, in July, it was announced that control of both the 
roads had been secured and that the Van Sweringens would pro- 
pose unified control and operation for those two roads with their 
other three. Thus had two inexperienced railroaders in seven years 
gained control over five of the most important railroads in the 


14 “Finance and Business,” Cleveland News, Oct. 24, 1923. 
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East and prepared to form them into one system. It became known 
that 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette common stock were pur- 
chased by the Nickel Plate in 1924, and subsequently, at a total 
cost of $11,572,623, additional Pere Marquette shares were ac- 
quired by the Van Sweringens. The Erie purchases were made 
by the Van Sweringens and the Nickel Plate was not involved. 

The greatest value in the acquisition of the Erie was the fact 
that it gave the system an eastern connection and route of its own 
to New York, as well as a total of about 2,700 miles of Erie line. 
The Pere Marquette with 2,262 miles of road was also a real asset 
to the Van Sweringen system. It had become extremely prosperous 
owing to the rapid industrial growth of the state of Michigan. 
Both roads offered advantageous connections with the Nickel 
Plate.*® 

On September 1, 1924, the Van Sweringens submitted to the 
stockholders of the Nickel Plate and the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Hocking Valley, Pere Marquette, and Erie Railroads their formal 
proposal for unification by leases running to a new company to 
be known as the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
Company. 

Realization of these plans would result in the Nickel Plate 
emerging from the consolidation as a holding company, and, in 
the creation of the third largest trunk line system in the East, with 
total assets of nearly $1,500,000,000 and an annual net income of 
approximately $30,000,000. 

It embraced 9,145 miles of actual roadway and 16,000 miles of 
total trackage which would provide a network of transportation 
lines from St. Louis to New York, and from Bayview, Michigan, 
to Norfolk, Virginia, traversing ten states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and skirting the southern edge of Ontario, Canada. 

Conceived and executed within the shortest period ever taken 
by a merger of such proportions, the size and scope of the project 
marked it as one of the most outstanding in railroad history.*® 


*° For information on hearings and this period: Railway Age, Vol. 77, No. 7, 
Aug. 16, 1924, pp. 310-11; No. 9, Aug. 80, 1924, pp. 381-84; No. 10, Sept. 6, 
1924, pp. 388-89, 421-22; No. 18, Sept. 1, 1924, pp. 807-8. “An Empire in Hock,” 
American Mercury, February, 1935; Miller, op. cit.; Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 
29, 30, 1925; September 1, 1924; J. A. Pollock, Jr., “Nickel Plate’s Brilliant 
Future,” Magazine of Wall Street, Oct. 9, 1926. 

6 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Sept. 2, 1924. 
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Dreams of Empire 


railroads attracted nationwide attention, because they up- 

set rail consolidations already outlined and breathed into 
the railroad industry the modern ideas of its newest operators— 
these young Clevelanders who had leaped from obscurity to fame 
in a brief time, and in twenty-five years had built their holdings 
from the few hundred dollars they had in 1900 to the control of 
projects involving millions. The established patriarchs of finance 
called them “kids” in the world of finance and business, but they 
were energetic, tireless workers with abounding enthusiasm for 
their various great projects.’ 

John F. Sinclair, economist, banker, and businessman, after 
interviewing the Van Sweringens, put into words their views of 
railroading at this time, in an enlightening article which presents 
not only a picture of the Van Sweringens’ thinking but of the 
general situation as well. 


Ts Van Sweringens’ consolidation plans for the five 


In 1920 there were 202 separately operated railroads in the 
United States, of which each had a gross operating income of 
$1,000,000, or more, a year. Since then twelve roads have been. 
merged into others. At the same time twenty-five smaller roads 
have been absorbed by larger ones. The age of railway con- 
solidations seems to have arrived. A new era has come since 
1920. 

The mergers so far are small compared with that developed by 


1 Cleveland Press, May 11, 1925. 
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the Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland during the last two 
years in the organization of the new and enlarged so-called 
Nickel Plate system. 

Railroad mergers were once frowned upon by the government. 
But not since 1920. . . . The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had planned on eight and possibly nine eastern systems to serve 
in the territories south of Boston to New York, west to Chicago 
and southwest to St. Louis. It now looks as if four and not nine 
systems would serve this territory. These are the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, and Nickel Plate. 

The Van Sweringens consider that “balanced competition is 
required by the railroad industry and public interest.” To their 
way of thinking “competition between railroads, to be effective, 
must be on something approximating an equal basis; strong 
systems competing with strong systems, not weak roads pitted 
against powerful ones.” 


After hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
ran throughout most of the year 1925, the Commission disap- 
proved the unification plan in March of 1926, but the Commission 
stated that, viewed strictly from a transportation standpoint, the 
grouping of the five lines was in the public interest. What they 
disapproved were the financial terms. The Commission also re- 
marked that the Chesapeake and Ohio and Hocking Valley 
“undoubtedly would constitute the backbone of the proposed 
system.” Taking their cue from this last quoted comment of the 
Commission, the Van Sweringens—not to be thwarted—set about 
rearranging their plans to center around the Chesapeake and Ohio 
rather than the Nickel Plate.* 

One fact which was publicly noted and often repeated by the 
Vans in their personal testimony in Washington in connection 
with the unification plan, was that railroads, their planning and 
ultimate expansion, must be in the public interest. If the latter 
could not be served, all plans were valueless and would not 
survive. | 

All during May, 1925, the testimony in the unification case 
dragged on in Washington but continued to capture the news- 
paper headlines, particularly in Cleveland. A description of 


2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Apr. 8, 1925. 
3 Wenneman, op. cit., p. 15. 
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O. P.’s testimony revealed not only the man but his seemingly 
limitless plans for the future. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 
29, 1925 reported: 


Fighting back at opponents of the proposed Nickel Plate merger 
of five railroads, O. P. Van Sweringen of Cleveland, in testifying 
today before the I. C. C., declared that if what he and his brother 
are attempting to do is not in the public interest, he does not — 
want the consolidation approved. 

Seated in a swivel chair, rocking forward and back, as he is 
accustomed to do while in his office at home, this low-voiced, 
mild-mannered railroad builder of modern times, so unlike the 
gruff “Jim” Hill of other days, quietly revealed one sensation 
after another. 

Members of the I. C. C. and spectators alike leaned forward 
in their chairs, anxious not to miss a word that fell from his 
lips, as he told them that the five great carriers, with a capital 
of $1,500,000,000 and over 16,000 miles of track, which he now 
proposes to unify if the Commission gives its consent, are not 
the only railroads he intends to bring into the system, but that 
others would be acquired to “round it out.” 

There was no touch of the dramatic about O.P. Mr. Van 
Sweringen had been seated in the rear of the room unnoticed by 
scores of spectators; while the cross-examination of consulting 
engineers, favoring the contemplated merger, proceeded hour 
after hour. A hush fell over the room as his name was called 
and there was a buzz of expectancy in the, audience. — 

Taking a pair of horn-rimmed glasses from his pocket, he 
adjusted them and began reading a prepared statement. After 
reading a little while he showed that he was unaccustomed to 
public speaking, for he repeatedly drank, to clear his throat, 
from a little paper cup placed at his side on the witness table. 

When opposing counsel, at the conclusion of his direct testi- 
mony, began a vigorous cross-examination, he smiled at their 
antagonistic questions, teetered in his chair, and emphasized 
his remarks with his glasses, folded in his hands, or pointed his 
finger in the direction of his questioner.* 


The unification plan having failed, the Van Sweringens were 
confronted with the development of their properties independ- 


4 Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 29, 1929, p. 1. 
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ently until a new plan could be formulated. They had a large 
investment in the Erie and were dissatisfied with the way it was 
being managed. They asked J. J. Bernet to take over its manage- 
ment as president, and he left the Nickel Plate to do so at the 
end of 1926. 


Walter L. Ross, senior vice-president, took over the presidency 
of the Nickel Plate on December 20, 1926. Up to September, 1912, 
when elected president of the Clover Leaf, Ross’ major duties 
had been connected with the traffic departments. But he had 
since acquired a broad experience as a railroad executive in 
charge of all departments, having served both as president and | 
later receiver of the Toledo, St. Louis and Western for ten years 
prior to its acquisition by the Nickel Plate, and after that time as 
senior vice-president of the Nickel Plate system in charge of 
operation of the Clover Leaf District of the road, with head- 
quarters in Toledo. 

Walter Ross was born on New Year’s day, 1865, at Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, a town which today is counted as an important 
Nickel Plate city. Such elementary education as he received was 
in the public schools of Bloomington; but at fourteen, when his 
father died, he had to earn a living. The family moved to Streator, 
Illinois, where Walter found work as a messenger boy for Western 
Union. This job afforded him the opportunity to learn telegraphy; 
he became an operator and clerk until he could find something 
better. The something better proved to be a glorified office boy’s 
job with the Wabash Railway at $40 a month. Certainly the job 
gave him little financial security, but it did offer a future. 

From this humble start he rose through the ranks, doing the 
work of messenger, operator, chief clerk, and cashier, clerk in 
the trainmaster’s and dispatcher’s offices, agent here and there for 
several lines, always learning some new department of railroad- 
ing, improving himself as he went along. It was the familiar 
story of the age-old progress of an ambitious young man watch- 
ing for opportunity. 

Chance brought two gentlemen to the operator’s door one 
day—Theodore Shonts and Phil Morton, later Secretary of the 
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Navy, who were engaged in building the Three I's Railway 
(Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa). It was necessary for them to send 


_ many railroad messages, so upon arriving in Streator they met 


young Ross, whose way of doing things they liked as well as his 
speedy, affable, all-around pleasant manner. It so happened that 
another man associated with them was George H. Ross, who was 
no relation. Normal curiosity led the older gentleman to call 
one day to see the youngster and he too liked him. Their talk 
was much more intimate than usually heard between railway 
engineers and telegraphers. The older man saw promising capaci- 
ties in the younger Ross which warranted heavier responsibilities. 

Not long after this encounter the New York Central purchased 
the Three I.’s, and Shonts and his colleagues took over the Clover 
Leaf. Since they wanted to improve it, they selected their per- 
sonnel carefully. George H. Ross remembered young Walter 
Ross at Streator, sent for him, and made him assistant general 
passenger agent of the Clover Leaf with headquarters at Toledo 
(June 1, 1904). Shonts remarked to young Ross at this time, “You 
are coming with me to the Clover Leaf; for there we can begin 
at the bottom and build a real railroad.” 

Then again Fate moved the men on the checkerboard of life. 
President Theodore Roosevelt decided to send Shonts to Panama 
to help in getting the Big Ditch dug through the Isthmus, and the 
decision created a vacancy which meant promotions and changes. 
The powers again remembered young Ross, now married and the 
father of two children, still making friends, still getting the limit 
in work from his forces, and still creating loyalty and good will 
among those who took his orders. So the powers made him general 
freight agent (April 1, 1905). 

Ross held his new job for five years. Then circumstances took 
a hand. The Clover Leaf bought the Chicago Northern, and 
leaders were in demand for the combine. He became assistant 
freight traffic manager, a year later vice-president and ultimately 
president (from September 1, 1912) of the Clover Leaf until the 
two roads were severed four years later. He also served as re- 
ceiver for the Clover Leaf from October, 1914, to December, 
1922. 

He was a good judge of men and a judge of good men. Having 
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made his choice, he permitted the man to solve his fate in his own 
way, insisting he carry the full responsibility. But Ross had to 
have satisfactory results; if they were not forthcoming the man 
was quietly removed. 

This was the man who acceded to the presidency of the Nickel 
Plate on January 1, 1927, his sixty-second birthday.® 


During 1927 the Nickel Plate recorded four outstanding hap- 
penings. It optioned its Pere Marquette stock to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio; the Nickel Plate, New York Central, and Baltimore and 
Ohio bought Wheeling and Lake Erie stock; the road exchanged 
its Chesapeake and Ohio stock for Chesapeake Corporation stock 
and distributed the latter to its common stockholders; and lastly 
but of equal importance, organized the Nickel Plate Develop- 
ment Company. 

At the beginning of 1927, the Nickel Plate optioned its holdings 
of Pere Marquette common shares to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
at $110 per share. In February the Chesapeake and Ohio filed 
an application with the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the Pere Marquette and the Erie. 
The Nickel Plate was not included. This case dragged on into 
1929, but in the meantime, in the spring of 1927, the Van Swerin- 
gens created the Chesapeake Corporation, and they and the 
Nickel Plate exchanged their respective holdings of Chesapeake 
and Ohio stock for Chesapeake Corporation stock. The Nickel 
Plate holdings in Chesapeake and Ohio amounted to 345,000 
shares of $100 par value common, carried at a cost of $39,974,172, 
an average of slightly less than $116 per share (equivalent to $29 
per share for the present Chesapeake and Ohio $25 par value 
stock). The shares, which were held by a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Nickel Plate, were turned in to Chesapeake Corporation, sub- 
ject to a debt of the subsidiary corporation equal to $67.50 per 
share (an aggregate of $23,287,500) which Chesapeake Cor- 
poration assumed. The Chesapeake Corporation stock received 


° Railway Review, Dec. 25, 1926, p. 934; Railway Age, Dec. 25, 1926, pp. 
1255-58; Feb. 18, 1933, pp. 258-59; “Little Stories About Big Men,” Transporta- 
tion: “W. L. Ross,” C. and O. Magazine, May, 1989, p. 17. 
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by the Nickel Plate was then distributed to the Nickel Plate com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of 1.7 shares of Chesapeake 
_ Corporation stock for each share of Nickel Plate Common stock 
held. The stockholders retained their Nickel Plate common shares. 
In 1929 the Chesapeake Corporation stockholders were given 
the right to subscribe for additional Chesapeake Corporation 
stock, and they also received a stock dividend. The result was that 
a person who had held 100 shares of Nickel Plate common in May 
_ of 1927 received 170 shares of Chesapeake Corporation stock, 
and in 1929 had an opportunity to receive an additional 170 
_ shares (through subscription and stock dividend) upon payment 
of $4,250. In the liquidation of Chesapeake Corporation over the 
period 1987-42 he received 510 shares of Chesapeake and Ohio 
' common, and he still retained his 100 shares of Nickel Plate 
common.® 
_ Going back to the Pere Marquette shares, the option given 
by the Nickel Plate to the Chesapeake and Ohio at $110 per share 
_ expired before the Interstate Commerce Commission acted on 
the application before it. Market prices were rising, and the 
Nickel Plate insisted upon a price of $133 per share. With the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, this price was 
paid by the Chesapeake and Ohio in 1929. Nickel Plate received 
$23,261,700 for its 174,900 shares of Pere Marquette stock which 
had cost $11,572,623. Of the proceeds, $13,200,000 were applied 
to the payment of a debt of the subsidiary that stood against the 
shares.‘ 

Early in 1927, in furtherance of the four-system plan for eastern 
territory, the Nickel Plate, New York Central, and Baltimore and 
Ohio acquired a majority of the stock of the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railway at a cost of approximately $30,000,000. Each ac- 
quired slightly more than one-sixth of the outstanding stock. 
Prior lien shares were acquired from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
preferred and common shares in the open market. The shares of 
each class were divided equally among the three purchasing 
roads. The Interstate Commerce Commission later charged the 
three roads with violating the Clayton Anti-trust Act. Before a 


® Wenneman, op. cit., pp. 15-18. 
7 Ibid., p. 16. 
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decision was reached, the New York Central and Baltimore and | 
Ohio sold their Wheeling holdings to Alleghany Corporation, a | 
corporation that had been organized by the Van Sweringens early — 
in 1929. Nickel Plate and Alleghany then deposited their holdings — 
in trust and the Commission later accepted this arrangement as 

satisfactory compliance with its order for divestiture.* | 

Soon afterwards, Nickel Plate acquired the Alleghany holdings 
at cost to Alleghany, which likewise had been the cost to the New 
York Central and Baltimore and Ohio. Nickel Plate planned to 
finance this purchase by the sale of preferred and common stock, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission expressed an unwilling- 
ness to permit permanent capitalization of the investment in — 
Wheeling until its own consolidation plan was formulated. It 
was then that the three-year six-per-cent unsecured notes, so 
troublesome to the Nickel Plate during the depression years, were 
sold instead, with Commission approval. In 1941 Nickel Plate © 
sold its certificates of deposit to the Chesapeake and Ohio for — 
Wheeling and Lake Erie prior lien stock.° 

The Wheeling and Lake Erie has two main lines—one extend- 
ing from Toledo to Wheeling, West Virginia, 210 miles, and the 
other from Cleveland to Zanesville, Ohio, 145 miles, crossing 
each other at Harmon, Ohio—as well as branches. 

During this period there were some changes in personnel, 
financing, and operations, as is true of any industry or enterprise 
as complicated as the operation of a consolidated railroad system. 
There were several other related projects which are in themselves 
important, and as a part of the Van Sweringen dreams of im- 
proved facilities in many fields, of individual importance. 

The construction of the Union Passenger Terminal and of the 
Nickel Plate’s high-level freight house invaded the area which 
for years had been the hub of Cleveland's perishable trade. To 
cope with this situation, the Nickel Plate Development Company 
was organized as a subsidiary of the Railroad, and ultimately, in 


8 Ibid., pp. 16-17. John H. Agate, “From the Lakes To The Mississippi,” C. 
and O. Magazine, February, 1938, pp. 44-46. 

° Wenneman, op. cit., p. 17; John H. Agate, “From The Lakes To The Missis- 
sippi,’ loc. cit.; For discussion of the Wheeling: Railway Age, pp. 917-18, Apr. 20, 
1929; Financial Chronicle, pp. 3008-9, Nov. 9, 1929; New York Times, Aug. 4, 
Nov. 7, 1929. 
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| conjunction with the perishable dealers, developed the Northern 
| Ohio Food Terminal, which was placed in operation in July, 1929. 
In 1980-31 the Development Company also assisted in conjunction 
| with the Erie Road in the development of a Food Terminal at 
Buffalo, New York.?° 


_ Throughout the period 1923 to 1930 the Cleveland Union 
| Passenger Terminal construction continued; in addition to the 
| $12,000,000 issue of bonds guaranteed by the New York Central, 
| the Big Four, and the Nickel Plate in 1922, a second series of 
_ bonds in the amount of $25,000,000 was created in 1923, and a 
| third series to the amount of $23,000,000 in 1928. These second 
| and third series were likewise guaranteed jointly and severally as 
| to principal, interest, and sinking fund by the proprietary rail- 
' roads. The total of bonds issued was $60,000,000.** 
_ On January 1, 1928 the general offices of the Nickel Plate were 
' moved to the “heart of Cleveland” in the Terminal Tower on 
: Public Square, but the elaborate celebration which took place to 
sponsor the official opening of the Cleveland Union Station was 
, on Saturday, June 28, 1930. 
_ At last, where pioneer settlers uprooted a forest, the Cleveland 
Union Terminals Company with the aid of thousands who 
_ planned, worked, and built the station and the terminal buildings, 
_ obliterated ugly reminders of Cleveland’s drab era of squat, square 
construction and transformed a medley of the commonplace into 
| a symphony in limestone. 
_ The term “commonplace” hardly pictures the old order at the 
| southwest quadrangle of the Square—that hodgepodge of “one- 

flight up” shops, “hot dog” stands and popcorn cubbyholes. The 
improvements not only obliterated these shacks, but also the block 
_ after block of adjoining rookeries that so stubbornly resisted the 
march of modern business and civic progress. 

The language of statistics most adequately pictures the tre- 


10H, H. Hampton, “Food Terminals,” C. and O., P.M., NKP, September, 1938; 
“Erie and Nickel Plate Develop Large Produce Terminal at Buffalo, New York,” 
Railway Age, Vol. 92, No. 20, pp. 814-17. 

11 Wenneman, op cit., p. 17. 
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mendous construction tasks. More than 2,200 buildings were 
razed and 15,000 people removed from the 104 acres of land 
purchased, approximately 3,000,000 cubic yards of material were 
excavated and about 100,000 tons of structural steel erected. 
Many grade crossings were eliminated and highway bridges built 
over tracks. The Cuyahoga Valley was spanned by a viaduct | 
3,400 feet long. Highways and interconnecting cross streets were 
built in the terminal area, and many miles of conductor cables 
and auxiliary wires were strung along the approaches and rights 
of way. 

Fulfilled was the long felt need for an up-to-date passenger 
station with all its connected and adjacent facilities. From a 
transportation viewpoint it was a “through station” of the New | 
York Central and Nickel Plate, and a terminal for the Big Four 
and the rapid transit services. . 

The station occupied approximately 88 acres, of which the 
station building proper utilized 17 acres. The development was 
rounded out by other buildings and facilities built by the Van 
Sweringens rather than by the railroads. These included the Hotel 
Cleveland, first of the terminal improvements; the eighteen-story | 
Republic Steel building, the eighteen-story Builders’ Exchange | 
building, the eighteen-story Midland Bank building, and the fifty- | 
two-story Terminal Tower, which is superimposed on the Union 
Station. The Higbee Company—a modern twelve-story depart- 
ment store with approximately 1,000,000 square feet of floor 
space—was also under construction at this date and the new post 
office building was projected. These have since been completed 
as integral units. 

While the Terminal Tower, rising 708 feet above the con- 
course level, was the most impressive factor, both by day in its 
chaste limestone simplicity and by night with its hundreds of 
floodlights which transformed it into a luminous mass, still the 
shops, restaurants, and other facilities made it a little city unto 
itself. Fred Harvey’s name and food were present here, as they 
had been for many years, in the same quality and style they had 
offered since the rough and pioneer days of the West, wherever 
progress was the watchword. 
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American railroads were built “in faith that population would 
come and that cities would rise.” Something of this spirit and 
confidence was reflected in the planning and building of the 
Cleveland Terminal—a spacious and monumental structure, de- 
signed with quiet restraint and a marble and statuary-bronze 
decorative theme.” 


Although this auspicious opening of the Terminal Unit realized 
_ the dream of a decade and a half, it was the beginning of a dark 
'and long-remembered period, not only for the railroads and 
| financial circles but for the entire world. The October ’29 stock- 
| market crash had plunged our economy from the dizzy heights 
| and gilded days of the limitless twenties into the chaotic and 
failing thirties. Economic life was being strangled, and commerce, 
which is after all only the transporting of people and commodities, 
| was suffering the same torments and decreases. 


In 1983, J. J. Bernet was again made president of the Nickel 
Plate, a position he held until his death in July, 1935. He was 
} succeeded by William Johnson Harahan, who served until his 
| death in December, 19387. Harahan had been twice president of 
| the Chesapeake and Ohio between 1920 and 1987, and at his 
| death was president of that line as well as the N ickel Plate and 
| Pere Marquette. He had spent over half a century working with 

railroads. He became president of the Chesapeake and Ohio in 
1920, at a time when railroads were struggling desperately to 
re-establish themselves following World War I, and he was the 
| chief figure in the rehabilitation of this line, bringing it up to a 
_ new standard of efficiency. He remained as head of the Chesa- 
| peake and Ohio until 1929, when J. J. Bernet took the helm and 
| he became its senior vice-president. He stepped into the presi- 
dency again in 1935. 


| 12¥For detailed description and good cuts of Cleveland Union Terminal see the 
| brochure, “The Cleveland Union Station,” published by Cleveland Union Ter- 
minals Company and the Cleveland Terminals Building Company. 
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Harahan was born in Nashville, Tennessee on December 22, 
1867, son of James T. Harahan, president of the Illinois Central. 
He was a graduate of St. John’s College.” | 

In length of service, in breadth of experience, and in his 
accomplishments as a railroad operator, Harahan was eminently 
qualified. Prior to his Chesapeake and Ohio connections, he had 
held important executive posts on three large systems, including | 
those of vice-president in charge of traffic and engineering of the 
Erie and president of the Seaboard Air Line. When he left the 
Illinois Central for the Erie, he said, “I left principally because 
I wanted to get away from the road of which my father was the 
president. On the other hand, I realize fully how much I owe to | 
my father for the training and advice he gave me in the early 
years of my experience.” He showed by this move not only an 
independence of spirit, but a keen appreciation of valuable 
training.”* 


18 New York Times, Dec. 15, 1937; Financial Chronicle, Dec. 18, 1987, p. 3914. 
4 Railway Age, July 27, 1935, pp. 118-14. 
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Control Passes 


stock of the Nickel Plate to their newly-created Alleghany 
Corporation. Then, in 1932, Alleghany optioned this stock 
| to the Chesapeake and Ohio, another step in the program of 
_ eventually making the C. and O. rather than the Nickel Plate 
| the “backbone” of the Van Sweringen railroad system. Control 
continued in the hands of the Van Sweringens throughout the 
_ depths of the depression, until M. J. Van Sweringen died in 
| December of 1985, and eleven months later, in November, 1936, 
O. P. also passed away. 

' Following O. P. Van Sweringen’s death, George A. Ball of 
- Muncie, Indiana came into control of the Nickel Plate and other 
Van Sweringen properties. On April 8, 1937, the announcement 
came from Muncie that 


T 1929 the Van Sweringens had transferred their controlling 


the reins which control America’s biggest railroad empire, the 
23,000 miles joined by the late Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland in their so-called trunk line system, were placed in 
the hands of a philanthropic foundation today. 

The donor was slender, soft-voiced George A. Ball, seventy- 
four years old, elder in the Presbyterian church, Muncie multi- 
millionaire with great imagination. When control of the Van 
Sweringen empire could be bought, figuratively, for a dime, it 
was he who showed up with a pocketful of silver. That was at 
the auction eighteen months ago in New York, at which J. P. 
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Morgan and Company wrote off a $45,000,000 loss on the money 
it had loaned the Vans of Cleveland. : 

Before that famous auction, George Ball was comparatively 
little known outside Muncie, where he and his elder brother, 
Frank C. Ball, share the title of first citizen, and their adopted 
state of Indiana, where he has served as Republican national 
committeeman and has given away several millions of dollars 
before today’s gift. 

But for most of his life his personality has been submerged 
in that of the Ball Brothers. There were five of them, originally, 
and he was the baby of the family. Four of them started out 
making oil cans in the days when Rockefeller’s coal oil was the 
universal illuminant. They made a glass oil container, and when 
the patents on the Mason jar expired in 18838, they began to 
make Mason jars. 

Their plant moved to Muncie in 1888 and today is among the 
biggest makers in the world of the familiar containers of fruit 
and preserves. The business made millionaires of the brothers, 
and taught them all how to work. 

His fellow townsmen assert that you can interest George Ball 
in any business. But his ventures, in widely diversified fields, — 
have had a strange way of proving profitable. None of them, | 
however, approached the Van Sweringen rescue of 1935. 

The Van Sweringens fought off the crash until 1935, when 
they were $48,000,000 in debt to the House of Morgan and the 
Morgan interests decided to sell their collateral. The Vans knew 
George A. Tomlinson, burly shipowner of Cleveland. Tomlinson 
took them to see George Ball. On three days’ notice Tomlinson 
and Ball put up the money to bail out the Vans. 

Of the $3,120,000 which Ball and Tomlinson bid on the Van 
Sweringen securities at the New York auction, only $274,682 
went to buy the controlling shares of the Alleghany Corporation, 
top holding company of the Vans railroad properties. The rest 
of the money bought control of Van Sweringen Company, which 
controlled the Cleveland real estate holdings, and Van Sweringen 
Corporation which controlled the magnificent Union Terminal 
development in Cleveland (meaning Cleveland’s terminal build- 
ings development). 

Tomlinson later sold his interest in Midamerica Corporation, 
the holding company for all these interests, to George Ball. 

It may be noted that, while George Ball has placed the 
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The chart shows the principal units and their relationship in the 
vast holdings gathered by the Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland and 
now controled by George A. Ball of Muncie, Ind. 


The Van Sweringen Rail System (Courtesy Chicago 
Tribune, April 8, 1937) 
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reins of the Van Sweringen railroad properties, with assets of 


$3,000,000,000 in the hands of a charitable foundation, he still 


holds the reins of the foundation. He, his wife, and daughter are _ 


trustees. 


Wall Street interpreted the gift of Ball’s Midamerica shares _ 
to the charity, incorporated as the George and Frances Ball _ 
Foundation, as an indication that he intends to sell control of the | 
rail properties. Although the securities held by Midamerica have " 
appreciated by more than $10,000,000 since Ball bought them, — 


they represent power, not income, and will probably yield no 
dividends for philanthropic purposes for years. But, held by a 
charitable foundation, it was pointed out, they would not be 
subject to income taxes Ball would have to pay on a personal 
sale. 

Those who know George Ball well believe he may have a 
deeper plan. He has said that he intends to run the railroads 
which have come under his control for the benefit of their share 
and bondholders. At his death, and he is seventy-four, death 
duties might force the dismemberment of the empire. With con- 
trol in the tax-exempt Ball foundation, those taxes will be avoided 


and the Van Sweringen trunk line dream may some day come | 


to pass.1 


George Doswell Brooke, executive vice-president of the Nickel 
Plate, Chesapeake and Ohio, and Pere Marquette, succeeded 
President Harahan upon his death in December, 1937. With a 
record of thirty-five years of railroad service he, like so many of 
his contemporaries, had followed the route to the top which 
begins in the engineering department, courses upward through 
various operating positions, and thence enters the executive 
department. 

A Virginian by birth (September 15, 1878, at Sutherlin, Vir- 
ginia) he received his higher education at the Virginia Military 
Institute, graduating with a civil engineering degree in 1900. He 
became a rodman on the Baltimore and Ohio, after serving for 
two years as an instructor at the Culver Military Academy. Rising 
through various engineering positions, he was transferred from 


* Finance Section, Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 9, 1937, p. 33. 


Five dollars in scrip issued by the Fort Wayne and Southern Railroad 
Company in 1854; 


| Dividend check issued by the Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company 
in 1898. 


The Hotel French in Lima, Ohio, was located at a strategic junction of 

the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago (now Pennsylvania); Cincin- 

nati, Hamilton and Dayton (now B. and O.); and the Lake Erie and 

Western (now Nickel Plate) after Lima had not only claimed the L. E. 

and W. but its shops as well. Their train dispatcher’s office and waiting 
room was located on the first floor toward the right. 


East view of Union Station, Indianapolis, in the late 1850's. 
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} division engineer at Baltimore, Maryland to the operating depart- 
}ment in 1911. Having further advanced to superintendent at 
{ various points along the line, he became special representative 
in the transportation department in 1918. Shortly thereafter, 
during World War I, Brooke joined the staff of the United States 
# Railroad Administration as supervisor in the operating division 
of the Alleghany region, with headquarters at Philadelphia. Again 
} rejoining the Baltimore and Ohio as superintendent of trans- 
portation after the war, he made his headquarters at Cincinnati, 
§ Ohio. 

First becoming affiliated with the Chesapeake and Ohio in 1924, 
as assistant to the vice-president at Richmond, Virginia, he 
successively acted in various capacities until his accession to the 
presidency. During these years he established an enviable record 
as a railroad operator. Not only was he qualified as a railroad 

| executive by virtue of his record as an operating officer, but he 
_also received training in the broader aspects of railroad adminis- 
| tration through close association with two of his predecessors on 
| the Chesapeake and Ohio, namely Harahan and Bernet. 
' Of a quiet and unassuming nature, Brooke was possessed of 
'a keenly analytical mind which, sharpened as it had been by 
_ his training and experience as an engineer, was eminently qualified 
/to deal with complex administrative problems. Moreover, he 
| exhibited an unusual capacity for dealing with employees, and 
! by impressing them with his desire to be fair, he made them see 
_ his point of view. 
| The three years preceding his election had seen the three 
roads deprived of two presidents by death, the demise—less than 
a year apart—of the two Van Sweringens, key holding companies 
in the system change hands at least twice, and witnessed the 
| inauguration of efforts, under the present owners, to “boil down” 
| the complicated holding-company structure.” 


2 Railway Age, Jan. 8, 1938, pp. 125-26; The Rail, Feb., 1987, pp. 22-28. 
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New Leads—A New Setting 


Canadian, of the Texas Panhandle, was born on February 

14, 1897, Robert R. Young, who was to become a potent 
influence in the twentieth-century railroad world. His boyhood 
) was spent on the prairies where he acquired an understanding of 
' outdoor life, an interest he shared with books. Later he attended 
Culver Military Academy and the University of Virginia, and at 
nineteen years of age he already had a wife, Anita O'Keeffe of 
| Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 
_ Western-born, he preferred the East. During World War I he 
worked in the powder mills of the Du Pont Munition plant at 
_Carney’s Point, New Jersey. He started on the line at 28% cents 
an hour, but even at this early date his methodical, thorough 
work gained him rapid promotions through the ranks. Wall Street 
was his goal, so from 1920 on he worked with various companies 
at different positions, always progressing, until in 1931 he organ- 
| ized his own brokerage firm of Young, Kolbe and Company. 

Young watched with keen interest the Van Sweringen holdings, 

which were experiencing difficulties, and in 1933 began buying 
| for his own account Alleghany’s preferred stock. A little later he 
| purchased in larger amounts the same for his chief investment 
client, Vice-chairman Donaldson Brown of General Motors. Then 
' came the forced auction sale of the Vans’ personal holdings of 
_ Alleghany as well as their other securities. Young did not appear 
825 
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personally at the sale; he sent instead Frank F. Kolbe to repre- 
sent the firm. | 

Events leading up to the sale began in 1930 and covered a 
five-year period. During these years a group of New York bankers, 
principally J. P. Morgan and the Guaranty Trust, had carried the 
Van Sweringens on a loan of $39,500,000, and they in turn had 
held the securities which the brothers had pledged to them as 
collateral. It was on these the bankers finally decided to foreclose 
but for multiple reasons they felt it inexpedient to purchase for 
themselves the Alleghany stock, which controlled a railroad sys- 
tem. They preferred to dispose of it to non-banking interests. 

So, at 3:30 P.M. on September 30, 1935, in the auction rooms 
of Adrian H. Muller on Vesey Street in New York, the sale was. 
held. It could have been any auction except that there were | 
present men widely known in the financial and business world. 
The Morgan partners, led by George Whitney, with their lawyers 
from the firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner and Reed, | 
represented the Eastern interest. The most widely known per- 
sonality among the Middle Western associates was O. P. Van 
Sweringen, who was accompanied by Colonel (later Brigadier | 
General) Leonard P. Ayres, banker and economist from Cleve-_ 
land. 

There was no din or great excitement. Each time a group of | 
securities was offered for sale Colonel Ayres outbid by a few 
dollars the offering of the Morgan lawyer. Ayres finally purchased | 
for the Midwesterners a group which contained the controlling 
block of 2,064,000 Alleghany shares for $2,803,000, only $899 
more than his opponent's bid. These shares of Alleghany common, | 
while selling for only $1.37% per share in the market, represented 
forty-four per cent voting control of the Alleghany Corporation, 
the holding company for the Van Sweringen system. 

In addition this parcel contained $456,000 of Alleghany five- 
per-cent bonds of 1950, which were paying no interest, and 
34,000 shares of preferred stock, which was paying no dividends. © 
In turn the Alleghany Corporation controlled 23,000 miles of 
trackage, real estate developments, office buildings, terminals, 
coal mines, ships, trucking companies, a department store, and 
various other holdings. 
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Prior to the sale the new holding company, Midamerica Cor- 
poration, to which reference has already been made, was organ- 
ized and headed by George A. Ball, owner of Ball Brothers 
Company of Muncie, Indiana, who furnished adequate capital. 
However, provided the Van Sweringens would satisfy all creditor's 
claims against them within ten years, O. P. received an option of 
55 per cent of Midamerica’s stock, for $8,250, for that period of 
time. 

During the general market upswing of 1935 and °36, Alleghany’s 
stock rose to the point where by December, 1936, it was out of 
_the “so-called” receivership. But during the same period both 
Van Sweringens had passed away, eight of the other holding 
companies of the Vans had gone into bankruptcy, and it was 
rumored that Ball, left alone now, wished to realize his $10,- 
| 000,000 paper profit, with which he intended setting up a chari- 
_ table foundation. ) 

_ Alert Young, with his ear ever to the ground, heard the rumor 
and sent Kolbe to negotiate with Ball and his representative, 
_ Frank B. Bernard, in behalf of Young, Kolbe and Company and 
General Motors. However, there was disagreement among the 
| potential purchasers before the deal could be consummated and, 
consequently, some delay ensued. 
_ Fred M. Kirby had a fortune in Woolworth stock, estimated at 
about $30,000,000, which he left to his son. Allan P. Kirby, a re- 
tiring young man, who until forty-five years of age had given 
generously of himself and his fortune to the philanthropic inter- 
ests of his father at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, had confined his 
life to family, friends, and hobbies, instead of participating 
_ actively in the financial or business world. When Kirby was ap- 
| proached by Young, of whom he was a client, to join forces with 
_ him to replace the original Young Syndicate, he entered whole- 
heartedly into the venture to the extent of $3,000,000, which was 
! added to the $1,000,000 subscription of Young, Kolbe and Com- 
any. 
4 The deal made with Ball required an additional note of $2.- 
_ 875,000, payable in two years, with 1,200,000 shares of the pur- 
chased Alleghany stock pledged with the Ball foundation as 
security for the note. After two years the shares must either have 
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been purchased or relinquished to the Ball foundation in pay- : 
ment of the note. : 

All this took place in May, 1937, and since Kolbe eventually © 
sold out his interest to Young, and Kirby did not wish to actively — 
manage the undertaking, Robert R. Young was now in control of 
Alleghany. He had, after four years of impatient waiting, gained — 
what he had started seeking in the early thirties—the rule of — 
Alleghany. He now dissolved his brokerage firm to devote his en- 
ergies to his new venture and to be elected chairman of the Nickel — 
Plate Road on May 81, 1938—an office he held until May 16, — 
1939. The Van Sweringen regime had passed and the Young era ~ 
had dawned for the Nickel Plate. Here was a man who was to © 
fight, rebuild, and dream again in streamlined mood of a new 
railroad empire. In May, 1937, the railroad world little knew ~ 
what a fighter and figure had entered the ranks of the industry. | 
Control of the Nickel Plate lay with Alleghany, hence in the © 
ensuing ten years its triumphs and troubles were to be of primary ~ 
concern to the Road. ; 

Just after Nickel Plate sold its interest in the Wheeling and © 
Lake Erie prior lien stock to the Chesapeake and Ohio (1941) | 
came December 7, and the infamous attack of the Japs on Pearl 
Harbor. Production, hence transportation, had already felt an — 
increased load from the defense and early lend-lease days, when 
we were attempting, without active participation, to assist the 
nations of Europe who were later to become America’s allies © 
in the dastardly war in progress there, as well as China, who had ~ 
long been suffering and losing at the hands of the Japs. | 

By the end of the first year of war for the United States, the 
operation of the Nickel Plate had been profoundly affected. The 
war brought an increase in traffic far beyond that of any previous — 
period, and beyond what conservative railroad men would have — 
estimated the Nickel Plate could carry. It brought many. strains 
and burdens, because the overwhelming purpose of the road was 
to deliver men and goods to the war. It posed new and difficult — 
problems, but the officials sought to improve the road physically 
at every possible point in spite of limited men and material, and _ 
there was considerable improvement in the company’s financial 
position. 
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With the resignation of George D. Brooke, as president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio lines, at meetings of the respective Boards 
of Directors on December 15, 1942, three separate presidents were 
_ elected to head the three roads—Nickel Plate, Chesapeake and 
_ Ohio, and Pere Marquette. The selection of John Wysor Davin, 
as president of the Nickel Plate, bestowed worthy honor on a 
man who had risen through successive steps of a brilliant career— 
all but a few years of which had been spent with the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Advancing from various positions he had become vice- 
president of the Chesapeake and Ohio, vice-president of the 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, and assistant to the president 
of the Pere Marquette Company. 

Born in Montgomery, West Virginia, March 10, 1892, Davin 
attended the public schools of that city and the preparatory 
branch to New River State (West Virginia University). He came 
as a check clerk to the Chesapeake and Ohio on December 27, 
1910, at Handley, West Virginia, being promoted to yard clerk in 
1911, and chief clerk to the general yardmaster in the same year. 
Continuing his practical experience in railroad matters, he was 
made night car distributor in 1918, car distributor from October 
4, 1914, and in 1916 was advanced to assistant chief car distributor 
at Huntington, West Virginia. In September, 1916, he was made 
chief car distributor. 

The groundwork for his future as a railroad executive continued 
as he accepted the chairmanship of the Allotment Commission in 
1920. By 1923 he was assistant superintendent of transportation 
and in 1931 assistant general superintendent of transportation, 
important positions in the operation of a railroad where the ship- 
ment of coal is a major feature. Davin’s familiarity with coal, the 
mines from which it comes, its movement and its destinations, ties . 
up closely with his rapid advance on the railroad. From check 
clerk at eighteen to president of a Class One railroad at the age 
of fifty is the fulfillment of a career typifying the American 
tradition. 

Mild both in manner and appearance, he looks the successful 
executive of fifty-five. Of average stature, with friendly hazel 
eyes and a ready, affable smile, he places his cohorts and em- 
ployees at immediate ease. But stern of purpose, deliberate in 
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achieving it, he knows his course and is not easily diverted 
from it.? 

This was the guiding hand, and World War II the environ- 
ment, in which the Nickel Plate Road in 1944—the last complete 
war year—did an unbelievable business grossing $100,000,000. 
Meanwhile its financial position had improved, and its physical 
improvements, while not all that were desired, were the best 
possible under limitations and scarcities. So the end of World 
War II found the road—except for equipment too long and dili- 
gently used—in an excellent position to meet the peacetime 
cumulative demands, so soon to follow, and prepared to take and 
to make the long awaited improvements. 

Immediately the Road put into operation a carefully planned 
long-range program of repairs and improvements in physical 
road property, structures, and equipment, not only to offset the 
wear and tear of the unprecedented traffic of the war years, but 
to bring the property up to a point of efficiency where competition 
could be met and better service rendered. The continued scarcity 
of manpower and materials have somewhat retarded that pro- 
gram but much has been accomplished. 

Many individual improvements have been completed at various 
places and modern equipment and tools have replaced obsolete 
ones. However, there have been several outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Central traffic control—one of the most modern develop- 
ments in railroading—has been installed for 144 miles, is under 
construction for 141 miles, and has been authorized for 62 miles 
—a total of 347 miles. Another innovation is the installation of 
teletype between Buffalo, New York, and Chicago, Illinois, and 
- Frankfort, Indiana. 

Bellevue, Ohio, is the focal point of the entire Nickel Plate 
system. Here the yards have been greatly expanded and there has 
been a complete rebuilding of the engine terminal, turntable, 
machine shop, boilers and boiler house, boiler washing plant, 
locker room and office building. 

In addition to new freight cars and He reconditioning of older 
ones between 1942 and 1947, a total of fifty-five steam road loco- 


1 “Biographical Encyclopedia of the World,” 1946; “Who’s Important In 
Business,” p. 406; C. and O., P.M., NKP, January, 1948. 
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motives and thirty-seven Diesel switching locomotives were deliv- 
ered, six more of the latter are on order. Eleven passenger Diesels 
and twenty-five passenger cars also remain undelivered. 

During the past ten years encouraging progress was made in 
the reduction of the railroad’s debt. The Nickel Plate took ad- 
vantage of low money rates to cut down bonded indebtedness 
and refund outstanding bonds with low rate coupons. Since 1937 
it has reduced its outstanding bonded indebtedness by 34 per 
cent, from $151,000,000 to $99,500,000. 

The Nickel Plate is a $271,383,401.52 corporation with 1687.16 
miles of road operated and a family of about 62,000 men and 
women of which 11,805 are employees and about 51,000 are 
stockholders.” 

Pursuant to an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of December 29, 1937, the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany had acquired by purchase from the Alleghany Corporation 
192.400 shares of the common stock of Nickel Plate, which have 
been held continuously by it since their acquisition. 

Unification of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Nickel Plate, 
together with the railroad lines of the Pere Marquette Railway 
Company and the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company, 
appeared imminent in September, 1945, when the boards of di- 
rectors of the four companies approved a plan of consolidation 
of their properties, subject to the approval and consent of their 
respective stockholders and approval and authorization of the 
Commission. The plan for unification of these properties in a 
single system was frustrated by reason of opposition which de- 
veloped on the part of certain Preferred-stock holders of Nickel 
Plate, rendering it impracticable to proceed with the consolida- 
tion of the four companies. In the judgment of the C. & O.'s 
management, this opposition was such as to make it clearly im- 
possible to proceed with the proposed unification so far as Nickel 
Plate was concerned. Accordingly, on October 30, 1945, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio withdrew its offer of consolidation with 
the other three roads and the plan was thereupon abandoned. 

Chesapeake and Ohio then decided to give up its controlling 


2 Nickel Plate annual report for year ending December 31, 1946. 
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interest in the Nickel Plate by distribution of its stock to C. & O. 
stockholders and such distribution was authorized by action of 
the board of directors of C. & O. on August 5, 1947, and also 
by action of the executive committee of the board of directors of 
Alleghany on August 6, 1947. On September 4, 1947, the applica- 
tion of the Chesapeake and Ohio and Alleghany seeking authority 
for the C. & O. to distribute as a dividend the 192,400 shares of 
common stock of the Nickel Plate was made to the I. C. C. It was 
dismissed by the Commission on September 10, 1947, for want 
of jurisdiction, but Alleghany was required to sell or otherwise 
dispose of its holdings in Nickel Plate within thirty days after the 
receipt thereof, or deposit the same with the Chase National 
Bank of New York under a trust agreement.® 

The stock distribution was made November 10, 1947, when 
common stockholders of C. & O. received the Nickel Plate stock 
as a special dividend—one fortieth of a share of Nickel Plate 
common for each share of C. & O. Scrip was issued for fractional 
shares of Nickel Plate stock. All activities of the two companies 
were thus separated and control of the Nickel Plate by C. & O. | 
was terminated in all respects. 

On June 25, 1947, the Commission authorized Nickel Plate to » 
acquire from Chesapeake and Ohio 78,145 shares of common 
stock, 115,369 shares of prior lien stock, and 1,658 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company in 
recognition of the possibility of eventual separation of the Nickel 
Plate from the C. & O., and of the desirability, in the event of 
such an occurrence, that the Wheeling should be aligned with the 
_ Nickel Plate rather than with the Chesapeake and Ohio. These 
shares constituted the C. & O.’s entire holdings of stocks in the 
W. & L. E. Nickel Plate acquired all of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio shares, as well as 54 additional shares of prior lien stock of 
Wheeling heretofore owned by Alleghany, which it added to its 
prior holdings. This stock ownership, as recognized by the Com- 
mission, represents control of the Wheeling by the Nickel Plate. 
With the distribution by the C. & O. of its Nickel Plate common 


*I. C. C. Finance Docket 11535, Sept. 10, 1947. 
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stock, the Chesapeake and Ohio was divested of its control of the 
Wheeling as well as of the Nickel Plate.* 

The Nickel Plate Road was built as a single road. It soon passed 
under the suppressing domination of the New York Central, and 
it gained its freedom and two new divisions, the Clover Leaf and 
Lake Erie and Western, under the Van Sweringens. It then be- 
came one of three in the family of Nickel Plate, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and Pere Marquette, and today, after sixty-five years, it is 
again an entity of its own with control of the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie. The Wheeling, with its 503 miles of track, traverses 
some of Ohio’s most densely populated industrial territory and 
active coal fields and has connections for interchange of freight 
with the Nickel Plate at Cleveland, Bellevue, Fremont and 
Toledo. This adds yet another link in an expanding road. 


Sr ene 
41. C. C. Finance Docket 15181, Dec. 10, 1946; Supplemented Mar. 10, 1947; 
No. 15685, June 25, 1947; No. 11535, Aug. 11, 1947. 
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and scenes with a limited cast of stars and minor roles 

can be presented and viewed. So with an institution as 
old, as interesting, and as vibrant and alive as the Nickel Plate 
Road. It seems both unfair to the Road and the reader that much 
more cannot be reviewed, but a voluminous study would be the 
result. 

It was an interesting project from its inception—conceived by 
substantial financial and railroad leaders, who had the courage to 
build for cash, a method theretofore unheard and unthought of 
in days of eager speculation. The main line and its later con- 
solidated districts all have a colorful background in a period and 
through a territory which was still “pioneer country,” to much of 
_the United States. It was the faith of these early investors, the 
vision of the planners, and the operation of the railroads them- 
selves, which have made that portion of the United States served 
by the Nickel Plate both the breadbasket and the industrial Ruhr 
of America. 

Its construction was rapid and phenomenal, its early days 
quiescent under the suppression of New York Central control, 
but its resuscitation under the Van Sweringen regime, and its 
future as a factor in the daring Young era, give it an outlook 
as shining as the nickname, with which it was early christened and 
which today is indicative of its sterling worth. 

No railroad can claim on its roster a more notable and diver- 
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sified aggregate of names than the Nickel Plate. From its earliest 
days it has attracted men of character and ability who have always 
seen and valued its assets. 

At the dawn of civilization, when man emerged from the 
savage state, and property became segregated, the method of 
exchange termed “barter” was practiced, by which the products 
of the field or chase were bought and sold, and there began in 
its simplest form the transportation of property, leading, as in- 
creased population and diversified needs demanded, to the im- 
proved means of intercommunication known to the modern world. 

It is a far cry from the caravans of the Pharaohs to the modern 
swiftly moving streamlined trains, but the purpose is still the | 
same—the distribution of property and persons. Today, in our 
intricate, specialized world with great concentrations of people, 
the lines of transportation are bulwarks against hunger and 
famine, hardship and want, and economic chaos. To the utmost 
in progress and service, the Nickel Plate and its organization have 
always dedicated their greatest efforts. 

Having served and survived with other roads probably the 
most demanding period in American railroad history—World 
War II—when the roads were asked to transport in men and ma- 
terial in excess of what engineers believed possible, now the road, 
in peace as in war, is ready to meet new demands, improved con- 
ditions, methods and equipment. During the wartime era it sought 
to replace, strengthen, and improve its lines and equipment as far 
as stringent regulations and scarcities would permit. Now it 
merely carries on a program already in the active stage. What 
48, 50, or 60 will bring in the transportation world, as in the eco- 
nomic, only our atom-conscious, speed-loving world can answer, 
as each day and year unrolls before us. But of one thing there 
is a certainty—with the interest and leadership of men of equal 
caliber in the future, as those in the past, there will always be a 
line which can be referred to ad infinitum as it first was on March 
10, 1881—a “nickel plated road.” So we wait—not for the curtain 
to fall but only for a new act, a new scene, and new characters. 
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| LIABILITIES 
' Common Stock ($100 par) $28,000,000 


1883 
ASSETS 
Road Property $65,328,484 
Equipment 5,176,152 
| Total $70,504,636 
‘Less Depreciation and 
Amortization — 
| Total $70,504,636 
| Other Investments 578,547 
/Current Assets 
Cash 71,080 
Material and Supplies 76,533 
Other 1,762,591 
Total $ 1,910,204 
| Miscellaneous — 
Total Assets $72,993,387 


Preferred Stock ($100 par) 22,000,000 
| Premium on Stock — 
Total $50,000,000 
| Funded Debt 
_ Mortgage Bonds 15,600,000 
Equipment Obligations 4,000,000 
Miscellaneous — 
Total $19,600,000 
Current Liabilities 
_ Loans and Bills Payable 8,109,241 
Other Current. Liabilities 1,058,440 
Total $ 4,167,681 
Miscellaneous — 
Surplus 774,294" 
Total Liabilities 
* Debit 


December 81, December 81, 


1923 


$142,521,761 


$182,096,826 


$174,526,579 


$ 


$214,677,649 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 
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39,575,065 


7,970,247 
9,967,411 
3,469,481 


4,963,551 
9,101,693 


17,534,725 


12,648,934 


30,496,304 
25,934,286 


56,430,590 


66,835,000 
13,232,000 
2,770,000 


82,837,000 


4,273,381 
12,160,275 


16,433,656 


15,817,442 
43,158,961 


$72,993,387 $214,677,649 


Condensed Financial Statement 


December 81, 
1938 


$199,014,927 
41,513,742 


$240,528,669 


21,099,585 
$219,429,084 
39,675,333 


2,909,595 
1,677,243 
2,620,956 
$ 7,207,794 
2,235,066 
$268,547,277 


$ 33,770,084 
36,060,126 
200,724 


$ 70,030,934 


119,343,000 
8,354,000 
28,646,000 


$156,343,000 


6,303,352 

$ 6,303,352 
8,811,455 
32,058,536 


$268,547,277 


The following Condensed General Balance Sheet and Income Account 
for the years 1883, 1923 (after consolidation forming present com- 
pany), 1938, and 1946, give a most comprehensive picture of the 
steady and healthy growth of The New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad Company system since its inception. 


‘THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
7 Condensed General Balance Sheet 


December 31, 
1946 


$202,245,349 
62,601,055 


$264,846,404 


52,066,597 


$212,779,807 
25,341,497 


10,802,158 
6,694,238 
14,787,232 

$ 32,283,628 
978,198 
$271,383,130 


$ 33,769,384 
36,059,221 
200,724 


$ 70,029,329 


98,346,000 
14,683,425 


$113,029,425 


15,300,058 

$ 15,300,058 
3,759,218 
69,265,100 
$271,383,180 
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THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Income Account 


Year Ended December 31 


1883 19238 1938 1946 
Operating Revenues $2,240,988 $57,469,689 $36,381,282 $74,332,966 
Operating Expenses 1,689,295 43,938,162 26,025,859 58,506,093 
Net Revenues $ 551,693 $18,531,527 $10,355,373 $15,826,873 
Other Income 141,890 1,580,799 1,541,195 1,791,988 
Total Income $ 693,583 $15,062,326 $11,896,568 $17,618,861 
Income Deductions* 19,117 4,764,539 5,755,678 8,071,890 
Income available for 
fixed charges $ 674,466 $10,297,787 $ 6,140,890 $ 9,546,971 
Interest on debt 1,336,242 3,917,809 7,196,862 8,962,096 
Other deductions — 48,636 8,532 17,085 
Net Income $ 661,776} $ 6,331,342 $ 1,059,504¢ $ 5,567,790 
* Includes railway tax accruals $ 2,852,483 $ 2,263,117 $ 3,579,616 
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Appendices 


APPENDIX I 


Articles of association for the Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago 
Railway Company of New York, dated October 5, 1880, and filed 
and recorded in the office of the secretary of state of New York, 
October 7, 1880, declared that the subscribers had associated them- 
selves together “for the formation of a company for the purpose of 
constructing, maintaining, and operating a railroad for public use in 
the conveyance of persons and property.” 

They provided that the company “is to continue in existence for the 
period of 100 years”; that “The places from and to which said rail- 
road is to be constructed, maintained, and operated, as herein pro- 
vided for, are as follows, to wit: Commencing in the City of Buffalo, 
in the County of Erie, and the State of New York, running thence in 
a general southwesterly direction to or near the boundary line between 
the States of New York and Pennsylvania at or near the State line on 
the line of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Company, 
called State Line, in the County of Chautauqua, or as near thereto as 
may be found convenient”; that “The length of said railroad, as nearly 
as may be estimated, is to be about sixty-eight miles, and the line of 
railroad contemplated, and herein provided for, is to be constructed 
with all proper turnouts, sidings, and branch depots, buildings, and 
all the usual appurtenances of a railway”; that “Ihe names of the 
several counties in this state, through which, or into which, the said 
railroad is intended to be made are Erie and Chautauqua”; and that 
“The amount of capital stock of the said Railway Company shall be — 
two millions ($2,000,000) consisting of 20,000 shares of $100 each.” 

The incorporators were H. A. V. Post, Charles C. Pomeroy, J. G. 
Tuck, John D. Reynolds, Munroe Chubb, Morgan G. Post, Charles 
E. Kimball, Thomas B. Curry, J. D. Mitchell, John F. Hart, William 
B. Isham, C. T. Wood, and Charles M. Fry of New York City; Fred- 
erick J. Kimball, Clarence H. Clark, George F. Tyler, Edward A. 
Rollins, S. A. Caldwell, S. W. Colton, Jr., E. E, Denniston, George 
Nichols, J. Milton Colton, F. S. Kimball, Robert Moffey, and H. M. 
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Sill, of Philadelphia; Archer N. Martin of Summit, N. J., and C. N. 
Jordan of Englewood, N. J. In and by the Articles Messrs. H. A. V. 
Post and A. N. Martin each subscribed for 350 shares of the company’s 
stock, and each of the other incorporators for ten shares. The articles 
named thirteen directors for the first year, viz: Messrs. H. A. V. Post, 
A. N. Martin, Pomeroy, F. J. Kimball, Tuck, Reynolds, Chubb, M. G. 
Post, C. E. Kimball, Curry, J. D. Mitchell, Hart, and Clark.t 


APPENDIX II 


At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on November 19, 1880, with articles 
of association dated November 8, 1880, a charter was issued to the 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company of Pennsylvania. 
The articles provided that the Company “is to continue in existence 
for the period of one hundred years”; that “The places from, and to 
which, the road is to be constructed, maintained, and operated, as 
herein provided, are as follows, to wit: Commencing in the County of 
Erie, State of Pennsylvania, at a point at or near the boundary line 
between Pennsylvania and New York, at or near State Line on the 
line of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
running thence in a general southwesterly direction through the 
County of Erie to a point at or near the boundary line between 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, such point being about five miles southwest 
of the town of North Springfield, Erie County, Pennsylvania”; that 
“The length of said railroad as nearly as may be estimated is to be 
about forty-five miles, and the line of railroad contemplated and here- 
inbefore provided is to be constructed with all the proper turnouts, 
sidings, and branches, depots, buildings, and all the usual appurte- 
nances of a railroad”; that “The name of the County, in this State, 
through or into which the said Railroad is intended to be made, is 
Erie’; and that “The amount of capital stock of the said Railroad 
Company shall be $300,000, consisting of 3,000 shares of $100 each, 
of which capital stock $267,000 has been subscribed for and ten per 
centum of the amount of such subscriptions have been paid thereon 
in good faith and in cash.” 

The incorporators were Messrs. Clark, F. J. Kimball, S. W. Colton, 
Jr., Rollins, A. N. Martin, H. A. V. Post, Pomeroy, Tuck, J. D. Mitchell, 


* Agate, “Historical Data,” Chap. I, pp. 5, 6. 
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_C. E. Kimball, Chubb, Curry, Hart, Reynolds, M. G. Post, Jr., White, 
_ Jordan, Isham, J. M. Colton, Nichols, Sill and Moffey (who were also 
| incorporators of the Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Com- 
_ pany of New York) and Messrs. William G. MacDowell and Julius J. 
Vogel, both of whom resided in Philadelphia (the articles give as the 
place of residence of Messrs. Tuck, Curry and Hart “Brooklyn, N. Y.,” 
| not “New York” as in the articles of the New York company ). In and 
by the Articles, Messrs. Clark, F. J. Kimball, A. N. Martin, and 
H. A. V. Post, each subscribed for 500 shares of the company’s stock; 
_ Messrs. Rollins and Pomeroy, for 200 each; S. W. Colton, Jr. for 100; 
_ and. each of the other incorporators for ten. The articles named Clark 
| president, and seven directors, viz: Messrs. Clark, F. J. Kimball, 
Rollins, S. W. Colton, Jr., H. A. V. Post, A. N. Martin, and Pomeroy 
for the first year. At a preliminary meeting of the board of directors 
held at 5 South Third Street, Philadelphia, November 8, 1880, it was 
reported that $26,700, being ten per cent of the subscriptions, had 
_ been paid in and deposited with E. W. Clark and Company. J. M. 
Colton (a clerk in the office of E. W. Clark and Company) was 
elected secretary and treasurer; bylaws and a form of seal were 
| adopted, and the Articles were ordered to be entered in the minutes. 

As so entered, the Articles provided for a capital stock of $300,000. 
| Ata special meeting of the board, December 10, 1880, the President 
reported that the Articles had been amended by increasing this 
amount to $500,000, and re-executed; and such amendment was rati- 
_ fied and confirmed. The Articles as filed with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth are in this amended form. At a meeting of the stock- 
_ holders on December 10, 1880, the president reported that the organi- 
zation of the company had been completed according to law and 
Letters Patent granted; the amended Articles of Association were 
approved; seal adopted; bylaws ratified and approved, and a resolu- 
tion adopted, “That the Board of Directors shall proceed—as rapidly 
as they may deem expedient in the survey and location of the route 
of the road, and they are requested and advised to provide at as early 
a date as in their judgment shall be prudent for the construction, com- 
pletion, and equipment of the railroad, and for that purpose to use and 
employ all the resources of the Company so far as requested, to enter 
into and make such contract or contracts, as they may deem proper 
to construct, complete, and equip the road, and to borrow such money 
from time to time as may be needed to accomplish the construction, 
completion, and equipment of the road.” 


2 Agate, op. cit., Chap. I, pp. 8-11; Railway Age, Nov. 25, 1880. 
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APPENDIX III 


Subscriptions aggregating $14,666,666 made orally on February 2, 
1881, for the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway: Thomas & 
Brice, and Post & Co., $1,666,666; Brice & Thomas, $1,466,466; George 
Seney, John T. Martin (of Brooklyn, N. Y.), Dan P. Eells (of Cleve- 
land, Ohio) and others, Low & White, Walston H. Brown & Bros., 
and Brown, Howard, & Co., each $1,333,833; Payne & Terrell, and 
Flagler and Rockefeller, each $1,066,666; Nelson Robinson & Co., 
$533,333; George J. McGourkey (cashier of the Metropolitan Bank), 
A. H. Stevens and W. C. Prankard, each $266,666; Gibson & Co., $166,- 
666; and Parsons & Sheldon, M. D. Carrington, and Brown & Martin 
each $183,333.3 


APPENDIX IV 


“One of the peculiarities of our new banking institutions is to settle 
down upon the corners of streets. The very finest of all the new bank- 
ing houses is that of the Metropolitan Bank, on the corner of Pine 
Street and Broadway. This superb building is but just finished; it is 
faced with brown freestone, and displays a greater quantity of orna- 
mental sculpture upon its two fronts than the whole of Broadway 
could have exhibited ten years ago. It is, in fact, to our banking 
institution and the dry goods business that we are chiefly indebted 
for whatever of architectural excellence or beauty our city can boast 
of. The Metropolitan Bank is, too, a dry goods bank, which was estab- 
lished chiefly by dry goods merchants, for the special convenience of 
their own department of trade.”4 

“The Metropolitan National Bank was organized on April 7, 1851 
with a capital of $250,000; and later sought to increase the amount 
not exceeding $5,000,000. Its articles of association were under and 
in pursuance of the act of the legislature of the state of New York 


5 Agate, op. cit., Chap. I, p. 3. 
* Putnam’s Monthly Magazine of American Literature, Science and Art, Vol. I, 
Jan.-June, 1853, pp. 355-56. 
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entitled ‘an act to authorize the business of banking,’ passed April 18, 
1838; and the acts additional to and amendatory thereof. The Metro- 
politan became a National bank on May 6, 1865; suspended business 
May 14, 1884; resumed business May 15, 1884 and then voluntarily 
liquidated on May 18, 1884.”5 


APPENDIX V 


On March 7, 1881 the board of directors of the Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Chicago Railway Company of New York met at the office of 
Clark, Post, and Martin, and accepted the resignations of all of the 
former directors, and elected Messrs. A. St. J. Newberry (of Cleve- 
land) Thomas, Brice, D. P. Eells, Howard P. Eells (of Cleveland, 
Ohio), Cummings, Seney, W. H. Brown, and J. T. Martin to fill exist- 
ing vacancies; accepted the resignations of H. A. V. Post, as president, 
and of C. E. Kimball, as secretary and treasurer, and elected Thomas 
president, and Newberry secretary and treasurer. On the same day the 
new board met at the Metropolitan National Bank and approved a 
proposed agreement for the consolidation of the company with the 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago Railway Company of Pennsylvania; 
the New York and Chicago Railway Company (of Ohio); the New 
York and Chicago Railway Company (of Indiana) and the New York 
and Chicago Railway Company (of Illinois) under the name of the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company. Transfer books 
having been opened and transfers made, the company’s stock was 
then held as follows: W. B. Howard, 19,400 shares, and Messrs. W. H. 
Brown, Brice, Thomas, Newberry, H. P. Eells, and Cummings, each 
100 shares. All of these stockholders were present or represented by 
proxies at a special meeting on April 8, 1881, of which notice had been 
waived, and at which they unanimously ratified and approved the 
consolidation agreement. 

On March 5, 1881, at a special meeting of the Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Chicago Railway Company of Pennsylvania, the Board accepted the 
resignation of Messrs. H. A. V. Post, A. N. Martin, Pomeroy, and S. W. 
Colton, Jr., as directors, and of Clark, as president, and of J. M. Colton, 
as secretary and treasurer, and elected Messrs. Brice, Thomas, New- 
berry, and S. A. Davenport (of Erie, Pa.) directors, General Thomas 


5 “Banks,” New York City Public Library, THN pr. 23. 
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president, and Newberry secretary and treasurer. The new board at 
a special meeting held March 8, 1881, approved a proposed agreement 
for the consolidation of the company with the other four companies 
just mentioned. As the result of transfers the company’s stock was 
held on April 7, 1881, as follows: W. B. Howard, 4,970 shares, and 
Messrs. Brice, Thomas, and Newberry, 10 shares each. All of these 
stockholders were present in person or by proxy at a special meeting 
on April 7, 1881, of which notice had been waived, and at which 
they unanimously ratified, approved, and adopted the consolidation 
agreement. 

It is interesting to note that in the mortgage foreclosure suit Post 
testified that the Clark, Post, and Martin syndicate were reimbursed 
for their expenditures when they turned over the stock and organiza- 
tions of their New York and Pennsylvania companies to Brown, 
Howard, & Company shortly after February 4, 1881. 

The New York and Chicago Railway Company (of Ohio) was 


formed February 18, 1881 under the general laws of the state of — 


Ohio by the filing and recording (Vol. 21, p. 27, Records of Incorpora- 
tion) of articles of incorporation dated and acknowledged February 
15, 1881 in the office of the secretary of state of that state “For the 
purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating a railway.” The 
articles provided that “The western terminus of said railway shall be 
on the western boundary of the State of Ohio, at a point in the County 
of Paulding nearly east from Fort Wayne in the State of Indiana, and 
the eastern terminus of said railway shall be the eastern boundary 
of the State of Ohio at a point in the County of Ashtabula—the line 
of said railway passing through the counties of Paulding, Putnam, 
Hancock, Seneca, Huron, Lorain, Cuyahoga, Lake and Ashtabula,” 
and that “The capital stock of said Company shall be Twelve Million 
Dollars ($12,000,000) divided into One Hundred and Twenty Thou- 
sand shares of One Hundred Dollars each.” The incorporators, D. P. 
Eells, J. Colwell, M. A. Hanna, H. L. Terrell and W. H. Corning, all 
residents of Cleveland, met at Terrell’s office, 122 Water Street, in that 
city, February 25, 1881, and ordered that books be opened for stock 
subscriptions. On March 26, 1881 the entire authorized capital stock 
was subscribed, W. B. Howard taking 119,900 and Messrs. Brice, 
Newberry, Thomas and H. P. Eells, each 25. A certificate showing 
such subscriptions was made by the incorporators under date of April 
1, 1881 and filed in the office of the secretary of state. The stockholders 
(subscribers) met April 1, 1881, fixed the number of directors as five 
and unanimously elected as directors Messrs. Brice, Thomas, D. P. 
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Eells, H. P. Eells and Newberry. On the same day the board of direc- 
' tors met and elected Brice president, appointed Newberry secretary, 
and B. G. Mitchell treasurer, and approved the contract of February 
4, 1881 between the Syndicate committee and Brown, Howard, & 
Company. The board on April 6, 1881 approved a proposed agree- 
ment for the consolidation of the company with the aforementioned 
companies. On the same day all the stockholders, at a special meeting 
of which they had waived notice, unanimously ratified, adopted, and 
confirmed the consolidation agreement. 

The New York and Chicago Railway Company of Indiana was 
created March 4, 1881 under the general laws of the state of Indiana 
by the filing of articles of association with the secretary of state of 
that state. The articles provided that “The object of the Association 
shall be the constructing, owning and maintaining a railway, com- 
mencing at a point on the east line of the County of Allen, in the State 
of Indiana, at or near where the dividing line of the civil townships 
of Jackson and Maumee in said Allen county, intersect said county 
line, and on the state line dividing the states of Ohio and Indiana. 
Thence in a westwardly and northwestwardly direction via Fort 
Wayne to the state line dividing the states of Indiana and Illinois, 
at or near a point on the north west corner of Lake county in said 
state of Indiana and being on the state line between the states of 
Indiana and Illinois. Said line to be about two hundred miles in length, 
and running through the counties of Allen, Whitley, Huntington, 
Wabash, Miami, Kosciusko, Marshall, Fulton, Pulaski, Stark, La Porte, 
Jasper, Porter and Lake in said state of Indiana.”; that “The capital 
stock of said company shall consist of Ten Million Dollars, divided 
into One Hundred Thousand (100,000) shares of One Hundred ($100) 
Dollars each, which capital stock may be increased or reduced.”; and 
have nine directors, those for the first year being Messrs. Brice, 
Thomas, Seney, W. H. Brown, Cummings, Howard, William Fleming 
(of Fort Wayne), James E. Neal (of Hamilton, Ohio), and J. A. 
Latcha (of Coldwater, Michigan). In and by the articles the incor- 
porators subscribed for stock of the company as follows: Brice, 425 
shares; General Thomas, 410 shares; Messrs. Cummings and Howard, 
each 225 shares; Messrs. Seney and Brown, each 210 shares; Messrs. 
Neal and Latcha, each 20 shares; Messrs. Fleming and John Lee (of 
Crawfordsville, Ind.), each 10 shares; and A. Hawkins, Israel Wil- 
liams, William Becket, A. F. Hune, and Wm. S. Griffin (all of Ham- 
ilton, O.), each one share. The board of directors met in Indianapolis 
March 4, 1881 and organized by electing Brice president, Fleming 
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vice-president, General Thomas treasurer, and Neal secretary; and the 
certificate thereof was filed with the articles. At a meeting in Cleve- 
land on the same day the board approved and ratified the contract of 
February 4, 1881 between the Syndicate committee and Brown, 
Howard, & Co. Before March 24, 1881, as the result of stock issued 
and transfers, all of the company’s stock was held as follows: by W. 
B. Howard, 98,910 shares; by Calvin Brice, 425 shares; by General 
Thomas, 410 shares; by Cummings, 225 shares; by Neal, 20 shares; 
and by Newberry, 10 shares. The board on April 2, 1881, elected 
Newberry assistant secretary, and adopted a form of seal, and on 
April 5, 1881, approved a proposed agreement for the consolidation 
of the company with the aforementioned companies, and on April 5, 
1881, also, all of the stockholders, at a special meeting of which they 
had waived notice, unanimously approved, ratified, and confirmed the 
consolidation agreement. 

The New York and Chicago Railway Company of Illinois was in- 
corporated March 23, 1881, under the general laws of the state of 
Illinois by the filing and recording (Book 3 of Railroad Incorporations, 
p- 89) in the office of the secretary of state of that state of articles of 
organization dated March 22, 1881, which had been recorded (Book 
1 of R.R.C., p. 504) on March 22, 1881, in the office of the recorder 
of Cook County, Illinois. The articles provided that “The places from 
and to which it is intended to construct the proposed railway are: 
From the City of Chicago, County of Cook, State of Illinois, to a 
point on the line dividing the states of Illinois and Indiana, at or near 
the northwest corner of said dividing line between said states of 
Illinois and Indiana”; that “The time of the commencement and the 
period of the continuance of such proposed corporation is from the 
22nd day of March, 1881, to the 22nd day of March A. D., 1931, a 
period of fifty years”; that “The amount of the capital stock of such 
corporation shall be Two Million Dollars”; that “The number of 
shares shall be Twenty Thousand, and the amount of each share shall 
be One Hundred Dollars”; and that the incorporators, Messrs. Cum- 
mings, Howard, Brice, Neal and George A. Ives (of Chicago), should 
be directors, and Cummings president, Ives secretary, and Howard 
treasurer. The board of directors met at Chicago March 23, 1881 and 
elected Howard vice-president, and Newberry assistant secretary; 
adopted a seal; approved and confirmed the contract of February 4, 
1881 between the Syndicate committee and Brown, Howard, & Co., 
and opened subscription books and took subscriptions as follows: 
Howard, 19,600 shares, and Messrs. Cummings, Brice, Neal and Ives, 
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_ each 100 shares. On April 6, 1881 the board ratified, approved, and 
| adopted and authorized the execution of a proposed agreement for 
| the consolidation of the aforementioned companies; the consolidation 
| agreement was unanimously ratified, adopted and confirmed by the 
| unanimous vote of all stockholders at a meeting on April 6, 1881, of 
| which they had waived notice, and at a later meeting on June 10, 
| 1881, of which formal notice was given as required by the laws of 


Tllinois. 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company (consoli- 


| dated) was created by the consolidation under the general laws of the 


states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, of the 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago Railway Company of New York, the 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago Railway Company of Pennsylvania, 
the New York and Chicago Railway Company (of Ohio), the New 
York and Chicago Railway Company (of Indiana), and the New 
York and Chicago Railway Company of Illinois. The articles of con- 
solidation were executed by General Thomas as president of the New 
York and Pennsylvania companies, by Brice as president of the Ohio 
and Indiana companies, and by Howard as vice-president of the 
Illinois Company, and Newberry attested such execution as secretary 
of the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio companies, and as assistant 
secretary of the Indiana and Illinois companies. The articles were 
ratified by the stockholders of the respective companies and filed 
accordingly in the offices of the respective secretaries of state. 

They provided for a capital stock of $35,000,000, divided into 350,- 
000 shares of $100 each and consisting of $11,000,000 of seven per 
cent preferred and $24,000,000 of common; for eleven directors, a 
president, one or more vice-presidents, a secretary and treasurer, with 
their necessary assistants; that the board of directors should consist 
of Messrs. Cummings D. P. Eells, Brice, Foster, Thomas, Seney, J. T. 
Martin, Lyman, W. H. Brown, Fleming, and Alexander M. White 
(of Brooklyn, N. Y.); and that “The line and termini of the road of 
said Consolidated Company shall be those of the five constituent 
companies.” The consolidated companies’ stock was to be issued as 
follows: $6,000,000 to the stockholders of the New York Company; 
$4,000,000 to those of the Pennsylvania Company; $12,000,000 to 
those of the Ohio Company; $10,000,000 to those of the Indiana 
Company; and $3,000,000 to those of the Illinois Company. 

On April 20, 1881, all of the stockholders of the five constituent 
companies met and elected as directors of the consolidated company, 
the persons named in the articles of consolidation. On the same day 
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the board of directors adopted bylaws, elected Cummings president, 
and Brice vice-president, appointed B. G. Mitchell secretary and 
treasurer, and Newberry assistant secretary, and elected Messrs: 


Cummings, Brice, Lyman, Seney and J. T. Martin to the executive 
committee.® 


a 


6 Agate, op. cit., p. 20. 
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